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Like  the  old  one  that  goes:  "You  can  cover  Chicago 
with  one  daily  newspaper."  The  truth  is,  any  daily  news¬ 
paper,  all  by  itself,  now  misses  more  than  three  out  of  five 
Chicago  adults  (even  though  seven  out  of  ten  Chicagoans 
read  some  newspaper  every  day).  So  you  don’t  need  a  brick 
wall  to  fall  on  vou  ...  ^ told) 
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More  readers  per  dollar  in  every 
major  buying  category  than  any 
other  two-paper  combination!* 

*The  source?  "Chicago  NOW,"  the  first  Chicago  Market  Study  ever  made  in 
consultation  with  llie  Advertising  Research  Foundation.  If  you  don’t  already 
have  a  codv.  contact  vour  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  representative  today. 
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^  Famous 
the  World  Over 


Rated  by  Leading  Publishers  as 
the  World’s  Finest  Newspaper  Press! 


Metropolitan  Color- adaptable  Press  Units 


Every  production  demand  made 
by  today’s  high-speed  newspaper  presses 
is  met  by  these  outstanding  units 

Eye-level  push  button  Ink  Controls 

Portable  Ink  Fountains 

• 

Color  Cylinders . . .  Color  Couples 
for  ROP  and  Multi-Color  printing 

• 

Folders  designed  to  handle 
up  to  1 44  page  products 

Send  for  illustrated  literature 


ULuiiuif 


Latest  model  Eye-level  Push  button  Ink  Controls. 

Operator  increases  or  decreases .  ink  flow  by  pushing 
green  (-)-)  or  Red  (— )  buttons  to  obtain.  Automatically/ 
precise  amount  of  ink  required. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTTPC  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 
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CLIMB 


THAT 


IT’S  STEADY 


March  61  vs.  60 

UP  15,501 


Three  consecutive  six  month  gains,  each  bigger 
than  the  last.  That's  the  accelerating  circulation  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Average 
net  paid  weekday  circulation  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1961  is 


Sept.  '60  vs.  '59 

UP  11,582 


367,991 


March  '60  vs.  '59 

UP  1,524 


NEW 


YORK 


All  gain*  ara  for  6  month*  av*rag*  n*t  paid  waaKday  circulation 
comparad  with  corraaponding  panod*  praviou*  yaar. 
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^Paul  Crume,  who  for  nine  years  has  heen  writing  the  front* 
page  “Big  D*'  column  for  the  Dalla*  Morning  News,  is  author  of 
an  amusing  book,  “A  Texan  At  Bay"  (McGraw-Hill).  Tlie  column 
on  most  days  is  given  over  to  local  anecdote  and  oddity.  As  a 
relief  from  the  punch  line,  though,  Mr.  Crume  turns  to  the 
thumbnail  essay  once  each  week,  usually  on  Monday,  ‘^le  fine 
moral  sentiments  found  in  this  book  come  from  the  Monday 
pieces,"  explains  the  columnist-author  in  the  foreword.  "They 
were  meant  to  amuse  people.'’  Tliey  do  and  they  will.  Paul  was 
bom  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  Ozarks,  made  a  l,l()0-mile  trip  in  a 
covered  wagon,  and  at  13  began  working  for  the  Fartcell  (Tex.) 
State  Line  Tribune.  .  .  .  Author  James  A.  Michener,  in  his 
exciting  “Report  of  the  County  Chairman"  (Random  House),  a 
fascinating  account  of  his  work  for  the  election  of  Kennedy,  h* 
thus  absolves  the  press  of  partisanship  in  covering  the  news:  “Even 
though  the  newspapers  were  commanded  by  Republican  owners,  I 
could  find  no  legitimate  complaint  against  their  handling  oi 
hard-fact  news  stories.  Senator  Kennedy’s  positions  were  described 
and  the  progress  of  the  campaign  was  honestly  reported.  This  was 
largely  because  in  America  most  working  reporters  are  Democrats* 
so  that  no  matter  how  urgently  the  owners  might  support  Nixon* 
it  was  Democrats  who  wrote  the  stories  and  their  preference  for 
Kennedy  could  sometimes  be  detected.  Furthermore,  in  this 
election  the  role  of  the  independent  syndicated  columnist  was 
conspicuous.  Most  were  for  Kennedy  and  either  said  so  or  implied 
as  much,  and  Republican  papers  were  rather  gallant,  I  thought, 
in  permitting  these  men  free  rein  to  express  their  opinions." 


served  by  a 
growing 
newspaper 


The  Wichita  Market  and  its  prosperous 
21 -county  trading  zone  can  only  be  reached 
consistently  anti  effectively  by  the  Wichita 
EAGLE  and  BEACON.  Consolidated  pub¬ 
lication  began  September  26,  1960,  and  tlie 
expanded  circulation  has  now  reached  the 
stabilized  net  paid 

total  of  210,435 
daily;  :i 60,902  Sun- 


-Twin  sons  of  Ford  Wilson  Sr.,  Chicago  Tribune  suburban  reporter, 
now  both  ordained  Baptist  ministers.  " 


Ben  Schneider,  prize¬ 
winning  real  estate  editor  of  the  Miami  News  and  formerly  on  the  city 
desk  of  the  New  York  W orld-T elegrcun,  caused  comment  when  he  sent 
out  his  wedding  announcement  under  headline:  “Judge  Sentences  Couple 
To  Life  Term.”  .  .  .  The  book,  “Words  on  Paper,”  by  Roy  Ck>pperud, 
“Editorial  Workshop”  columnist  for  EiiiP  and  a  staffer  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  has  gone  into  a  second  printing  after  six  months. 
Incidentally,  syndicated  columnist  Dorothy  Kilgallen  and  her  husband, 
Dick  Kollmar,  devoted  one  of  their  breakfast  radio  programs  to  a  lauda¬ 
tory  discussion  of  this  helpful  guide  in  English  usage.  .  .  .  Sports  editor 
Rube  Samuelsen,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  resumed  conducting  his 
“Rube-Barbs”  column  with  this  courageous  salutation:  “Hello  Again! 
May  I  be  personal  with  you?  It  has  been  a  long  time,  dear  reader — 
three  months,  in  fact — since  your  eyes  met  with  printed  words  set  dowa 
by  this  reporter.  As  for  me,  I  now  live  in  a  different  world.  I  cannot  read 
these  words.  My  sight  is  gone.”  .  .  .  Three  lightning  bolts,  within  10 


minutes,  struck  in  or  near  homes  of  three  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
men,  picture  editor  E.  B.  Blackburn,  printer  Henry  McCrarey  and  pho¬ 
tographer  Leonard  Atkins,  with  slight  damage  and  no  injuries. 
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If  you  knew,  wouldn’t  you  do  something 
about  them?  Five  years  ago  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded  children  of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri 
were  critical.  Officials  were  apathetic  and  the  public 
uninformed.  Today,  St.  Louis  is  a  leading  city  in  the 
effort  to  help  the  mentally  retarded.  Why  the  change? 
The  Globe-Democrat,  through  its  editorial  and  news 
pages,  bared  the  facts  .  .  .  and  the  responsibilities. 
An  informed  public  took  action. 


Every  city  needs  a  newspaper  alert  to  the  problems 
of  its  people.  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat  is  such 
a  newspaper. 
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editorial 

Sponsored  Newspapers 

Vj^  E  were  surprised  to  hear  President  Kennedy’s  press  secretary, 
”  Pierre  Salinger,  compare  newspaj>ers  with  broadcast  inetlia  in 
tenns  of  advertising  sjxjnsorship.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspajjer  Editors  in  Washington  last  week,  one  of  the 
editors  questioned  the  propriety  of  President  Kennedy  api^aring  on 
a  television  show  that  is  s|)onsore<l  by  an  advertiser  as  hapj>ened 
recently.  Mr.  Salinger’s  retort  in  essence  was:  What’s  the  difference? 
Isn’t  your  newspa|)er  s|>onsored?  Don’t  you  print  advertising? 

The  difference  is  vast,  as  Mr.  Salinger  well  knows. 

On  television  a  program  is  sjxtnsored  hy,  and  therefore  identified 
with,  one  or  two  advertisers  and  their  prtKlucts.  In  the  recent  case 
the  broadcast  from  the  White  House  which  included  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  was  paid  for  by  one  advertiser.  Television  programs 
are  sold  for  the  single  purjjose  of  providing  a  metlium  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  his  commercial  message.  In  this  instance,  the  dignity  of 
the  White  House  and  its  occupants  was  used  to  provide  the  audience, 
a  forum,  for  an  advertiser  and  his  product.  What  shoidd  have  Ijeen 
a  program  broadcast  as  a  public  service  instead  became  a  commercial 
venture  offered  for  sale. 

Newspa{>ers  carry  advertising,  to  be  sure,  but  no  ailvertiser  can 
buy  the  front  page  or  the  news  columns.  No  advertiser  can  identify 
himself  or  his  product  with  any  particular  news  story.  No  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  calls  on  the  trade  and  offers  a  tie-in  with  a  message 
preceding,  in  the  middle,  and  following  a  feature  story  about  the 
White  House  and  its  occupants.  No  advertiser  can  single-handetlly 
capture  the  audience  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  o^vn  commercial  purpose. 

We  think  the  President  erred  in  lending  himself  and  the  White 
House  to  such  commercialization. 


News  of  Cuban  Invasion 

^  I  ^HE  U.S.  j)ress  is  being  made  the  scajiegoat  of  the  Cuban  invasion 
-®-  debacle.  It  is  being  damned  for  what  it  did  and  what  it  didn’t 
do  prior  to  and  during  the  ill-fated  expedition. 

According  to  reliable  sources  this  Aveek,  U.S.  reporters  have  known 
for  many  months  about  the  training  of  anti-Castro  forces  in  Florida 
and  Central  America.  They  also  knew  about  the  invasion  plans  and 
the  actual  size  of  the  landing  force. 

Now  the  press  is  being  damned  on  tlie  one  hand  for  telling  too 
much  about  the  forces  that  were  being  trained  and  possibly  tipping 
their  hand  to  Castro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  TV  program 
“WCBS  Vietvs  the  Press”  criticizes  the  press  for  not  telling  the  story 
soon  enough  or  in  enough  detail. 

The  press  is  also  damned  for  reporting  the  size  of  the  invasion 
force  as  released  by  the  anti-Castro  leaders  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  grossly  exaggerated  figure.  We  can  imagine  the  anguished  cries  of 
protest  from  the  same  critics  if  the  newspapers  had  revealed  the  actual 
numbers  thus  letting  Castro  know  Avhat  he  was  really  up  against. 

Certainly,  the  American  people  were  told  about  what  was  going 
on  in  preparation  for  the  landing  in  Cuba.  Was  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  press  to  tell  all  it  knew  when  reporters  had  been  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  anti-Castro  leaders?  Was  it  the  resj>onsibility 
of  the  press  to  say  these  leaders  were  lying  when  they  announced  the 
landing  force  was  upwards  of  5,000  men,  and  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  was  also  lying  because  it  knew  the  facts  but  wouldn’t  release 
them?  Wouldn’t  the  press  have  been  guilty  of  gross  irresponsibility 
if  it  had  spelled  out  for  the  American  people,  and  particularly  for 
Castro’s  benefit,  every  detail  of  the  operation  in  advance? 
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Throunh  God  we  shall  do  raliontlyt 
for  He  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  o» 
enemies.^— Psalm  CVIll;  13. 
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Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wm 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  AdvertisI 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representativeij  head- 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898.  |  peale( 

greet 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.  80i  Mnei 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386.  ' 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pocifiti  Mo 

Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertlsinqi  ticipa 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-795(11  to-Pr 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  CorreJ  P®*"  ^ 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Universityj 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave.,| 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Represents 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.  Dunkirk  8-4151. 


London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  21 
Bhelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74a,  PrimroK 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Drn  London 
S.W,  II,  MACauley  7773. 


Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent, 

48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine). 
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With  pride  in  our  achievements . . . 


ir 

STAII 


"It  is,  I  submit,  not  only  unmatched,  but  the 
race  with  any  other  torm  of  communication  in 
this  particular  phase  is  no  contest." 

writing  the  papers  of  college  students. 

On  the  walls  of  a  Colorado  newspaper 
there  are  no  fewer  than  69  citations 
saluting  its  public  service  achievements. 

An  Oregon  paper  received  special  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Oregon  Bar  Association 
for  a  special  section  entitled  “You  and 
the  Law.” 

Speaking  of  a  Rhode  Island  daily 
which  set  up  free  polio  inoculation  clinics 
and  awakened  the  entire  state  to  the 
danger  of  an  epidemic,  a  prominent  doc¬ 
tor  said: 

“.  .  .  A  newspaper  has  performed  a 
public  duty  that  should  rightly  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  department  of  health  .  .  .” 
(End  of  Quote) 

A  large  Pennsylvania  paper,  despite 
wide-spread  public  apathy,  mounted  a 
polio  campaign  resulting  in  more  than  a 
half-million  inoculations. 

During  the  past  few  days,  an  Indiana 
paper  has  done  a  dramatic  feat  in  get¬ 
ting  jobs  for  several  hundred  unemployed 
by  listing  job  offers  by  its  city’s  employ¬ 
ers  in  its  editorial  columns. 

Not  the  least  of  newspapers’  service 
to  the  public  is  the  fact  that  in  1960 
million  in  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  was  refused  for  publication. 

Short  Takes 

Wife  Punched,  Head  Hits  Wall,  $10,000 
Falls  Out.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

• 

Rotarian  Fries  In  Discussion  Of  New 
Gadgets.  —  West  Newton  (Pa.)  Times- 
Sun. 

• 

‘You’re  Kidding,’  Gasps  Incredulous 
Mother  of  Quads.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot. 

m 

Couple  Did  Not  Reside  in  State;  Hus¬ 
band  Rewed,  May  Have  Child.  —  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


President  of  AN  PA  charg 

I  asked  ANPA  members  for  examples  produ 
of  public  service  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.  More  than  250  responses  were  re- 
«:ived.  "I'.ch 

rtisinf  May  I  cite  a  few  examples? 

(  en^  A  Tennessee  newspaper  triggered  the 
r«ri«i,  investigation  of  the  recent  illegal  price- 

fixing  in  the  electrical  equipment  busi-  ' 

n.9w.  “ess.  elude< 

Mfn!  A  small  city  New  Jersey  newspaper  Coi^ 
Man-  raised  $16,000  cash  and  15  tons  of  cloth- 
rector,  ing  for  flood-stricken  Holland.  ' 

neger,  A  South  Carolina  city  is  a  better  place 
rtiiin^  to  live  because  of  its  newspaper’s  series  ^ 

describing  poor  living  conditions.  A  vast-  prouc 

Towof,  ly  improved  housing  code  resulted.  bossis 

Y.  —  In  recent  weeks,  an  enterprising  Ala-  news 
bama  newspaper  raised  $73,000  to  buy 
surplus  Federal  food  for  its  town’s  hun-  f 

gry  jobless. 

Pre«  Over  a  span  of  49  years  a  New  York  given 
City  newspaper  has  raised  more  than 
j  13  million  dollars  for  the  less  fortunate.  ,  ^ 
Ivertii’  Castro’s  vicious  propaganda  was  met 
tativw  head-on  by  a  Florida  newspaper.  It  ap-  tb’  k 

98.  pealed  to  Americans  to  send  personal  tnmk 

greetings  to  Cuban  citizens  which  the  curre 

•9.  80'  paper  addressed.  Reader  response  re- 

suited  in  50,000  letters.  ^  ‘ 

Pacifiti  More  than  100,000  farm  families  par- 
>rtisii»qi  ticipate  in  the  nationally  known  Plant-  puhu 

1-7950.;  to-Prosper  program  of  a  Tennessee  pa-  pape 

Correi  been  of  tremendous  help  in 

iversify  raising  agriculture  income  in  its  area. 
f  Av*.  When  flood  waters  go  on  a  rampage,  . 

esent*  often  it’s  the  newspaper  that  must  head  ’ 

„..  disaster  relief.  A  West  Virginia  daily 
took  the  lead  when  the  floods  came. 
n^and  ^  Florida  city  where  home  owners 
rimroM  il^'iven  out  twice  in  one  year  by  prize 

.ondoB  waters  their  newspaper  came  to  the  pape 

rescue  and  got  immediate  mortgage  re- 
lief  for  them.  Or 

Dndant,  ^  Pennsylvania  newspaper  published  12  n 
iiatioi*  at  its  own  expense  80,000  new  tax  ap-  year 
-  ;  _  praisals.  City  officials  tried  to  stop  this  collu 
•nawiM  public  opinion  backed  up  the  ring 
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newspaper’s  position. 

A  New  Jersey  daily  exposed  abuses 
in  credit,  mortgage  and  installment 
charges.  As  a  result  consumer  protest 
produced  a  better  law. 

In  Iowa  a  newspaper  received  an 
award  for  sponsoring  a  housing  project, 
which  eliminated  a  bad  shortage. 

Two  newspapers  in  southern  California 
won  a  national  award  for  contrasting 
the  benefits  of  the  American  way  of  life 
with  the  Communist  slave  state.  This  in¬ 
cluded  promotion  of  a  five-day  anti¬ 
communism  school  for  the  public. 

Young  people  are  grateful  to  a  Cana¬ 
dian  paper  for  promoting  and  helping  to 
finance  boys’  clubs  in  that  country. 

A  New  Jersey  newspaper  is  justifiably 
proud  of  its  3-year  program  to  destroy 
bossism  in  its  community.  More  than  500 
news  stories  were  run  to  give  light. 

An  Indiana  daily  holds  a  yearly  Voice- 
of-the-People  dinner  to  which  all  con¬ 
tributors  are  invited.  The  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  question  their  local 
government  officials. 

A  Vermont  paper  shows  cancer  movies 
for  women  at  one  of  its  town  theaters. 

A  Canadian  newspaper  stimulates  the 
thinking  of  young  people  by  sending  out 
current  events  tests  to  19,000  high  school 
seniors. 

It’s  news  when  people  vote  to  increase 
taxes.  That  is  the  kind  of  support  the 
public  in  a  Michigan  city  gave  its  news¬ 
paper’s  campaign  for  civic  redevelop¬ 
ment. 

A  12-page  supplement  on  civil  defense 
was  published  by  a  paper  in  Texas,  tell¬ 
ing  its  readers  what  to  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  —  in  short,  a  handbook  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

Another  top  illustration  is  the  Pulitzer 
prize  won  by  a  Washington,  D.  C.  news¬ 
paper  for  exposing  a  used  car  racket 
that  victimize  unwary  buyers. 

One  New  York  City  newspaper  waged 
12  major  public  service  campaigns  last 
year.  They  ranged  from  exposure  of 
collusive  bidding  on  city  contracts  to  a 
ring  which  reaped  big  profits  from  ghost¬ 
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"I  believe  that  the  daily  newspaper  of  Amer¬ 
ica  represents  the  greatest  single  force  that 
exists  anywhere  for  service  to  the  public  ..." 
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...thirteen  dramatic  examples  of  how  , 

The  American  Weekl^k 


Thirteen  times  in  less  than  a  year,  purposeful  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly  have  received  commendation  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Indeed,  after  the 
heavy  press  coverage  of  the  administration  changeover, 
it  is  significant  that  American  Weekly  received  Con¬ 
gressional  recognition  both  for  its  farewell  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  for  its  cover  portrait  by  Yousuf  Karsh 


of  Ottawa  of  incoming  President  Kennedy*  as  well. 


1.  Con 
"Wl 


Listed  here  are  the  American  Weekly  articles  real 


into  the  Record  during  the  past  nine  months  Congre; 


has  been  in  session.  American  Weekly  wins  recognitio 

5.  Coi 

and  response  like  this  again  and  again  because  it  spea?  ch, 

,  6.  Coj 

in  terms  people  understand  about  things  that  concei  -yc 

1  7.  Set 

them  most.  It  is  the  pipeline  to  the  heart  of  Americj 


3.  Cor 


B 


*To  dete  over  63.000  copies  of  the 


famous  Kertnedy  portrait  have  been  sold  to  readers  at  $l .00  each. 


“Mr.  President...”  “Mr.  Speaker... 


...under  leave  I  include  the  following 


article  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD...” 


[3itarts  people  talking 


/.  Congressman  Alvin  M.  Bentley  of  Michigan  (January  H,  1960): 

"Where  is  the  First  Mrs.  Khrushchev?**  (AW  10.  4  59) 

?.  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Penn.  (January  25,  I960): 

*‘Why  America  Can't  Win  The  I960  Olympics'*  (AW  IH7/60) 
y  Congressman  Joe  Holt  of  California  (February  2,  I960):  "Too 
I  Much.  But  Never  Enough"  re:  quii  fixers  (AW  ! (10  60) 

I  Congressman  Ken  Hechler  of  West  V'lr^jnja  (March  2,  1960): 

I  "Kickover's  Blueprint  for  Better  Schools"  (AW  2(28/60) 

I  5.  Congressman  Bruce  Alger  of  Texas  (March  22,  I960):  "Can  You 
[  Change  The  Tax  Laws?"  (AW  3,  20  60) 

'  6.  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  of  California  (May  18,  I960): 
I  "Jobs  after  40"  (AW  9/1/57,  9/8  57) 

I.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  (May  31,  1960):  "The 
!  Peacemakers"  (AW  5  29  60) 


8.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  (January  4,  1961): 
i4denauer's  “/  Owe  My  Life  to  the  Jews"  (AW  10  9  60) 

9.  Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  of  Massachusetts  (January 
18.  1961):  "The  Great  Castro  Robbery"  (AW  llil3  60) 

10.  Congressman  John  M.  Slack.  Jr.  of  West  Virginia  (January  23, 
1961):  The  Kennedy  Borfraif  by  Karsh  (AW  ltl5  '61) 

11.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  (January  23,  1961): 
Eisenhower--'** Mission  Accomplished"  (AW/I/22  61) 

12.  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane  of  Massachusetts  (February  6. 
1961):  "The  File  of  Mass  Murder" — Bichmann  (AW  2  12,6!) 

13.  Congressman  Victor  L.  Anfuso  of  New  York  (March  7,  196!): 
3  Books  by  American  Weekly's  Washington  Correspondent 
Frances  Leighton 


Best  Read  Sunday  Magazine . . .  and  the  most  resultful 


jampuE  engineers  the 
equipment  to  solve  every  newspaper 
handling  job 

C/  */  There  is  no  one  slock  answer  to  every 


There  is  no  one  slock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is  why 
JAMPOL,  with  more  than  35  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  held,  can  be  of  such  practical 
value  in  designing  the  handling  system 
and  equipment  that  will  increase  your 
plant’s  efficiency  .  .  .  make  substantial 
savings  in  your  operational  costs  .  .  .  and 
reduce  production  delays  to  a  minimum. 


Newsprint  Conveyors 


*  . 

m 


Newsprint  Track  System 


Stereotype  Plate 
Conveyor  System 


MONEY  TALKS 

for 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 


Nothing  in  newspapers  is  hotter  today — with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  bosoms  and  cheesecake — than  straight 
talk  about  stocks  and  money.  MERRYLE  STANLEY 
RUKEYSER  for  a  generation  has  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  byline  in  this  field  of  promoting  personal  suc¬ 
cess.  His  widely  known  column,  “EVERYBODY’S 
MONEY”,  treats  getting  ahead  as  an  exciting  adventure. 
Based  on  RUKEYSER’S  wide  contacts  with  top  news 
sources,  the  column  presents  timely  inside  usable  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  and  is  lightened  up  with  real  life  anecdotes. 


The  thrice-a-week  column  is  an 
important  reader  service.  RUKEY¬ 
SER  makes  and  holds  friends  by 
telling  how  to  achieve  financial 
independence.  Many  readers  from 
coast  to  coast — workers,  teachers 
housewives,  small  businessmen, 
lawyers  and  doctors  —  owe  their 
stake  in  America  to  fresh,  specific 
information  and  ideas  in  the 
RUKEYSER  column. 

This  newsworthy  column  is 
especially  timely  in  these  bull  mar¬ 
ket  days.  At  this  moment  when 
suckers  are  being  taken,  “EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MONEY”  constitutes  a 
sophisticated  guide  to  prudence  and 
common  sense. 

RUKEYSER’S  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience,  which  have  made  him  a 
considtant  to  mass  audiences,  are 
equally  respected  by  the  elite  in 
government,  industry’  and  finance. 
A  frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines,  RUKEYSER  has 
written  seven  outstanding  books  on 
personal  finance,  has  been  a  best¬ 
seller  lecturer  in  48  of  the  50 
states,  and  has  often  been  head¬ 
lined  on  netw’ork  TV  and  radio. 
RUKEYSER  taught  finance  at 
Columbia  University  for  seven¬ 
teen  years. 

I'he  dramatically  intimate 
RUKEYSER  self-help  column 


opens  doors  in  the  reader’s  mind  to 
specific  opportunities  in  earning, 
saving,  investing  and  spending. 

“EVERYBODY’S  MONEY” 

brings  business  trends  into  the 
focus  of  the  reader’s  immediate 
self  interest.  The  RUKEYSER 
column  is  as  fascinating  and  pro- 
vcKative  to  women  as  to  men,  as 
disclosed  by  heavy  reader  mail. 
RUKEYSER  uncovers  the  basic 
human  interest  in  money  and 
makes  clear  that  many  marriages 
are  broken  on  the  rocks  of  poor 
financial  planning.  RUKEYSER 
gets  down  to  brass  tacks  and  tells 
how  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

In  light  of  its  universality  of 
reader  appeal,  some  newspapers 
play  the  column  up  on  the  editorial 
or  feature  page,  or  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  run-of-paper,  and 
sometimes  even  on  the  front  page. 

Running  the  RUKEYSER  col¬ 
umn  builds  newspaper  quality  and 
earnings.  RUKEYSER,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  creates  a  climate  in  which 
advertisers  can  operate  more  pro¬ 
ductively.  As  a  bonus,  the  column 
attracts  new  prestige  advertising 
from  such  sources  as  banks  and 
trust  companies,  life  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters,  mutual  funds  and  high 
grade  investment  and  brokerage 
houses. 


What  a  RUKEYSER  column 
will  do  for  you: 

•  Reveal  What  Smart  Money’  Is  Doing 

•  Suggest  Investment  Procedures  for 
Little  Fellows 

•  Give  Hints  for  Making  Money’  Go 
Farther 

•  Bring  Prestige  and  Attract  .Advertising 


Introduced  two  and  a  half  years  ago  by  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  the  new  RUKEYSER 
column  can  now,  by  special  arrangement, 
be  procured  exclusively  through: 

B.  H.  SimoN,  Syndicate  Maaoger 
150  West  Pieebreok  Drive 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Telephone:  NE  5-0200 

Telegraph,  phone  or  write  for  samples,  rates 
and  aids  for  circulation  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion.  No  salesman  will  be  around.  See 
Who's  Who  in  America  for  RUKEYSER's 
biography. 


To  give  all  the  news 
impartially,  without  fear 
or  favor,  regardless 


Slje  IJork  Stines 


Wfiftc  Ho4I9c  Htr^*  hChtf  ■ 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


4NPA  Re-elects  Officers; 
pets  Public  Service  Image 


Mark  Feree  Continues  To  Lead 
Progressive  Program  of  Dailies 


My  Ray  Ernin 

The  American  Newspaper 

ublishers  Association,  in  its 
Pianmnd  Jubilee  Ck)nvention 

with  a  record  attendance  of 
1,474,  projected  an  image  of  a 
djTtainic  American  newspaper 
Ithat  is  growing  in  readership, 
ailvertising,  editorial  influence 
and  technological  efficiency. 

An  address  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  at  the  formal  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adv’ertis- 
ins:  Thursday  evening  brought 
the  program  of  the  75th  conven¬ 
tion  to  a  close. 

.4NPA  President  Mark  Fer- 
ree  and  many  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  other  speakers  at  this 
week’s  meetings  at  the  Waldorf- 
■Astoria  Hotel  stressed  progress 
plow  underway  for  the  daily 
[newspaper  as  an  unexcelled  in- 
titution  for  public  service. 

As  if  in  endorsement  of  this 
Progressive  program,  members 


at  the  annual  business  meeting 
Thursday  followed  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  nominating 
committee,  headed  by  Franklin 
D.  Schurz,  So^lth  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  re-elected  all  four 
officers : 

President — Mark  Ferree,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

V'icepresident — Invin  Maier, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Secretary — James  S.  Copley, 
president  of  the  Copley  Press, 
Inc. 

Treasurer — J.  Hale  Steinman, 
president  and  co-publisher  of 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  newspapers. 

Directors  Re-elected 

Seven  directors  re-elected  for  a 
two-year  term  were:  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

rejKirted.  This  brings  total 
membership  to  846,  represent¬ 
ing  bl  percent  of  U.  S.  daily 
circulation.  Mr.  Smith  thanked 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  for  his 
spirited  drive  to  increase  enroll¬ 
ments. 

ANPA  had  income  of  $1,302,- 
000  and  expenses  of  $1,285,000 
during  the  last  year,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Steinman.  The  surplus  at 
year’s  end  was  $70,480.  The 
Research  Institute’s  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $443,000. 

The  role  of  the  newspaper 
in  a  critical  hour  in  history  was 
defined  by  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  and  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  an 
address  Thursday  on  “Judg¬ 
ment  Day  for  the  American 
Newspaper’’: 

“We  need  .stimulation.  We 
need  to  become  excited  and  put 
talents  to  work  to  build  a  news¬ 
paper  that  will  assure  every 
reader  that  he  is  reading  the 
best  jMjssible  information  and 
opinion  in  history’s  most  fright¬ 
ening  period,’’  Mr.  McKnight 
said. 

“Let’s  not  submerge  ourselves 
in  an  age  of  specialists  and  for¬ 
get  the  very  basic  things  that 
{Continued  on  page  105) 


and  Uhserver  and  Times;  M.  J. 
Frey,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian;  David  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Sar¬ 
asota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  Journal;  Gene  Robb,  .•!(- 
batty  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerboeker  News;  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  Canton  (Ohio)  Rejtosi- 
tory;  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Lafay¬ 
ette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier; 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
T  ribune. 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  board  of  directors  was 
to  name  a  new  president  at  its 
meeting  Friday.  Mr.  Copley 
said  he  could  not  continue  to 
serve  in  the  office  which  he  has 
held  for  two  years. 

Three  directors  also  were  to 
be  replaced.  Those  leaving  the 
l)oard  are  Rol)ert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  John 
.Andreson,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times. 

With  the  election  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Bulletin,  Connecticut  be¬ 
came  the  first  state  with  100 
l)ercent  of  its  daily  newspapers 
as  members  of  the  ANPA,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Stanford  Smith 


$40  Million  in  5  Y ears  for  Newspaper  Research 


Daily  newspapers,  related 
organizations,  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers,  suppliers  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  surveyed  by  the 
•American  Newspaper  Publishers 
•Association  invested  $40,711,395 
for  research  over  a  five-year 
period  through  1960. 

“The  investment  in  research 
in  1960  alone  was  close  to 
$11,000,000,’’  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
reported  to  the  ANPA  meeting 
Thursday  morning. 

•Survey  Incumplele 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  survey  was 
incomplete.  Newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers,  for  instance,  known  to 
l>e  involved  in  substantial  re¬ 
search  related  to  newspapers, 
were  not  asked  for  information 
for  inclusion  in  this  report.  Nor 
jwere  the  U.S.  companies  con- 
(ducting  graphic  arts  research 
programs  asked  to  tell  how 


much  of  their  expenditures  are 
related  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  number  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  they  did  not  have  figures 
because  research  time  and  expen¬ 
ditures  are  not  separated  from 
other  costs.  Furthermore,  the 
policies  of  other  newspapers  did 
not  permit  release  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  report  kept  individual 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  con¬ 
fidential.  Only  total  figures  were 
released. 

“Although  about  30%  of  U.S. 
daily  circulation  is  represented 
in  the  survey,  these  totals  should 
not  be  projected  to  cover  the 
entire  U.S.  daily  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  report  stated. 

Room  for  More 

Mr.  Swan  concluded  “there  is 
no  room  for  smugness  or  com¬ 
placency  in  viewing  the  invest¬ 
ments  for  newspaper  and  related 
research.”  He  said  it  is  unlikely 


any  concerned  believe  they  are 
spending  as  much  on  research 
as  they  should. 

“The  boards  and  staff  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  ANPA  have  deep  convic¬ 
tions  that  additional  investments 
ought  to  be  made  in  research 
just  as  fast  as  money  is  avail¬ 
able,”  Mr.  Swan  said. 

According  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  total,  217  newspapers 
during  the  five-year  period  in¬ 
vested  $20,004,968  or  49.1%  of 
the  total  in  the  five  year  period; 
$5,352,481  or  48.7%  of  the  total 
in  1960. 

ANPA  —  $427,057  in  five 
years;  $90,133  in  1960. 

ANPA  Research  Institute — 
$1,927,985  in  five  years;  $482,- 
285  in  1960: 

Bureau  of  Advertising — $1,- 
909,000  in  five  years;  $455,000 
in  1960; 

11  organizations  associated 
with  newspapers — $6,934,045  in 


five  years;  $1,688,754  in  1960; 

24  newspaper  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  —  $5,564,500  in  five 
years;  $1,671,878  in  1960; 

21  newspaper  representatives, 
$2,757,600  in  five  years,  $674,- 
616  in  1960; 

11  state  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions — $498,143  in  five  years; 
$111,285  in  1960; 

23  Journalism  schools — $688,- 
097  in  fiv'e  years;  $451,470  in 
1960. 

The  research  expenditures  of 
the  217  dailies  was  broken  down 
as  follows: 

Advertising  departments  — 
$10,024,394  in  five  years;  $2,- 
506,626  in  1960; 

News  and  editorial — $2,092,- 
592  in  five  years;  $536,261  in 
1960; 

Circulation — $1,492,764  in  five 
years;  $423,536  in  1960; 

Production — $3,823,915  in  five 
years;  $1,186,666  in  1960; 

Other  —  $2,571,303  in  five 
years;  $699,392  in  1960. 
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Shell  Report  Sparks 
Busy  Bureau  Meeting 


Progress  reports  on  Shell  Oil 
Company’s  all-newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  force  plan  were  the 
feature  attractions  at  the  12th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Reelection  of  Russ  Stewart, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Timeit  and  Daily 
News,  to  a  second  term  as  bu¬ 
reau  chairman  was  also  an¬ 
nounced,  as  was  the  reelection 
of  Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  a  second  term  as 
bureau  vice-chairman. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Stewart  said  the  national  sales 
force  program,  a  combined  op¬ 
eration  of  the  bureau  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  growing 
attention  being  given  to  news¬ 
papers  by  advertisers  and 
agencies. 


Shell’s  agency,  showed  strong 
support  for  the  campaign.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  dealers  who  were 
asked  to  compare  Shell’s  11)61 
ad  program  with  previous  cam¬ 
paigns,  showed  strong  support 
for  the  drive.  Two-thirds  of 
the  dealers  who  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  said  they  like  the  present 
campaign  better  than  previous 
Shell  efforts.  Nine  out  of  10 
dealers  said  they  felt  it  was  “as 
good  as’’  or  “better  than”  others. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  revealed  details 
of  a  new  project,  “operation 
friendship,”  which  he  described 
“new  phase  of  newspaper 


‘Newspapers  Alive’ 


action”  in  the  Shell  campaign. 
The  plan  has  three  parts; 

1)  A  filmstrip  presentation 
which  will  be  shown  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  to  the  16  Shell  di¬ 
vision  managers  in  their  cities, 
2)  A  series  of  meetings  in  which 
the  presentation  will  be  shown 
by  publishers  and  ad  directors 
to  86  Shell  district  managers  in 
their  respective  cities,  and  3) 
an  intensified  dealer-contact 


the  effort  because  frequently 
the  force  is  getting  the  daily 
newspaper  story  before  some 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  advertis¬ 
ing  and  company  executives  for 
the  first  time. 

John  O.  Kauffman,  bureau 
vicepresident,  sales-marketing, 
and  general  sales  manager  for 
the  entire  NSF  program,  said 
that  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
the  force  has  asked  for  orders 
totaling  some  $40,000,000,  and 
that  13  of  the  30  presentations 
made  have  been  successful, 
“producing  linage  that  wouldn’t 
have  been  in  newspapers  if  the 
presentations  hadn’t  been 
made.” 

He  said  there  are  123  NSF 
teams  currently  at  work 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  that 
they  will  ask  for  more  than 
$200,000,000  worth  of  newspa- 
l>er  space  from  such  advertisers 
as  Purex,  Wrigley’s,  General 
Electric,  Kraft,  Alcoa,  Bulova, 
Narragansett  Beer,  B.  C.  Head¬ 
ache  Remedy,  Gallenkamp’s, 
Autolite,  Phillips  Petroleum 
and  Morton’s  Salt.  He  added 
that  more  than  100  additional 
presentations  are  in  other 
stages  of  development. 


um;  and  Walter  C.  Kurz,  C/ii. 
cayo  Tribune.  Mr.  Kurz  is  fo^ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Bureau’s 
Plans  Committee. 

The  four  new  directors  suc¬ 
ceed  the  following,  whose  tenns 
expired  this  year:  P.  B.  Steph¬ 
ens  of  the  New  York  Netvs,  who 
serv’ed  as  treasurer  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau;  Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr.  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  World, 
former  Bureau  chairman;  Don 
U.  Bridge,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle;  and  Theodore  New- 
house  of  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Bureau. 

Harold  G.  Kem  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Richard  B.  Scudder 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer.  Edward  C.  Raymond,  ad¬ 
ministrative  vicepresident  of 
the  Bureau,  was  re-appointed 
assistant  secretary. 
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Ad  Leaders  Honored 


Newspaper  Research 


“Newspapers  are  very  much 
alive,”  he  said,  “and  I  think 
more  and  more  advertisers  and 
agencies  know  this  than  ever 
before.  We’re  beginning  to  re¬ 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  a 
selling  medium,  and  that’s  the 
kind  of  reputation  we  want  to 
have.” 

He  pointed  out  that  reader- 
ship  and  advertising  revenues 
of  dailies  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  “However,”  he  added, 
“while  we’re  still  far  ahead  in 
overall  volume,  we’re  getting  a 
smaller  and  smaller  share  of 
national  advertising  dollars. 
This  is  problem  number  one, 
and  this  is  where  the  bureau 
has  been  concentrating  its  time, 
money,  effort  and  manpower.” 

A  “dramatic  example  of  the 
resurgence  of  advertiser  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapers,”  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  bureau  president, 
said,  is  the  current  record- 
breaking  newspaper  campaign 
by  Shell  Oil  Company.  Disclos¬ 
ing  some  of  the  findings  of  re¬ 
search  projects  relating  to  the 
Shell  drive.  Mr.  Lipscomb  noted 
that  “readership  research  indi¬ 
cates  the  ads  are  receiving  good 
attention  by  men  and  women 
readers.”  And,  he  added,  the 
“long  and  technical  copy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  managing  to  hold 
the  attention  of  these  ad  not- 
ers.” 

He  also  disclosed  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  more  than  6,000 
Shell  dealers,  made  by  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  INCM, 


program  designed  to  keep  Shell 
dealers  fully  apprised  of  news¬ 
paper  activity  in  the  campaign. 


“Action  Kit' 


Basis  of  the  third  part  of 
this  program  will  be  an  “oper¬ 
ation  friendship  action  kit”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  bureau,  offering 
a  distillation  of  the  test  ideas 
developed  by  newspapers  for 
establishing  friendly  continuing 
relations  with  Shell  dealers. 
Copies  of  the  kit,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
announced,  were  mailed  April 
26  to  every  publisher  and  ad 
directotr  of  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  the  Shell  campaign. 

First  copy  of  the  kit  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  David  Ogilvy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  by  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb. 

Turning  to  his  report  on  the 
national  sales  force  plan,  a 
team  operation  by  the  bureau 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said  that  in  its 
first  year  of  operation  the  NSF 
has  staged  30  presentations  for 
key  accounts  and  that  in  1961 
it  will  make  50. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  stressed  two 
points  about  these  presenta¬ 
tions  : 

1)  NSF  always  asks  for  the 
number  of  markets  that  are 
needed  to  do  the  job  for  the 
advertiser  and  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  budget  can  realistically 
afford,  and  2)  Even  if  NSF 
doesn’t  make  a  sale  on  the  spot, 
the  presentations  are  well  worth 


Leo  Bogart,  bureau  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  planning 
and  research,  told  of  a  study 
teing  undertaken  by  Audits  & 
Survey  Company  that  will,  for 
the  first  time,  measure  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  newspapers  as  a 
national  medium.  (E&P,  Jan. 
28,  page  16.)  He  said  the  study 
will  cover  the  extent  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  in  America,  the 
way  in  which  people  read  news¬ 
papers  and  the  role  newspaper 
advertising  plays  in  their  buy¬ 
ing  decisions. 

Mr.  Bogart  said  the  project, 
backed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  taken  through 
the  full  technical  review  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  “to  assure 
acceptance  by  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  important  study.” 


Four  of  America’s  leaders  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  were  honored  on  their 
retirement  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bureau. 

“Distinguished  Service 
Awards”  in  the  form  of  broni* 
plaques  mounted  on  mahogany 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Bridge^ 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Newhouse,  and 
Mr.  Stephens. 

The  plaques,  presented  to  th« 
outgoing  directors  by  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art,  expressed  “recognition  and 
appreciation  of  devoted  service 
in  the  field  of  advertising.” 

Mr.  Bridge  and  Mr.  New¬ 
house  each  serv’ed  two  three- 
year  terms  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  from  1955  through 
1961.  Mr.  Newhouse  was  sec¬ 
retary'  and  assistant  treasurer 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Stephens 
serv'ed  three  terms  each,  from 
1952  through  1961.  Mr.  Jones 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
for  two  one-year  terms,  from 
1954  to  1956,  and  chairman  for 
two  terms,  from  1956  to  1958. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  treasurer  of 
the  organization. 


5  Directors  Reelected 


Lecture  Fund 


The  Elmer  Davis  Fund,  with 
$45,000  on  hand,  has  passed  the 
half-way  point  in  its  drive  for 
$75,000  to  endow  a  live-and- 
filmed  lecture  series  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Five  Bureau  directors  whose 
terms  expired  this  year  were 
re-elected  by  the  organization’s 
membership  to  serve  three-year 
terms.  They  are:  Mr.  Stewart; 

George  Carter,  Cleveland  Press; 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram; 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post;  and 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier, 
former  Bureau  chairman. 

The  members  also  elected 
four  new  directors:  Harold  M. 

Utley,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press;  Norman  D. 

Black,  Jr.,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  For- 
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Old  Papers  on  View 


The  Kelly-Smith  Company 
has  an  unusual  display  of  old 
newspapers  in  its  lobby  at  750 
Third  Avenue.  Particularly  in¬ 
teresting  are  issues  of  Frank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
and  the  New  York  Times. 
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Montgomery  Elected 
Secretary  of  AP 


Harr>'  T.  Montgomery,  who 
has  been  an  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  corporation  by  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  on  Tuesday. 
He  succeeds  Lloyd  Stratton,  who 
is  retiring  May  1. 
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Harry  T.  Montgomery 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  King’s  College  of  the 
University  of  London  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  worked 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  and  was 
a  cable  editor  for  International 
News  Service  in  New  York  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  AP  24  years 
ago  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  bureau. 

The  new  secretary  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harv  ard  in  1940- 
41.  He  has  been  an  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  AP 
since  1954  and  a  traffic  execu¬ 
tive  since  1961.  Prior  to  that  he 
vas  general  business  editor  for 
four  years  and  had  serv’ed  as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada. 

Kranip  Promoted 

Another  new-  officer  elected 
was  Louis  J.  Kramp,  who  was 
promoted  to  assistant  secretary. 
The  other  assistant  secretary, 
Oliver  S.  Gramling,  was  re¬ 
elected. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  AP. 
Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  was  elected  first  vice- 


president  and  Harold  A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
was  elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Robert  R.  Booth  was  re- 
elected  treasurer.  Assistant 
treasurers  are  Alan  J.  Gould 
and  Wes  Gallagher. 

The  Board  of  Directors  elected 
as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee:  Mr.  McKelway, 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AP  for  many  years; 
Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune; 
Mr.  Ridder  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

President  McKelway  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  McLean,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Ridder  and  Mr.  Schurz  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Frank  J.  Starzel  continues 
as  general  manager  and  chief 
executive. 

4  New  Directors 

AP  members  elected  four  new 
directors  and  re-elected  two  di¬ 
rectors. 

Re-elected  were  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star,  8,405  votes;  and 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sunday 
\’etv3-Press,  6,988. 

New  directors  elected  were: 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star,  for  cities 
of  less  than  50,000  population, 
with  8,301  votes;  Wright  Bryan, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
7,627;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Ma':s.)  Transcript  -  Telegram, 
6,811;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  6,547. 

Votes  for  other  nominees 
were : 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  5,272; 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  4,274; 
Robert  C.  Miller,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  T imes-U nion,  3,245; 
Robert  B.  Atwood,  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times,  2,974;  Tams 
Bixby  Jr.,  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix,  1,816;  and,  for 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation,  W.  K.  Ulerich,  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress,  2,554. 


YEARS  OF  WORK  as  AP  secretary  are  represented  in  the  volumes 
before  Lloyd  Stratton,  left,  and  former  AP  President  Robert  McLean, 
at  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Stratton  is  retiring. 


4  Ineligible 

Four  directors  were  ineligible 
for  renomination  because  the 
AP  By-Laws  provide  that  no 
director  shall  be  elected  to  hold 
office  for  more  than  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms.  They  were  John 
R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  New  York  Daily  News 


and  Sunday  Neivs;  Raymond 
L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  W.  H.  Cowdes, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review.  A  resolution  offered  by 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  lauding  each  of 
the  four  for  his  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  on  the  Board 
of  Directors,  was  passed  by  the 
AP  members. 

The  AP  annually  elects  six 
directors  for  three-year  terms 
on  its  18-man  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

Nominating  Ck>mmiUee 

AP  members,  meeting  in  sepa¬ 
rate  regional  sessions,  elected 
this  Nominating  Conunittee  to 
bring  in  nominations  for  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  1962  convention: 

J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  chairman;  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  secretary;  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker  II,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News -Tribune  and 
Sunday  Tribune;  Wayne  C. 
Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Stanley  Stauffer,  Arkansas 
City  (Kas.)  Traveler;  J.  L. 
Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  Alden  Waite,  Venice 
(CaliL)  Evening  Vanguard; 
Peyton  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.) 
News  and  Telegraph. 

The  Auditing  Committee 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
is  composed  of  Frank  S.  Hoag, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and 
Pueblo  Chieftan  and  Sunday 
Star-Journal,  chairman;  W.  W. 
Vosburgh  Jr.,  W  aterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  secretary; 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Piedmont;  John  Cowles 
Jr.,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Mom.- 
ing  Tribune. 

17  New  Members 

Seventeen  associate  member 
newspapers  elected  to  regular 
AP  membership  were: 

The  West  Memphis  (Ark.) 


Evening  Times  (afternoon,) 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Globe-Her¬ 
ald  and  Pilot  (afternoon).  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
(morning  except  Sunday) , 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  (afternoon),  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Chronicle  (afternoon), 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun 
Sentinel  (morning  except  Sun¬ 
day),  Goshen  (Ind.)  News  (aft¬ 
ernoon),  Shenandoah  (Iowa) 
Evening  Sentinel  (afternoon), 
Olathe  (Kas.)  News  (morning), 
.Murray  (Ky.)  Democrat  (after¬ 
noon),  Lima  (Ohio)  News  (aft¬ 
ernoon  with  Sunday),  Athens 
(Tenn.)  Press  (afternoon), 
Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin 
(afternoon  with  Sunday),  Mcxia 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  (afternoon 
with  Sunday),  Casper  (Wyo.) 
.Morning  Star  (morning),  Riv¬ 
erton  (Wyo.)  Ranger  (after¬ 
noon). 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in 
its  annual  report  read  at  the 
Monday  business  session,  in¬ 
formed  members: 

Revenue  Growth 

“It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
revenues  in  1960  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  greater  than 
in  1950,  a  growth  of  over  60% 
in  10  years. 

“Of  this  increase,  less  than 
$2,800,000  resulted  from  assess¬ 
ment  adjustments  for  basic 
service  to  domestic  members 
since  the  last  decennial  revi¬ 
sion.  In  other  words,  nearly 
80%  of  the  increased  revenue 
was  derived  from  expansion  of 
service  —  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  record  refiects  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  usefulness  of  your  own 
organization  in  supplying  need¬ 
ed  and  worthwhile  material. 

“The  Board  notes  with  satis¬ 
faction  also  that  1960  opera¬ 
tions  resulted  in  a  small  excess 
of  revenue  over  expenses,  de¬ 
spite  the  heavy  costs  incurred 
(Continued  on  page  109) 
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UPI  Absorbs  $2 14,200 
Guild  Contract  Cost 


United  Press  Intel-national  is 
absorbing  the  $214,200  a  year 
increase  in  payroll  resulting 
from  the  new  contract  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Frank  Bartholomew,  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent,  made  this  announcement 
in  a  brief  report  at  the  UPI 
breakfast  for  publishers  on 
Monday.  He  said  UPI  was  in 
a  stable  condition  due  to  the 
fact  that  around  the  world  the 
wire  service  had  a  net  gain  in 
clients  of  201  this  past  year. 
Total  clients  now  sei-ved  are 
6,409. 

liivasiun  .Story 

Most  of  the  talks  at  the 
breakfast  were  devoted  to  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Cuban  invasion  and 
the  first  three  months  of  the 
Kennedy  .Administration. 

Lyle  Wilson,  a  Washington 
correspondent  since  the  Coolidge 
administration,  gave  back¬ 
ground  information  explaining 
why  UPI  stood  by  its  story  that 
the  invasion  had  been  planned 
first  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  had  been  discussed  by  him 
with  President  Kennedy  before 
the  inauguration. 

The  story,  written  without 
attribution,  came  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  White  House  staff, 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  Thereafter, 
UPI  refused  all  requests  to  kill 
the  story  but  inserted  an  official 
denial  with  a  notation  that  it 
stuck  by  the  original  account. 
Some  of  the  efforts  to  suppress 
the  story,  lest  it  create  an  air 
of  friction  at  Camp  David  when 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  met,  were  put  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis,  and  were  amicable 
throughout,  Mr.  Wilson  empha¬ 
sized. 

Opening  his  remarks  about 
the  Kennedy  .Administration’s 
first  100  days,  Mr.  Wilson  said 
“it  has  begun  to  shake  down — 
and  to  shake  a  little.”  One  of 
the  problems  for  the  press,  he 
said,  is  that  Pierre  Salinger 
does  not  enjoy  policy-making 
status  as  his  predecessor,  James 
C.  Hagerty,  did. 

Francis  L.  McCarthy,  Latin 
America  editor,  described  how 
the  UPI  staff  worked  in  a  secret 
layout  in  Miami  and  gave  an 
inside  account  of  how  the  press 
was  “in”  on  most  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  plans.  He  described  the 
abortive  attempt  in  detail  then 
invited  questions. 

Joseph  Sansone,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
News,  rose  and  made  a  brief 
speech,  implying  that  President 
Kennedy  should  be  blamed  for 


# 


had  l)een  made  by  several  Latin 
.American  ambassadors  —  the 
young  reporter  shaved  off  a 


the  failure.  Mr.  McCarthy  re- 
plie<l:  “I  am  proud  that  an 
.American  President  went  all  the 
way  to  help  the  cause  of 
liberty.”  The  audience  cheered. 

The  meeting  opened  on  a  .som¬ 
ber  note  as  Earl  J.  Johnson, 

UPI  editor,  repoi-te<l  on  the 
anxiety  experienced  last  week 
over  the  fate  in  Cuba  of  staff  BREAKFAST  MEETING — United  Press  International  executives  wait  ( 

men  Henry  Raymont  and  Martin  their  turns  to  report  to  editors;  Left  to  right—  Earl  J.  Johnson,  g^^^^al  ■, 

Houseman.  Both  were  reported  manager  and  editor;  Lyle  Wilson.  Washington  manager;  and  ; 

on  the  execution  list  for  a  while.  Bartholomew,  president. 

(Mr.  Raymont  spent  six  days  picture  department,  reported  on  “Another  example  of  making  ' 
in  a  “cell”  in  a  military  intelli-  the  many  prize-winning  pictures  better,  moi-e  interesting  use  of  ' 
gence  serx’ice  villa  near  Havana.  UPI  has  distributed.  He  told  of  material  on  hand  lies  in  our  ' 
He  occupied  a  room  with  •>()  expanding  use  of  portable  pic-  abandonment  of  stereotyped  ! 
other  per.sons.  There  were  16  tui-e  transmission  e<iuipment,  leads  by  letting  some  stories  tell  ' 
'w^ds.  and  of  improved  quality  of  themselves.  These  are  written 

(In  New  York  on  Wednesday  prints.  UPI  had  the  only  pic-  the  way  the  reader  would  have  - 
— he  had  been  freed  the  pre-  tures  out  of  Havana  since  the  .seen  them  take  place  had  he 
vious  Saturday  after  appeals  invasion  started,  he  .said.  l>een  there.  They  give  him  a 

had  l)een  made  by  several  Latin  .sense  of  participation  in  the 

.American  ambassadors  —  the  Ueeper  Cuveragc  hissing  in  the 

young  reporter  shaved  off  a  Broader  and  deeper  coverage  hard,  old-fashioned  approach. 
t)eard  and  then  talked  to  the  ^f  the  news  was  a  major  devel-  In  reports  at  UPI  executive 
press.  He  said  he  had  been  told  opment  during  the  year  Mr.  meetings,  Mims  Thomason,  gen- 
by  the  Argentine  ambassador  Bartholomew  pointed  out.  ei’al  business  manager,  reported 

that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  “For  instance,”  he  said,  “we  that  UPI  far  exceeded  its  ex¬ 
death  for  espionage.  His  “hon-  began  assigning  i-eporting  pectations  of  a  year  ago  for 
est  reporting  was  cited  as  a  teams  to  break  open  completely,  growth  in  every  field. 

.subterfuge  for  .servdng  the  ^  basis,  stories  whose  „ 

State  Department.  drama  or  importance  warrants  '  ureaus 

(Mr.  Raymont  said  he  knew  the  fullest,  fastest  coverage  UPI  services  were  introduced 
of  no  other  U.S.  newsmen  in  possible,  immediately  they  in  virtually  all  of  the  new  in- 
custody  of  the  Castro  author!-  break.  Readers  of  the.se  team-  dependent  nations  created  dur- 
ties ;  several  had  taken  refuge  stories  do  not  have  to  wait  days  ing  the  year.  UPI  now  distri- 
in  embassies.  The  correspond-  for  details  which  were  available  butes  its  various  news  and  pic- 
ents  felt,  he  said,  that  interfer-  from  the  beginning.  torial  reports  to  103  countries 

ence  with  their  work  constituted  “Stories  of  many  types  can  and  territories,  a  record  high, 
a  “boner”  by  Castro,  in  view  of  be  attacked  by  reporting  teams,  “To  keep  pace  with  this 
the  quickly-won  victory  over  the  from  UPI’s  first  one  at  Sheldon,  growth,”  he  said,  “UPI  has  in¬ 
rebels  which  would  have  been  Iowa,  where  our  news-team  de-  creased  its  number  of  bureaus 
reported  objectively.  veloped  a  local  item  about  a  to  248,  of  which  144  are  located 

(Mr.  Raymont,  an  .Argentin-  bank  failure  into  a  national,  in  the  United  States, 
ian,  began  working  for  UPI  in  page-one  story,  to  our  nation-  While  strict  cost  control  was 
Buenos  Aires.  He  is  returning  wide  survey  la.st  month  of  the  maintained,  UPI’s  growth  meant 
to  his  post  in  the  Washington  controversial  John  Birch  Society,  an  increase  in  the  annual  budget 
bureau  as  Latin  American  (The  teams  consist  of  a  re-  from  $34,000,000  in  1959  to  $35,- 
specialist.)  porter,  a  research  legman  and  500,000  in  1960. 

Frank  Tremaine,  head  of  the  an  editor  on  the  spot.)  Harry  R.  Flory,  general  man¬ 

ager  of  communications,  re¬ 
ported  UPI  utilizes  more  than 
half  a  million  miles  of  leased 
landline  and  underwater  cable 
circuits  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  total  is  480,000  miles 
in  the  United  States,  40,000  in 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  11,000 
in  Canada  and  4,000  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition,  for  worldwide  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  its 
news  and  pictures,  UPI  also 
uses  almost  300  hours  daily  of 
l||fl  radio  transmitter  time  from  13 

Dean  C.  Miller,  national  radio 
EARLY  MORNING  CHAT  at  UPI  breakfast  in  the  Empire  Room  of  the  manner,  reported  on  steps 

Waldorf:  Lott  to  right— William  A.  Stretch,  general  manager  of  the  benefit  the  2,016  radio 

Camden  |NJ.)  Courier-Post;  W.  H.  Goodman,  advertising  director  of  stations  and  232  television  sta- 
that  paper;  and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-publisher  of  the  Levittown  tions  subscribing  to  the  UPI 
(Pa.)  Times.  broadcast  news  service. 
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Publishers  in  Buying 
Mood  for  Equipment 


lly  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

Publishers  apiieared  to  be  in 
1  buying  mood  during  ANPA 
jeek. 

“New.spaper  heads  are  think- 
ng  modernization,”  is  how  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Riggs,  president  of  the 
Gjss  Company,  put  it.  Mr.  Riggs 
was  host  at  a  large  reception 
Sunday. 

It  was  agreed  that  should 
Prisiilent  Kennedy’s  tax  incen¬ 
tive  proposals  be  enacted  into 
law  added  reasons  would  be 
ttiven  for  purchasing  new  equip¬ 
ment,  but,  even  without  the  re¬ 
forms  now  in  force,  Mr.  Riggs 
said  his  company  had  noted 
equipment  buying  action  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  “all  across 
the  line.” 

“Our  first  quarter  this  year 
was  one  of  the  best  in  our  his¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Riggs  said.  “We  went 
ahead  of  the  first  quarter  m 
1960.  The  balance  of  this  year 
looks  v’ery  good  right  now.” 

Mr.  Riggs  said  he  could  not 
put  his  finger  on  any  one  piece 
of  equipment  in  w’hich  publish¬ 
ers  were  displaying  particular 
irter<  't.  He  did  note  a  definite 
trend  on  the  part  of  small 
dailies  and  w'eeklies  to  offset 
printing.  Goss  has  36  orders  for 
new  offset  presses. 

Automation  is  definitely  mov¬ 
ing  into  mail  rooms.  Goss  is 
using  the  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Ji'umnl  as  a  pilot  plant  for 
hosting  some  of  its  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Kennedy  Tax  Concession 


more  than  one-half  of  it,  it 
would  get  a  6%  credit  on  the 
excess. 

All  companies,  if  they  invest 
anything  at  all,  would  be  eligible 
for  at  least  a  minimum  credit 
of  10%  on  the  first  $5,000  of 
investment.  If  a  company  in¬ 
vests  $100  it  would  get  $10 
credit.  If  it  invests  $5,000,  it 
would  get  $500  credit.  If  it  in¬ 
vests  more  than  $5,000  it  would 
get  that  same  $500  credit.  A 
company  would  take  the  mini¬ 
mum  credit  in  either  of  the 
situations;  if  it  did  not  qualify 
for  the  6%  or  the  15%  on  the 
larger  investment,  or  if  it  did 
qualify  for  one  of  those  credits, 
but  its  qualification  worked  out 
to  less  than  $500. 

There  are  two  limitations  that 
apply  throughout.  First,  no  ex¬ 
tra  credit  would  be  permitted 
for  investment  in  machinery  or 
facilities  with  a  life  of  less  than 
six  years.  Second,  no  company 
would  be  permitted  to  take  a 
credit  in  any  one  year  that 
amounted  to  more  than  30% 
of  its  regular  tax  bill.. 

For  instance,  if  a  company 
owed  $100,000  as  its  income  tax 
for  1961,  and  its  investment  for 
1961  qualified  it  for  a  $50,000 
credit,  it  would  be  limited  to 
claiming  a  credit  of  $30,000  — 
30%  of  $100,000  —  this  year. 
It  could  carry  over  the  unused 
$20,000  of  credit  to  future  years. 
There  would  be  a  time  limit  on 
this  carry-over  privilege,  but  it 
has  not  been  determined  yet. 
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“Something  should  be  done  to 
get  more  equitable  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  depreciation  of  new 
equipment,”  Mr.  Riggs  said, 
when  asked  specifically  about 
the  Kennedy  tax  proposals.  The 
I  Kennedy  proposal  would  allow 
I  companies  new  deductions  for 
any  investments  for  equipment 
and  particularly  for  investment 
that  exceeds  past  levels. 

If,  for  example,  a  company 
I  on  the  basis  of  its  past  invest- 
I  ment  is  writing  off  $100,000 
against  its  income  for  1961  and 
this  year  invests  $150,000,  for 
new  equipment,  or  $50,000  more 
than  its  current  $100,000  de¬ 
preciation  allowance,  the  new 
proposal  would  permit  the  com¬ 
pany  to  take  15%  of  the  $50,000 
excess  —  that  is  $7,500  —  as 
a  tax  credit.  Thus,  if  the  tax 
for  1961  would  normally  be 
1200,000  it  would  now  be  $7,- 
500  less. 

If  a  company  invests  less  than 
its  depreciation  allowance,  but 


‘Years  of  Uncertainly’ 

The  tax  credit  proposals  in 
President  Kennedy’s  message 
would  result  in  “years  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  litigation”  if  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  according  to 
Maurice  E.  Peloubet,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  tax  depreciation  policies. 
He  said  the  President’s  tax 
credit  proposals  do  not  offer  a 
“sound  basis  for  actual  legisla¬ 
tion  or  a  practical  method  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  industry-” 

(Mr.  Peloubet  called  for  genu¬ 
ine  depreciation  reform  which 
would  revise  and  overhaul  the 
present  system.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  well  recogpiizedl  fact 
that  one-third  of  our  means  of 
production  is  obsolete,  and  that 
the  $100  billion  backlog  of  over¬ 
age  plants  and  equipment  is 
currently  growing  by  $10  bil¬ 
lion  annually.) 

Regiirdless  of  tax  incentives, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  pub- 
(Confinued  on  page  100) 


Mrs.  Daniel  AHaway,  wife  of  fhe  publisher  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal,  is  greeted  by  Robert  Buti,  eiecutive  director  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  at  one  of  the  Sunday  soirees. 


W.  B.  Northrop,  vicepresident  of  the  Beaver  Palls  (Pa.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Northrop. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Rhodes  stop  off  for  the  ANPA  convention 
on  their  way  to  the  International  Press  Institute  assembly  at  Tel-Aviv, 
Israel.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &  News. 
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XJSPX  COMMITTEE  SAYS; 


Unions’  Costly  Practices 
Impede  Production  Gains 


Featherbedding  Waste  and 
Excessive  Manning  Are  Hit 


The  AN  PA  Special  Standing 
Committee  indicted  labor  unions 
for  imposing  featherbedding 
waste  on  newspaper  production 
costs  and  for  devising  impedi¬ 
ments  that  prevent  progress 
through  new  processes  and  new 
equipment. 

The  fact  that  1960  saw  only 
10  strikes  in  10  communities 
with  minor  stoppage  of  publi¬ 
cation  was  hail^  as  “a  notable 
achievement  to  the  credit  of  our 
free  press”  when  it  is  realized 
that  all  contracts  are  local. 

All  Loc4iI  Agreements 

“No  other  national  enterprise 
has  such  a  multiplicity  of  local 
agreements  to  maintain  daily 
service,”  said  the  report  signed 
by  George  N.  Dale  as  chairman, 
and  these  members:  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  California; 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News;  Robert 
C.  Millar,  Jacksonville  Journal 
and  Florida  Times-Union;  Hugh 
B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  and  Albert 
Spendlove,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

The  committee  reported: 

In  1960  newspapers  had  a 
good  labor  record.  Only  10 
strikes  hit  14  daily  papers  to 
better  the  1959  total  of  38 
strikes  against  59  papers. 

Last  year  arbitration  was 
paramount.  There  were  ninety 
awards.  Only  10  strikes  were 
called  in  an  effort  to  force  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes.  This  sus¬ 
tained  trend  of  more  arbitra¬ 
tions  than  strikes  during  each 
of  the  past  10  years  shows 
steady  progress  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  decade  with  more  strikes 
each  year  than  arbitrations. 

The  1960  record  would  have 
been  better  for  the  public  as 
well  as  newspapers  and  employ¬ 
ees  except  for  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  production  costs  due 
largely  to  featherbedding  waste. 
Featherbedding  on  a  newspa¬ 
per,  as  in  other  industries, 
means  pay  for  idle  time  or  for 
duplicate  work  that  produces 
nothing  but  waste. 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  representing 


printers  who  set  type,  will  not 
sign  a  contract  that  fails  to  re¬ 
quire  being  paid  for  setting 
again  certain  type  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  once  without  using 
it.  This  waste  is  compounded  as 
increased  wages  are  granted  for 
work  that  includes  setting  type 
to  be  destroyed. 

Excessive  Manning 

Likewise,  new  equipment  in 
the  press  room  and  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  is  constantly 
met  with  demands  for  excessive 
manning  by  the  pressmen’s  un¬ 
ion  and  the  stereotyper’s  union 
despite  engineering  surveys  that 
conclusively  demonstrate  less 
manning  is  needed. 

In  late  months  the  ITU  has 
proposed  that  all  unions  amal¬ 
gamate  in  one  group  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  newspaper  employees. 
If  this  effort  prevails,  collective 
bargaining  may  be  centralized 
as  it  was  in  the  previous  cen¬ 
tury  when  ITU  was  the  one 
newspaper  union  with  no  basis 
for  today’s  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes.  But  the  announced  10- 
year  plan  for  union  unity  pro¬ 
poses  no  method  to  eliminate 
the  jurisdictional  strife  that 
now  plagues  publishers  and  un¬ 
ions. 

Publication  of  newspapers 
with  tremendous  responsibility 


to  the  public  represents  daily 
effort  by  publishers  and  their 
employees.  All  of  their  employee 
contracts  are  local.  None  is  re¬ 
gional  or  national.  No  other  na¬ 
tional  enterprise  has  such  a 
multiplicity  of  local  agreements 
to  maintain  daily  service.  Hence 
only  10  strikes  in  10  towns  with 
minor  stoppage  of  publication  is 
a  notable  1960  achievement  to 
the  credit  of  our  free  press. 

New  Processes 

Increased  productivity 
through  new  processes  and  new 
equipment  remains  more  of  an 
illusion  than  a  fact  for  daily 
newspapers.  Despite  oral  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  methods  as  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  increased  know-how, 
newspaper  unions  devise  im¬ 
pediments  that  prevent  prog¬ 
ress. 

Economical  use  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  has  been  impaired  by 
ITU  insistence  on  controls  of 
trainees,  unrealistic  ratio  of 
monitors  to  machines,  and  the 
imposition  of  restrictive  condi¬ 
tions  on  use  of  outside  tape. 

The  productivity  of  newer  and 
faster  presses  often  is  nullified 
by  excessive  manning  demands 
by  the  pressmen’s  union. 

The  use  of  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  capable  of  producing 
more  plates  with  less  manpower 
has  been  retarded  by  union  in¬ 
sistence  on  inordinate  manning. 
Although  the  stereotypers’  union 
belatedly  has  changed  certain 
aspects  of  its  union  laws,  the 


S.  B.  Wiffenburg,  publisher  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  and  Globe- 
Times,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Papert  Jr.  Mr.  Papert  is  president  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League. 


expensive  problem  rcMi 
where  new  machines  have 
manning. 

Use  of  photocompositioij 
while  expanding,  still  has 
realized  its  full  potential  it 
mainly  to  conflicting  “juris^fe 
tional  claims”  of  both  ITU  % 
IPEU. 

Such  union  opposition  to  net  I 
processes  retards  increased  pR 
ductivity  needed  for  <  ver-» 
creasing  wages  and  other  spiril 
ing  production  costs. 


^ash 


Personnel  AdminiRlralirm 


The  Special  Standing  Ck«J 
mittee  has  long  advocated  ei 
cient  personnel  admin ist ratio: 
to  insure  sound  labor  rolatiois 

No  organization  can  operat 
without  employee  problens 
Hence  employers  increasing 
pay  attention  to  personnel  aft 
expand  the  means  of  prcnnotinj 
better  cooperation  with  eaci 
employee. 

Expert  personnel  manaijt 
ment  means  less  complaints  anc 
grievance  cases  that  cMeaiai 
neetlless  arbitration  disputes. 

Publishers  must  have  goes 
pei*sonnel  relations  for  efficicr 
operation  of  new  machine 
and  other  improved  methods  ei 
production  that  require  a  stabq 
and  productive  work  force. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of 
ANPA  to  promote  amicable  rtj 
lations  between  publishers  aia 
employees.  The  success  of  thu 
effort  depends  upon  careful  hirf 
ing,  training,  and  supervis 
of  the  manpower  that  should  li 
in  harmony  with  managemena 


Strikes  Declinini; 

Five  of  the  ten  1960  strik'd 


were  settled.  The  other  five 
suited  in  continued  publicatiu:i  j 
without  the  striking  union. 

The  International  Typo, 
graphical  Union  called  six  oi  1 
the  ten  strikes  last  year.  Th  ! 
remaining  four  were  initiate! 
by  the  American  Newspaper, 
Guild,  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union  of  New  York, 
the  Teamsters  Union,  and  the| 
International  Association 
Machinists. 

The  six  ITU  strikes  continue 
a  declining  four-year  trend 
that  group.  Other  unions  hav 
contributed  in  reducing  the  tot 
from  38  in  1959  to  10  strikes! 
in  1960. 

Newspaper  strikes  are  aij 
economic  extravagance  with  arj 
bitration  always  available. 


The  NLRB  and  the  Courts 


Hiring  practices  of  newspa¬ 
pers  again,  in  1960,  came  unde’ 
sharp  review  of  the  Nationij 
Labor  Relations  Board  in 
series  of  cases  in  which  thd 
Board  held  that  those  practices 
violated  the  discriminatory  prof 
visions  of  the  Taft  Act. 
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Pictured  by  Bob  Warner,  E&P  statf. 


and  Mrs.  Peter  Corson  of  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal,  enjoying  Spring  on  Park  Avenue. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey  Jones  of  the  Miehle  Company. 
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Editors  Served  with  Puffs 
And  Grits  from  the  Cabinet 


Cool  to  RibicofEs  Plea  for 
Help  on  School,  Health  Bills 


Bv  Warren  Zimmermann 


Washington 

Members  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  plugpeil  for  their  pet 
proprams  and  pot  off  a  few 
cracks  about  the  press  in  a 
round  of  speakinp  at  the  annual 
meetinp  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  here 
April  21-22. 

Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  tried  to  sell  his  school  bill 
and  his  health  bill  to  the  editors, 
but,  from  the  tenor  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  afterw'ards,  found  few 
takers. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  said  a  major 
stumblinp  block  to  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  medical 
care  for  the  aped  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  measures 
was  lack  of  knowledpe  about 
the  details  of  the  bills. 

Cummunications  Cap 

“Are  the  editors  doinp  what 
they  can  to  bridge  this  communi¬ 
cations  pap?”  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut  asked. 

His  contention  that  neither 
program  implied  any  federal 
control  drew  some  heated  re¬ 
actions  from  the  editors,  who 
had  heretofore  been  fairly  chary 
of  questioning  speakers. 

Frederick  S.  Marquardt,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Republic, 
said  the  Federal  Government 
had  intervened  at  least  twice 
in  the  administration  of  aid  pro¬ 
grams  in  Arizona.  Once,  he  said, 
the  government  tried  to  stipu¬ 
late  advisers;  and  once  it  told 
local  administrators  not  to  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  welfare  reci¬ 
pients. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  said  he  did  not 
know  of  either  instance  of  fed¬ 
eral  intervention,  but  added, 
later  “if  you’re  asking  me  if 
I’m  in  favor  putting  names  of 
welfare  recipients  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers,  I  would 
say  no.” 

There  was  a  brief  heated  ex¬ 
change  between  the  Secretary 
and  J.  Oliver  Emmerich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
Enterprise- Journal  and  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
Times.  At  one  point  the  Cabinet 
officer  declared,  “I  think,  sir, 
that  your  state  has  one  of  the 
most  backward  systems  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  nation.” 


J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette,  sought  to 
moderate  the  discussion  hy  a 
suggestion  that  the  Mississippi 
editor  and  Mr.  Ribicoff  go  on 
television. 

Paper  Praised 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  credited  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  and  its  editor, 
Richard  Peters,  with  a  “fine 
example  of  public  service”  in 
its  campaign  to  help  people  find 
jobs.  The  Times  is  listing  job 
vacancies  free,  with  only  the 
condition  that  no  one  must  pay 
to  get  a  job. 

“This  fine  example  of  public 
service  in  attacking  our  econo¬ 
mic  problems  might  well  lie 
tried  elsewhere,”  the  Secretary 
said. 

Mr.  Goldberg  also  commended 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  for  articles  on 
unemployment  and  on  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  automation. 

Secretary  Goldberg  comment¬ 
ed  that  some  new'spapers  had 
criticized  him  for  magnifying 
the  economic  slump. 

“I  would  not  be  human,”  he 
said,  “if  I  did  not  say  that  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  some 
of  those  who  cry  loudest  for 
more  information  object  the 
most  when  you  try  to  tell  the 
public  the  economic  facts  of 
life.” 

Thanks  from  Bob 

Attorney  General  Robert  F. 


Kennedy  was  full  of  praise  for 
the  press’s  efforts  in  helping  to 
expose  racketeers. 

Mr.  Kennedy  former  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Rackets  Commit¬ 
tee,  told  the  editors  that  about 
25  percent  of  the  important 
leads  developed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  came  from  newspapers. 

He  cited  specifically  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  three  papers  —  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  the  Seattle 
Times,  and  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  —  and  two  reporters  — 
John  Seigenthaler  of  the  Tenn¬ 
essean  and  Ed  Guthman  of  the 
Seattle  Times.  All  three  papers 
exposed  instances  of  racketeer¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Guthman  is  now  director 
of  public  information  in  the  Jus- 
tic  Department,  and  Mr.  Seigen¬ 
thaler  is  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Attorney  General.  In 
addition,  Wallace  Turner  of  the 
Oregonian  is  public  affairs  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Valid  Investigative  Role 

With  all  the  kudos,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  also  reminded  the  editors 
that  “throughout  the  three  years 
of  the  committee’s  investiga¬ 
tions  there  were  some  large 
newspapers  which  never  once 
asked  the  committee  for  any  in¬ 
formation  about  what  was  going 
on  in  their  cities  nor  gave  the 
committee  one  single  lead.” 

The  President’s  brother  voiced 
a  belief  that  newspaper  reports 
on  corruption  in  government,  on 
racketeering,  on  organized  crime 
could  be  “very  helpful  to  your 
communities  and  the  whole 
country.” 

“I  don’t  believe  newspaper 
reporters  can  substitute  for  a 
district  attorney,  but  a  news- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Miles  H.  Wolff  f 
Begins  Climbing  I 
ASNE’s  Ladder  J 

c 

Washin(;to>  t 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive  (“di  I 
tor  of  the  Greensboro  (.\.  C.i  5 
Daily  News,  was  voted  into  th(  ‘ 
line  of  official  succession  in  th(  [ 
annual  moving-up  ceremony  o:  ! 
the  American  Society  of  News  ^ 
paper  Editors,  in  annual  meet 
ing  here  April  22. 

MrKnight  Is  President  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Wolff  was  elected  to  t 
post  of  treasurer,  as  Felix 
Knight,  Dallas  Times  Her 
went  up  to  president,  suceeedi 
Turner  Catledge,  New  Y 
Times. 

Others  advancing  in  o 
were:  Lee  Hills,  Detroit  F 
Press,  to  first  vicepreside 
Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  J 
nal,  to  second  vicepresident; 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hartf 
Courant,  to  secretary. 

Alfred  Friendly,  managi*^ 
editor  of  the  Washington  Po 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Boa 
of  Directors.  Others  who  wewsi 
re-elected  are:  Mr.  Wolff;  Rob 
ert  C.  Notson,  Portland  Orega* 
ian;  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Pnni 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin: 
Barry  Bingham,  Louisvilk 
Courier- Journal  and  Times;  anc 
Mr.  Lomoe. 

Other  nominees  in  the  ballot 
ing  for  directors  were:  Grove 
C.  Hall,  Montgomery  (Alaj 
Advertiser;  John  P.  Harr*^ 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  New 
Alicia  Patterson,  Long  Isla 
Newsday;  and  Eugene  S.  P 
liam,  Indianapolis  News. 

I 

OFFICERS  of  the  American  S« 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors:  Uflj* 
to  right — Herbert  Brucker,  secru 
tary;  Lee  Hills,  first  vicepresidedl 
Turner  Catledge,  past  president' 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  president;  Walj 
lace  Lomoe,  second  vicepresided; 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  treasurer.  . 


/ 


ATTENTIVE  AUDIENCE — Three  editor*  hang  onto  the  word*  of  a 
speaker  during  a  session  of  the  ASNE  Convention.  Left  to  right:  Mil- 
burn  P.  Akers,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times;  Prank  Eyerly,  Oes  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune;  Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette. 


FAMILY  CONFERENCE — John  S.  Hooper,  editor  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  son,  Stephen, 
make  plans  for  the  ASNE  Convention  program. 


Pictured  in  WashinKton  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P  stalT. 


THE  NAME'S  THE  SAME  BUT — John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Longview  Daily  News,  left,  and  Elbert  H.  Baker  II, 
publisher  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  get  together  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  ASNE  Convention,  a  long  way  from  their  home  state 
of  the  same  name. 
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APPRECIATIVE  AUDIENCE — Robert  Jones,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  left,  and  Eugene  Goodwin,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  join  in 
welcoming  one  of  the  speakers  during  an  ASNE  convention  session. 


Editorial 

Pane 


NEWS  FROM  HOME— Two  edi¬ 
tors  catch  up  on  the  home  front 
during  a  lull  in  ASNE  proceed¬ 
ings.  Left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenoir 
Chambers,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  read  a  letter  from 
Aeir  daughter.  Right,  Donald  L. 
Breed.  Freeport  (III.)  Journal- 
Standard,  checks  on  reports  of 
snow  in  his  area  from  his  own 
newspaper,  which  was  mailed  to 
him  in  sunny  Washington.  Pic¬ 
ture  on  front  of  newspaper  shows 
tffects  of  snow  storm  in  Freeport. 


0 


^TRIAL  BALLOONS 


JFK  Aides  Tease 
Press  with  Needle 


Bv  Gerrv  Van  <ler  Heuvei 


Washington  Hoof-in-Mouth  disease,  brought 


“Trial  balloons”,  the  tradi-  on  a  series  of  small  explosions 


tional  means  of  testing  public  when  he  said  editors 


reaction,  were  used  with  vary-  proving  that  they  could  dish  it 


ing  effects  by  New  Frontiers-  out  but  couldn’t  take  it”  and 
men  at  the  annual  Women’s  Na-  were  being  “juvenile.” 


tional  Press  Club  dinner  for  edi¬ 
tors  here  April  20. 


He  further  amazed,  or  antag¬ 
onized,  editors  by  accusing  them 


Some  of  the  trial  balloons  of  seeking  government  “subsidi- 
never  left  the  ground,  either  zation.”  By  this,  he  explained. 


because  of  the  nature  of  their  he  meant  the  propensity  of  some 
message  or  because  of  competi-  editors  for  requisitioning  gov- 


tion  from  the  red,  yellow  and  emment  transportation  for  re¬ 
green  balloons  that  decorated  porters  when  commercial  trans- 


the  tables. 


portation  was  available. 


WNPC  president  Frances  cited  an  instance  where  a  re- 
Lewine,  AP,  invited  the  guests  quest  had  been  made  for  a 


to  pop  the  real  balloons  if  they  helicopter  to  fly  reporters  in  to 
differed  with  the  speaker.  This  cover  a  bobsled  event  and  an- 


proved  an  embarrassment  as  other  where  transportation  was 
Roger  Tubby,  Assistant  Secre-  requested  from  New  York  to 


tary  of  State  for  Public  affairs,  California. 


followed  with  a  serious  talk  on 
the  Department’s  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  background  brieflng  ses- 


Also  needling  the  editors  a 
little,  but  with  a  grace  and 
humor  that  no  one  resented  was 


sions,  and  balloons  popped  hap-  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
hazardly.  Pierre  Salinger.  He  said  he  had 

considered  several  “trial  bal- 
Briefings  on  the  Road  loons”  but  had  rejected  them. 

Referring  to  recent  briefings  ASNE’s 


held  for  representatives  of  the  Freedom  of  Infoiroation  Report 


radio,  television  and  newspaper  which  criticized  tie  Administra- 
media,  Mr.  Tubby  said  State  for  wthholding  mforma- 


DepartmenUfficers  hoped  to  go  tion>  had  been  to  “throw  the 
out  to  meet  editors  in  regional  Pentagon  open  for  24  hours’’ so 


lar  session  for  United  Nations  had  to  reject  this  because  it 


correspondents. 

Arthur  Sylvester,  assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 


Affairs,  introduced  as  the  first  Presiden- 

victim  in  the  New  Frontier  of  ^  conference  and,  in- 


IS  w< 

EXPECTED  ARRIVALS— Louis  C.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Sathe  you 
Chronicle,  center,  peruses  the  list  of  members  attending  the  I9y  “The 
ASNE  Convention,  Washington.  Interested  onlookers  are  Walter  s 

Harrison,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  North  Star,  aiA  ij 
Mrs.  Harris. 


.said  in  his  present  job  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  950  lawyers  and 


•  bulzlRi 

First  Lady  will  entertain 
foreign  students  in  the  Was.M^^*^“ 


that  “up  until  three  months  ago  ington  area  at  an  afttrno^lj^'y™' 

T  n  loxtm  r\r\  TV/fotr  10  |Dl\IOO 


background  sessions.  He  said  reporter  would  have  full 

they  also  wanted  to  have  a  simi-  ^  i^prmation.  He 


would  have  meant  “having  to 
fire  174  official  leakers  first.” 
He  said  he  also  thought  of 


I  thought  monopoly  was  a  la^vn  party  on  May  10. 

game.”  He  took  away  the  candy,  •  , 

though,  when  he  went  on  to  say  .  u  i?*  j  / 

that  there  was  a  “disappearance  to  Have  tdCl 

of  competitive  newspapers”  and  Covering  Canada  's* 

that  it  was  almost  impossible 

to  prevent  monopoly  ownership 

in  small  cities.  He  said  he  National  Broadcasting  bt 

thought  it  was  “important  that  soon  become  the  fir? -.n  o 

our  means  of  communication  not  ^-S.  broadcasting  network  c> 
be  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  recent  times  • 

few.”  Speaking  only  for  him-  appoint  a  full-time  resident  cor  -n 
self,  he  added,  he  does  not  think  respondent  in  Canada.  Mr.  S 

that  newspapers  should  own  The  appointment  comes  afte  interv 
radio  and  television  stations.  mounting  criticism  from  th  ing  o; 

Wallace  Turner  of  Health,  Royal  Commission  on  Publi.^.n  Tu 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  he  tions  of  the  small  flow  of  inforiin  law 
had  come  with  a  wonderful  trial  mation  from  north  to  souSjnf  thf 
balloon  but,  after  conferring  across  the  border  by  contrast  i?,  Cha 
with  Salinger,  had  decided  he  the  heavy  flow  in  the  other  diret-^ltr.r 


self,  he  added,  he  does  not  think 
that  newspapers  should  own 
radio  and  television  stations. 


couldn’t  use  it. 

Pamela  Tumure,  the  First 


tion. 

Lief  Eid,  51, 


Lady’s  press  secretary,  also  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  occupy 


stressing  the  desire  of  the  new'  Ottawa  posting.  He  is  a  forint 


stead,  having  the  President 

_  meet  each  week  with  Walter 

Lippmann  and  James  B.  Reston. 
He  had  to  give  up  that  idea  be¬ 
cause  Lippmann  and  Reston 
could  not  agree  on  which  one 
QdprncMfy  of  them  would  say,  “Thank  you, 
Mr.  President.” 

Putting  out  his  real  “trial 
balloon”,  he  said  there  is  a 
serious  communication  problem 
on  the  international  level  since 
we  naturally  tend  to  judge 
others  in  the  light  of  our  owm 
experience.  In  an  effort  to  solve 
this  problem  the  administration 
is  considering  the  possibility  of 
a  Western  Hemisphere  Confer¬ 
ence  of  top  communications 
ALL  SET — Walter  Everett  of  the  people. 


administration  for  better  inter-  newspaperman  who  has  been 
national  understanding  an-  correspondent  for  NBC  in  Ne 
nounced  that  the  President  and  York,  Paris  and  Washingtor. 


American  Press  Institute,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  checks 
his  tickets  to  scheduled  events  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors'  convention,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Thoughts  on  Monopoly 


Edwin  O.  Guthman,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  de¬ 
lighted  the  audience  when  he 


TWO  VIEWPOINTS  on  newspaper  affairs  are  exchanged  by  Walla? 
Lomoe,  left,  executive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Vem 
C.  Royster,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  between  sessions  of 
ASNE  Board  of  Directors  in  Washington. 
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ryfoos  Now  Publisher, 
akes  Editor  of  Times 


Sulzberger  Hands  Over  Reins 
To  Son-in-Law;  Merz  Retires 

Bv  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
ndwl  out  25  years  as  pub- 
er  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  week,  handing  over  the 
timmand  of  the  newspaper  to 
a  (Gtkhe  younger  generation, 
he  I9tl  “The  publisher  of  this  news- 
aher  l^aper  should  have  a  spark  that 
T  no  longer  possess,”  said  Mr. 
bulzlKTKer,  nearing  his  70th 
n  2  OC«f>‘rthday,  in  requesting  that  the 
W^^jBoard  of  Directors  appoint  his 
48-year-old  son-in-law,  Orvil  E. 
Dryfoos,  to  that  position,  which 
No.  1  on  the  Times’  masthead. 
Mr.  Dryfoos,  marking  his  20th 
|\ear  with  the  Times,  has  been 
president  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  the  past  four 
)TTAWj|years,  while  his  father-in-law 
h?s  been  Publisher  and  Chair- 
nian  of  the  Board. 


Coitj 
tie  firs 
ork  0! 
mes  : 

!nt  cor 


m 
'ublic: 
f  info: 


Sons-in-Law 


“I  have  faith  in  sons-in-law,” 
Mr.  Sulzberger  remarked  in  an 
s  aftdinter\dew  after  the  annual  meet- 
tl^ing  of  the  Times’  stockholders 
on  Tuesday.  He,  too,  was  a  son- 
in-law,  following  in  the  footsteps 
soudof  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
rast  11  Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the 
r  direqeditorial  page  for  more  than  20 
years,  also  relinquished  his  daily 
ive  ol’'^spo''-'^*bilities,  with  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Editor  Emeritus.  He 
joined  the  editorial  board  in 
1931,  became  chief  editorial 


py  th( 
forme: 
been 


ngtot 


n  Nesl'"'"ter  in  1938. 


The  Times’  directors  approved 
Mr.  Dryfoos’  appointment  of 


John  B.  Oakes,  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  15  years,  as  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Ochs. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  came  into 
newspaper  work  in  December, 
1918,  fresh  out  of  the  Army 
where  he  had  been  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Field  Artillery.  At 
Plattsburgh  military  training 
camp  young  Sulzberger  had  be¬ 
come  a  buddy  of  Julius  Ochs 
Adler  (later  a  Major  General) 
and  through  him  he  had  met 
Iphigene  Ochs  who  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  the  Ochs  estate 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  George. 

“We  were  married  in  1917,” 
Mr.  Sulzberger  recalled.  “She 
turned  me  down  the  first  time  I 
proposed.” 

When  the  war  ended,  Lt.  Sulz- 
l)erger,  still  wearing  his  uniform, 
marched  into  Mr.  Ochs’  office  at 
the  Times  and  began  working. 

How  Paper  Has  Crown 

As  he  looked  back  over  his  ca¬ 
reer,  particularly  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century  as  The  Publisher, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  pointed  to  the 
figures  in  the  Times’  annual  re¬ 
port  for  1960  which  showed 
gross  operating  revenue  of  $112 
million  and  net  income  from 
new’spaper  operations  of  $348,- 
000.  Adding  the  earnings  from 
the  Times’  interest  in  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company 
Ltd.,  one  of  its  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers,  the  Times’  net  income 


ran  up  to  $1,652,392. 

How  did  that  compare  with 
the  Times’  business  in  the  first 
year  under  his  leadership? 

Mr.  Sulzberger  asked  the  fi¬ 
nancial  department  to  compile 
some  statistics.  From  them  he 
pulled  the  figrures  for  1936: 
Gross  revenue  of  the  Times,  just 
under  $19  million.  Net  profit, 
$894,000.  (There  was  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  Spruce  Falls  then.) 

The  Times  Company  has  been 
a  public  corporation  only  since 
1957  so  the  figures  between  1936 
and  1957  remain  in  the  private 
files. 

Including  the  Spruce  Falls 
dividends — Mr.  Sulzberger  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  newsprint  earn¬ 
ings  wouldn’t  be  so  fat  without 
the  Times  as  a  customer — the 
company  had  net  income  of  $3,- 
010,067  in  1957  when  gross  reve¬ 
nue  was  $86,844,399.  This  was 
the  highest  net  income  to  date 
in  the  published  reports. 

Gross  revenue  rose  to  $103,- 
269,682  in  1959  and  net  income 
just  passed  $3  million. 

Sharp  Gains  Made 

The  1960  gross  of  $112  million 
came  largely  from  advertising 
($86.5  million)  and  circulation 
($22.3  million). 

While  advertising  soared  to 
nearly  62  million  lines,  circula¬ 
tion  was  climbing  beyond  expec¬ 
tations.  It  was  nearing  680,000 
daily  and  over  1,300,000  Sunday. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  said  his  desire 
to  let  the  Times  keep  on  growing 
was  the  major  consideration  in 
holding  the  city  zone  price  to  5c 
daily  in  the  face  of  a  nationwide 
trend  to  10c. 

Only  90%  of  the  Times’  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  outstanding,  10% 


remaining  in  the  treasury,  and 
members  of  the  Ochs  and  Sulz¬ 
berger  families  hold  66%  of  the 
shares,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 

What  gives  him  the  greatest 
confidence,  he  said,  is  that 
through  his  father-in-law’s  far- 
sight^ness,  inheritance  taxes 
were  paid  and  no  threat  of  forced 
liquidation  to  pay  taxes  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  the  three 
trustees  who  vote  the  controlling 
stock  interest.  They  are  Mrs. 
Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  and 
Orvil  E.  Dr^oos,  who  succeeded 
the  late  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 

Holds  Control 

“The  trustees,”  Mr.  Sulzberger 
said,  “will  continue  to  exercise 
their  control  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Sulzberger  lives,  which  assures 
a  continuation  of  the  basic 
policies  under  which  we  have 
prospered.” 

On  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s  death 
the  property  will  be  divided 
among  four  children:  Marian 
Dryfoos,  Ruth  S.  Golden,  Dr. 
Judith  S.  Cohen,  and  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger. 

Ruth  is  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  of  which  her 
husband,  Ben  Hale  Golden,  is 
publisher.  Dr.  Cohen’s  husband, 
Richard  N.  Cohen,  is  a  Times 
director;  as  is  Arthur  0.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

Orvil  Dryfoos,  like  his  father- 
in-law,  was  attracted  to  news¬ 
paper  business  through  his  mar¬ 
riage.  After  graduating  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1937  he 
worked  in  a  Wall  Street  broker¬ 
age  about  four  years. 

“When  he  married  my  daugh¬ 
ter,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  said,  “I 
urged  him  to  leave  Wall  Street 
and  get  interested  in  the  Times.” 

.Able  Shoulders 

Speaking  his  valedictory  to 
{Continued  on  page  90) 


Don  Sfurkey's  shot  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  a  Charlotte  campaign  visit 
won  a  third  prize  in  the  Political  category.  This  picture  is  called 
"Shining  Hour." 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stiirkey  of  Charlotte 
Cameraman  Of  Year 


category  with  a  series  called  "Daddy  Is  Dead.”  This  shot  portrays  i 
scene  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  C.  M.  (Sweet  Daddy)  Grace,  leader 
of  a  Negro  cult. 

with  the  paper  for  six  and  three  photo^rraphers  which 
years  respectively.  They  are 
representative  of  a  new  group 
of  young  Southern  photogra- 


arner 


Don  Sturkey  of  the  Charlotte  on  the  title  enjoyed  by  news 
(N.  C.)  Observer  won  the  title  photographers  from  the  mid- 
of  Newspaper  Photographer  of  West  and  West, 
the  Year  in  the  18th  Annual  Winners  before  Mr.  Sturkey 
News  Pictures  of  the  Year  Com-  have  been  Dean  Conger  and  A1 
petition  and  Exhibition,  the  Moldvay,  who  won  their  awards 
mammoth  photo  contest  jointly  with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Earl  Seubert  of  the  Minneapolis 
Photographers  Association,  the  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  a  two- 
University  of  Missouri  and  time  winner  in  that  sev’en  year 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  period ;  George  Smallsreed  of  the 

Mr.  Sturkey’s  copping  of  what  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 
is  probably  the  most  sought  Thomas  Abercrombie  of  Nation- 
after  award  in  press  photogra-  al  Geographic  Magazine,  who 
phy  today  is  of  special  interest  won  the  title  as  a  photographer 
this  year  as  it  marks  the  first  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
time  in  the  last  seven  years  that  nal.  No  award  was  made  in  1955 
another  region  of  the  nation  has  because  the  judges  concluded 
been  able  to  break  the  firm  hold  that  entries  had  not  met  contest 

standards. 


appear!  i 

principally  in  Sunday  or  week¬ 
end  supplements.  The  title  ii 
another  landmark  in  Mr.  Uhl- 
phers  who  are  turning  out  first-  mann’s  steady  rise  to  promin- 
rate  news  pictures.  During  the  ence  in  American  photojoumal- 
screening  of  the  competition  a  ism  (see  E&P,  Feb.  20,  1960). 
few  months  ago  we  noticed  that  The  other  Journal  capture* 
time  and  again  when  judges  were  firsts  in  ROP  Newspaper 
stopped  to  really  mull  over  a  Color  and  Newspaper  Color  Fea- 
picture,  the  credit  on  the  reverse  ture,  the  latter  won  by  Richard 
side  indicated  it  was  another  Bauer.  Peggy  Mazziotta  of  the 
photo  from  this  Southern  coterie.  Dallas  Times-H erald  won  first 

place  in  a  special  election  year 
Special  Award  category.  Political,  with  a  pic- 

The  mid-West  and  West,  how-  ture  titled,  “Political  Ear.” 


Tlie  Southern  title  victory  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  pho- 
tographers  from  the  same  region 
1  ^  took  many  second  and  third- 

1  ^  place  honors  while  others  scored 

i  five  or  six  important  first-place 

Jp***  I'  %  victories:  George  Beebe,  man- 

I  aging  editor,  and  Bill  Kuenzel, 

^  *  staff  photographer,  of  the  Afro mt 

(Fla.)  Herald  grabbed  the  Pic- 
^  ^  ^  ture  Editing  Award  for  their 

paper;  Sturkey  placed  first  in 
111  ~  the  Newspaper  Picture  Story — 

News  category  while  a  colleague 
of  his  at  the  Observ’er,  Bruce 
Roberts,  scored  first  in  the  News- 
paper  Picture  Story,  Feature 
class.  Roberts  also  won  first 
place  in  the  Newspaper  Feature 
class.  Charlotte 

photographer,  Don  Hunter  of 
UNRUMPLED  LOOK  !t  character-  the  News,  took  first  place  in  the 
i*fic  of  30-year-otd  Don  Sturkey,  Portrait  and  Personality  cate- 
Charlotte  Observer,  who  won  the  gory.  Jimmy  Holt  of  the  Nash- 
Photographer  of  the  Year  cita-  Tennessean  completed  the 

tion.  He  entered  the  photo  biz  j-QSter  of  Southern  winners  with 

>  «-•  -  Newspaper  N.wa 

Star  and  High  Point  Enterprise  ^  , 

before  going  to  Charlotte  six  Both  Sturkey  and  Roberts  are 
years  ago.  in  their  early  30s  and  have  been 


When  a  frustrated  big  brother  showed  his  suspicion  of  his  new  twin 
sisters,  Don  Sturkey  snapped  it  and  won  third  prize  in  the  Newspaper 
Picture  Story — Feature  category  with  "A  Threat  To  The  Throne. 
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National  Ads  Soar  to  New  Record 


$782.1  Million  Spent  in  ^60  to  Promote  3,706  Products 


Newspaper  advertising  to  the 
tune  of  $782,149,000  —  a  new 
record  —  was  employed  by  1,- 
6$3  national  or  regional  com¬ 
panies  to  promote  the  sale  of 
8,706  products  in  1960. 

The  list  of  national  advertis- 
»rs’  newspaper  expenditures,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  by  the  Bureau 
»f  Advertising,  ANPA,  con- 
taineil  only  those  who  spent  at 
least  $25,000  in  dailies. 

Media  Records,  Inc.  made  lin¬ 
age  measurements  of  papers 
representing  75.2%  of  weekday 
and  91.4%  of  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion.  The  dollar  figures  do  not 
include  production  costs  nor  co¬ 
operative  advertising  funds  paid 
for  in  part  by  dealers. 

Increase  Over  1959 

Total  investments  were  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.2%  over  the  1959 
figure. 

The  leading  national  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  of  the  year  was 
General  Motors  Corporation, 
with  a  gain  of  4.5%  over  1959, 
for  a  total  of  $40,354,817.  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  Chrysler 
Corporation  were  in  second  and 
third  place,  with  expenditures  of 
$18,669,074  and  $18,091,428,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Ford  figure  rep¬ 
resents  a  decrease  of  5.1%, 
while  Chrysler’s  total  was  ap¬ 
proximately  on  a  par  with  its 
1959  expenditure. 

Among  classifications  compar¬ 
able  with  the  previous  year. 
Automotive  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  gainers,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10.2%  over  the  1959 
figure. 

Automotive  Is  Highest 

Automotive  was  the  biggest 
classification  with  a  total  of 
$196,685,000  in  1960,  New  pas- 
■  lenger  car  advertising,  the  larg- 
'  est  sub-classification,  totaled 
$113,963,000,  up  18.1%  from 
1959. 

Transportation  advertising 
rose  5.1%,  to  a  total  of  $52,547,- 
OOO.  Tobacco  advertising  totaled 
1  $35,031,000,  down  15.6%.  Alco- 

Iholic  beverage  ads  totaled  $62,- 
276,000,  approximately  equal  to 
I  the  1959  expenditure,  with 
f  liquors  and  wines  showing  gains 
I  of  2.3%  and  11.4%,  respectively, 
and  beer  off  9.2%. 

The  figures  are  contained  in 
the  Bureau’s  annual  report,  “Ex¬ 
penditures  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  Newspapers,”  to  be 
published  shortly  in  book  form. 


Top  100  National  Newspaper  Advertisers,  1960-1959 


Company 

1.  General  Motors  Corp.  . 

2.  Ford  Motor  Co.  ...  . 

3.  Chrysler  Foods  Corp . 

4.  General  Foods  Corp . 

5.  Distillers  Corp. — Sea9ram's  Ltd . 

6.  American  Motors  Corp . 

7.  Reynods  Tobacco  Co.  R.  J.  . 

8.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc . 

9.  General  Electric  . 

10.  General  Mills,  Inc . 

11.  National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp.  . 

12.  National  Dairy  Products . 

13.  Morris,  Philip,  I  nc . 

14.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  The  . 

15.  Lever  Bros.  Co . 

16.  Lorillard  Co.,  P .  . 

17.  Campbell  Soup  Co . 

18.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co . 

19.  Corn  Products  Company,  The  . 

20.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

21.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  The  . 

22.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The  . 

23.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc . 

24.  Pepsi-Cola  Co . 

25.  Studebaker-Packard  Corp . 

26.  Walker-Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  Hiram 

27.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  The 

28.  Standard  Brands,  Inc . 

29.  American  Home  Products  Corp . 

30.  Radio  Corp.  of  America . 

31.  Shell  Oil  Co . 

32.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc . 

33.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  . . 

34.  Greyhound  Corp.,  The . 

35.  Pan  American  World  Airways  . 

36.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co . 

37.  American  Airlines,  Inc . 

38.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc . 

39.  United  Airlines,  Inc . 

40.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I . 

41.  Delta  Airlines . 

42.  Heinx  Co.  H.  J . 

43.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp . 

44.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  . 

45.  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp.  . 

46.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  . 

47.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  . 

48.  Dow  Chemical  Co . 

49.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  The  .  . . . 

50.  Armour  &  Co .  .  ... 

51.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  . 

52.  Gulf  Oil  Corp . 

53.  Gerber  Products  Co . 

54.  Gillette  Co.,  The  . 

55.  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  . 

56.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  . 

57.  Institute  of  life  Insurance  . 

58.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  . 

59.  Pillsbury  Co . 

60.  Bristol-Myers  Co . 

61.  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd . 

62.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co . 

63.  Continental  Baking  Co.,  Inc . 

64.  Sterling  Drug  Inc .  . 

65.  Borden  Co.,  Ine.,  The  . 

66.  Johnson  &  Johnson  . 

67.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc . 

68.  Florida  Citrus  Commission  . 

69.  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc . 

70.  Heublein,  Inc . 

71.  Readers  Digest  Assn.,  Inc.,  The . 

72.  United  Steel  Workers  of  America  . 

73.  National  Airlines,  Inc . 

74.  Plough,  Inc.  . . . 

75.  Whirlpool  Corp. 

76.  Revlon,  Inc. 


I960 

1959 

1959 

7. 

Investment 

Rank 

Investment 

Change 

$40,354,817 

1 

$38,622,558 

+ 

4.5 

18,669,074 

2 

19.679.542 

— 

5.1 

18,091,428 

3 

18,095,839 

— 

0.0 

16,197,397 

4 

13,738,272 

+ 

17.9 

11,654,170 

5 

11,373,763 

+ 

2.5 

9,399,679 

7 

8,507,433 

10.5 

8,485,691 

8 

8,192,351 

+ 

3.6 

8,206,851 

II 

7,549.830 

+ 

8.7 

7,559,832 

10 

7,591,773 

— 

0.4 

6,715,579 

13 

7,064,547 

— 

4.9 

6,539,919 

9 

8,069,376 

— 

19.0 

6,022,399 

16 

6,545.894 

— 

8.0 

5,776,265 

19 

4,998,560 

+ 

5.6 

5,543,039 

6 

9,257,883 

— 

40.1 

5,162,958 

14 

6,876,767 

— 

24.9 

5,100,677 

15 

6.779.442 

— 

24.8 

4,619,378 

20 

4,906,207 

— 

5.8 

4,560,161 

12 

7,300,542 

— 

37.5 

4,498,483 

86 

1,459,015 

+ 

208.3 

4,316,227 

57 

2,063,356 

+ 

109.2 

4,276,067 

17 

6,249,563 

— 

31.6 

4,192,526 

22 

4,060,609 

+ 

3.2 

4,180,348 

21 

4,294,856 

— 

2.7 

4,105,105 

33 

3,222,211 

+ 

27.4 

3,775,068 

26 

3,743,778 

+ 

0.8 

3,763,018 

28 

3,445,156 

+ 

9.2 

3,596,620 

34 

3,207,669 

+ 

12.1 

3,465,145 

29 

3,388,216 

+ 

2.3 

3,460,401 

23 

3,967,967 

— 

12.8 

3,269,720 

74 

1,748,709 

+ 

87.0 

3,145,404 

40 

2,566,606 

+ 

22.6 

3,046,467 

35 

3,055,069 

— 

0.3 

2.991,744 

32 

3,252,097 

— 

8.0 

2,942,676 

94 

1,332,863 

+ 

120.8 

2,861,092 

42 

2,488,296 

+ 

15.0 

2,792,485 

31 

3,262,609 

— 

14.4 

2,743,841 

30 

3,302,266 

— 

16.9 

2,660,091 

27 

3,635,011 

— 

26.8 

2,496,343 

63 

1,924,971 

+ 

29.7 

2,460,342 

71 

1.806,412 

■F 

36.2 

2.449.142 

52 

2,154,953 

+ 

13.7 

2.447.658 

39 

2,843,715 

— 

13.9 

2,385,138 

48 

2,212,259 

4- 

7.8 

2,254,524 

54 

2,127,269 

+ 

6.0 

2,223,555 

47 

2,268,221 

— 

2.0 

2,147,979 

62 

1,954,355 

+ 

9.9 

2,136,094 

* 

162,906 

-t- 1203.8 

2,124.037 

51 

2,175,118 

— 

1.8 

2,059,397 

65 

1,913,440 

+ 

7.6 

2,053,573 

83 

1,544,650 

+ 

32.9 

1,972,198 

44 

2,442,550 

— 

19.2 

1,958,767 

• 

478,319 

+ 

309.5 

1,957,836 

« 

1,199,035 

+ 

63.3 

1,939,254 

59 

1,977,553 

— 

1.9 

1,934,389 

76 

1,720,453 

+ 

12.4 

1,925,230 

55 

2,087,706 

— 

7.8 

1,847,344 

90 

1,365,083 

+ 

35.3 

1,833,495 

60 

1,965,392 

— 

6.7 

1,827,032 

18 

5,305,357 

— 

65.6 

1,785,538 

93 

1,343,395 

+ 

32.9 

1,783,636 

88 

1,427,432 

+ 

25.0 

1,782,238 

53 

2,145,939 

— 

16.9 

1,767,525 

50 

2,208,705 

— 

20.0 

1,763,927 

58 

2,017,570 

— 

12.6 

1,756,511 

25 

3.799.166 

— 

53.8 

1,730,520 

* 

1,107,008 

+ 

56.3 

1,704,413 

« 

222,683 

+ 

665.4 

1,679,301 

43 

2,452,765 

— 

31.5 

1.668,233 

49 

2,210,468 

— 

24.5 

1,603,381 

77 

1,716,558 

— 

6.6 

1,559,377 

80 

1,631,430 

— 

4.4 

1,556,424 

92 

1,359,524 

+ 

14.5 

1,553,390 

56 

2,083,415 

— 

25.4 

1,537,960 

100 

1,263,772 

+ 

21.7 

1,519,531 

96 

1,314,286 

+ 

15.6 

1,489,901 

« 

1,074,990 

+ 

38.6 

{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Past  President  Burnet  Hershey,  AP's  Oliver  Gramling  and  Newsweeic's 
John  Luter,  president,  lug  the  Overseas  Press  Club  insignia  into  the  new 
clubhouse  on  West  40th  Street. 


Overseas  Press  Club  In  New  Location 

With  few  visible  signs  of  com-  will  become  the  Richard  Harding 
motion,  the  Overseas  Press  Club  Davis  Room, 
moved  last  weekend  from  its  old  OPC  President  John  Luter, 
address  on  East  39th  Street  to  who  is  associate  editor  of  News- 
its  11-story  home  at  50  West  week,  said  27  of  the  54  bedrooms 
40th  Street — the  former  home  will  be  available  for  out-of-town 
of  the  National  Republican  Club,  guests 

The  $600,000  paid  for  the  ^  reception  for  Associated 
place  by  the  Correspondents  ,  u  u 

j  ijj  11-  u-  Press  directors  was  held  at  the 
Fund  included  all  furnishings.  ,  ,,  ...  ,  . 

Various  rooms  now  named  clubhouse  this  week.  A  three- 
after  Republican  Presidents  will  convention  of  the  Marine 

be  given  appropriate  newspaper  Corps  Combat  Correspondents 
titles.  Thus  the  Harding  Room  Association  is  booked  in  June. 


A  view  from  the  top  of  the  circuler  stairs. 


FASTEST  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES* 


3^ranrisco 

Chronicle 


LARGEST  DAILY 

CIRCULATION 

IN 

NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

*Based  on  analysis  of  ABC  Publishers  Statements  for  periods  ending  September  30, 1957  and  1960. 

^ Based  on  analysis  of  latest  quarter  figures  in  .IBC  Audit  Reports  for  1960. 


StarPickedRightTime 
To  Drive  for  D.C.  Vote 

By  Gerry  van  <ler  Heuvel 


Washington 

The  bulk  of  the  credit  for 
bringing  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star's  70-year  campaign  for 
District  of  Columbia  suffrage  to 
a  successful  conclusion  goes  to  a 
young  Hill  reporter,  Grace 
Bassett. 

Members  of  the  Star  feel  that 
the  23rd  Amendment  would  not 
have  been  passed  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  her  efforts  leading  to 
and  covering  the  ’59-’(>()  hearings 
in  Congress. 

Grace  modestly  sjiread  the 
credit  around  the  paper  and 


rested  it  particularly  on  the 
.shoulders  of  Editor  Benjamin 
M.  McKehvay. 

“He  worked  constantly,”  she 
said.  “He  has  long  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  idea  of  a  D.  C.  vote. 
It  has  been  close  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Star  editors  for  a 
long  time.” 

Noyes  Trust  Fund 

The  will  of  the  late  Theodore 
W.  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Star 
from  11)08  to  1946,  set  up  a  trust 
fund  to  be  used  to  further  the 
cause  of  D.  C.  suffrage.  This 


money,  amounting  to  $25,000  in 
1960,  was  used  in  setting  up  a 
citizens  committee  which  worked 
as  a  liaison  group  in  the  state 
ratification  effort. 

It  was  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
.McKelway,  Miss  Bassett  said, 
that  instigated  the  1960  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  editorial  proposed 
attaching  a  D.  C.  Suffrage 
amendment  to  an  anti-poll  tax 
amendment  that  had  the  backing 
of  southern  Senators.  The  piece 
was  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.)  and  Senator  Keat¬ 
ing  (R-N.Y.)  offered  to  propose 
the  Amendment. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  Grace 
had  conducted  her  own  private 
poll  of  Judiciary  Committee 
members  and  she  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelway  had  become  convinced 
that  the  mood  in  Congress  was 
right  for  introducing  the  D.  C. 
Vote  legislation  once  more. 


With  other  Star  repot  ten 
Grace  plodded  through  .our 
rulings  and  legal  opinion.s,  co# 
ferred  with  experts  on  con^titj 
tional  law  and  met  deadlina 
with  a  steady  stream  of  articles 

The  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  staff  requested  copies  of  a 
series  of  front  page  articles  to 
use  as  reference  material. 

Entire  House  Polled 

While  the  Committee  was  stiB 
considering  the  Amendment  30 
Star  reporters  polled  the  entin 
House  of  Representatives.  Ths 
results  showed  that  of  the  9411 
who  answered,  279  favored  D.  C 
Representation,  312  favored 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  vote,  and  38  state  dele 
gations  (the  required  number  o: 
states  for  ratification)  favoret 
the  Presidential  vote. 

Working  for  ratification  o: 
the  Amendment,  once  it  has 
passed  both  House  and  Senate 
brought  the  entire  Star  teas 
into  play  again.  Mr.  McKelwaj 
sent  information  material  ar: 
covering  letters  to  editors  oi 
dailies  in  ever>'  state.  Copies  o 
more  than  a  hundred  editorial 
were  sent  to  him  as  a  result  o 
this. 

The  Associated  Press  was  re 
quested  to  give  national  coverap 
from  each  state  capital  and  th 
Star  sent  its  ovm  reporters  t 
trouble  spots  or  key  cities.  Grac- 
Bassett  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio 

In  Topeka,  Kansas,  Star  re 
porter  Bernard  Gwertzmai 
learned  at  noon  that  New  Hamp 
shire  had  been  the  37th  state  t 
ratify.  The  state  legislature  ha 
already  recessed  for  lunch  ar 
was  not  to  reconvene  until  3:3i 
Although  the  state  had  bee 
demanding  the  honor  of  bein 
the  38th  state  (as  a  present  t 
it  on  its  centennial)  it  was  mor 
than  likely  that  Ohio  woulc 
ratify  while  the  Kansas  legisla 
tors  were  out  to  lunch.  Mr 
Gwertzman  contacted  thi 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  ii 
less  than  10  minutes  the  legis 
lators  had  been  rounded  up  an( 
were  back  in  the  House  chamber. 

Ratification  had  taken  286 
days  against  an  average  of  18 
months  for  previous  constitn- 
!  tional  amendments. 


Abell  Buys  Stations  I 

Baltimobei 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub 
Usher  of  the  Sunpapers  and 
owner  of  WMAR-TV,  has  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Peninsula 
Broadcasting  Company  in  Salis 
bury,  Md.,  subject  to  approva. 
of  the  stockholders  of  Peninsula 
and  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  Peninsula  op¬ 
erates  radio  station  WBOC  and 
television  station  WBOC-TV. 


LAST  OPPORTUNITY! 


Complete  Pressroom  Equipment 

FOR  SALE  NOW... AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE 

(but  not  for  long!) 

This  equipment,  which  formerly  printed  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  still 
available  for  a  limited  time  before  it  must  be  removed  from  its  present 
location. 


it  includes: 

•  60  Hoe  ver- 
t  i  c  a  I  -t y  p  e 
press  units 

•  1 2  folders 

•  1  2  Cutler 
Hammer  con¬ 
veyors 

The  above  can 
be  purchased 
in  five-unit 
groups  com¬ 
plete  with 
main  drive 
motors  and 
controls. 


The  stereotype 
foundry  con¬ 
sists  of: 

•  4  wood  auto¬ 
plates 

•  4  wood  ten- 
s  i  0  n  a  u  1 0  - 
shavers 

•  2  eight-ton 
pots 

•  1  three-ton 
pot 
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BIGGEST 
E 

NEWSPAPER. 

DOCUMENlARy 

Films 

IS 

CdPL^  PRPDUCTfONS 

PRODUCING  FILMS  SHOWING  NLWTE.CHNiQUES, 
IDEAS  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN  MODERN  NEWSPAPERS. 


Film  listings  available  on  request 


A  |DtViSlON|OF  THE  COPLEY  PRESS.  INC 

7776  Ivanhoe,  P.O.  Box  68 
La  Jolla.  California 


Monarch  for  maximum  output 


Comparison  of  output— Regular  high  speed  machine  vs. 

new  Intertype  Monarch 


Regular 
high  speed 
machine 


Monarch 


The  Intertype  Monarch  is  the  fastest  and  most 
productive  linecasting  machine  made  ...  so  fast 
that  it  will  produce  up  to  a  million  more  lines 
of  newspaper  text  per  year  than  conventional 
machines.  These  extra  lines  make  a  big  difference 
in  time  and  production  costs.  With  Monarchs,  you 
can  also  save  valuable  floor  space,  meet  dead¬ 
lines  easier,  quicker.  Convert  to  Monarchs  for 
setting  news,  editorial,  market  quotations  and 
classified,  and  you  will  establish  new  standards  of 
production  and  economy  in  your  composing  room. 


Intertype  Company 


t  Fotosetter  cuts  display  costs 


The  Fotosetter  is  the  most  versatile  typesetting 
machine  made.  It  produces  mixed  or  straight 
matter  at  keyboard  speed  in  sizes  from  3  pt. 
through  72  pt.  on  film  or  photographic  paper . . . 
and  does  it  with  only  one  unit,  in  one  operation, 
directly  from  the  keyboard.  It  is  based  on  simple 
mechanical  principles.  Requires  minimum  training 
for  use  and  maintenance.  With  the  Fotosetter 
Method,  you  can  lower  production  costs  and 
ifhprove  the  quality  of  your  display  advertising. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Help  Wanted  Reflects 
Brightening  Economy 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Last  month  car  buyers  gob¬ 
bled  up  the  output  of  the  auto 
industry  at  an  18,000  per  day 
clip.  That  made  March  the  best 
month  of  the  year  thus  far. 
With  the  rate  of  sales  in  the 
final  10  days  of  the  month  hit¬ 
ting  21,000  cars  per  day  manu¬ 
facturers  were  upgrading  pro¬ 
duction  schedules. 

The  stepped-up  car  buying 
was  only  one  indication  that 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  briefest  and  mildest  eco¬ 
nomic  downturns  has  begun  to 
bottom  out.  A  more  familiar  and 
broader  indicator  of  the  validity 
of  this  premise  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  shown  in  help  wanted  ad 
count  by  76  of  the  113  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  ad  count  figures  are 
tallied  in  the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro. 
Help  Wanted  Trend  each  month. 
While  total  help  wanted  ad 
count  was  still  down  21%  below 
last  year’s  level,  the  drop  off 


in  March  was  5%  less  than  in 
F  ebruary. 

Actually,  a  handful  of  cities 
tend  to  pull  the  average  down 
because  of  unique  local  situa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  Detroit 
shows  a  loss  of  55*,^%,  St. 
Louis,  40%,  Baltimore,  39*/4%, 
Cleveland,  36%,  Chicago,  34%. 

Strong  support  for  the  statis¬ 
tics  revealed  by  B.  K.  Davis  is 
detailed  in  a  recent  lead  story  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  headed, 
''Hiring  In  The  Rise."  Of  66 
major  companies  around  the 
countr>'  queried  31  say  they  plan 
to  add  employees  in  the  next  two 
months;  the  same  number  .say 
they  do  not  intend  to  decrease 
their  payrolls  while  only  four 
anticipate  layoffs. 

*  *  * 

THE  SEARS  STORY 

This  is  a  noteworthy  month 
for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  The 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

...a  real 

bread  and  butter  market! 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  DELICIOUS  STATISTICS: 

The  ABC  market  (Altoona  and  Blair  County)  has 
an  average  per  family  income  of  $5,912,  a  pre¬ 
dicted  population  in  1961  of  139,000  and  annual 
$  144-million  in  total  retail  sales — $35-million  of 
which  is  spent  for  FOOD!  And  ABC -market  resi¬ 
dents  live  well  in  other  ways;  They  spend  more  on 
clothes  than  Sioux  Qty,  Iowa;  buy  more  furniture 
and  appliances  than  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  more 
cars  and  auto  supplies  than  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Get  your  bite  of  this  nourishing  market — served 
up  exclusively  by  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  the 
newspaper  that  reaches  98%  of  Altoona  families, 
3  out  of  4  in  Blair  County. 

SELL  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  B.  Bealer,  Adr.  Mgr. 


■  f  . 


giant  mail  order  and  retail  chain 
takes  a  bow  for  its  Diamond 
Jubilee  and  makes  a  deep  curt¬ 
sey  in  passing  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  help  wanted  ad  for 
a  watch  maker  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  75  years  ago,  on 
April  1st,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  that  today  owns 
740  retail  stores  eleven  mail  or¬ 
der  plants  and  more  than  945 
catalogue  sales  offices  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  with  annual  net 
sales  in  excess  of  $4  billion. 

One  of  the  major  users  of 
newspaper  space,  both  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  over  the  years. 
Sears’  first  want  ad,  placed  by 
the  firm’s  founder,  Richard  W. 
Sears  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
cost  87c  and  resulted  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  one  Alvah  C.  Roebuck, 
who  lyecame  the  co-founder  of 
the  company. 

Current  president  of  Sears, 
Crowdus  Baker,  will  pay  his 
respects  to  classified  advertising 
by  api)earing  as  guest  of  honor 
at  the  ANCAM  Convention 
luncheon  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
June  20th.  He  will  tell  the  dele¬ 
gates  how  Sears  uses  classified 
adv’ertising  today  and  in  turn 
will  accept  an  award  commemo¬ 
rating  that  first  want  ad  75 
years  ago. 

*  *  * 

BEST  ANTIDOTE 

A  flock  of  colorful  tear  pages 
fluttered  out  of  an  envelope  the 
other  day  from  Blanche  Gates, 
CAM,  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star- 
World.  One  featured  an  auto  ad 
somewhat  better  than  a  quarter 
page  placed  by  Ryan  Chevrolet. 
The  ad  sporting  red  type,  a  map 
showing  readers  how  to  get 
there  and  promising  big  sav¬ 
ings  during  a  “Sales  Safari” 
was  indeed  an  eye  filler.  On  the 
following  week,  in  similar  sized 
space  Ryan  Chevrolet  repro¬ 
duced  a  telegram  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  congratulating  the  dealer¬ 
ship  on  a  24.7%  increase  in 
sales  over  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

On  another  color  ad,  this  time 
a  half  page  real  estate  inser- 


CUSTOMER'S  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

A  Newsprint  Mill  located  in  Eastern 
Canada  requires  an  experienced  man  to 
service  customers  principally  iKated  in 
North  Eastern  United  States. 
REQUIREMENTS  •  A  broad  knowledge 
of  operation  and  adjustment  of  high¬ 
speed  multi-unit  newsprint  presses  and 
Press  Room  Organization  •  An  analytical 
or  statistical  approach  to  evaluate  data 
regarding  press  performance  •  Some 
technical  knowledge  of  newsprint  would 
be  advantageous,  but  not  essential  •  Will¬ 
ingness  to  travel  •  Age  30  to  40  years. 
DUTIES  •  Assist  publishers  in  the  use  of 
newsprint  to  obtain  best  results  •  Advise 
the  Mill  of  customer’s  technical  problems 
•  Correlate  results  of  press  runs  with 
physical  tests  on  paper  samples. 
ADDRESS  Please  write  to  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  P.O.  Box  569,  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec,  stating  experience  and  qualifications. 
Replies  will  be  acknowledged  and  treated 
in  strict  confidence. 


tion,  CAM  Gates  notes  the 
vertiser  reported  26  qualifiedl 
buyers  responded  with  two  pay. 
ing  all  cash  on  the  barrel  hi  juJ 
for  homes.  Small  wonder  Blanch* 
Gates  is  giving  short  shrift  to 
recession  talk.  She  says  good 
strong  classified  ads  are  the  liest 
antidote  around. 

• 

Chicago  Giiildsmeii 
Strike  Defender 

Chicago 

More  than  75  editorial,  Imsi- 
ness  office  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  employees,  members 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild, 
were  on  strike  here  this  week 
against  the  Chicago  Defender,. 
Negro  daily  newspaper. 

"rhe  strike  was  called  after 
guild  members,  .seeking  renewal 
of  a  contract  covering  both  non¬ 
mechanical  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  €*mployees,  claimed  the 
company  had  committed  an  un¬ 
fair  lalwr  practice.  The  guild  is 
seeking  for  first  time  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  for  mechanical 
employees  as  well  as  editorial 
and  business  office  staffers. 

The  management,  according  to 
Ken  Bird,  guild  executive  direc¬ 
tor  here,  refused  to  show  the 
Defender’s  financial  records  to 
support  its  claim  it  was  unable 
to  afford  pay  increases. 

John  H.  Sengstacke,  Defender 
publisher,  said  the  basic  issue 
was  that  of  one  contract  for  the 
two  groups,  which  he  views 
as  two  separate  units.  The  guild 
has  claimed  its  right  to  bargain 
for  printers  and  pressmen  since 
that  group  voted  last  February 
for  the  guild  to  represent  them. 

Negotiations  with  the  non¬ 
mechanical  employees  have  been 
going  on  since  last  November, 
but  management  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  guild  as  bargaining  I 
agent  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  employees  until  after 
they  voted  in  favor  of  the  guild. 
Mr.  Sengstacke  said  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  with  the  guild 
on  the  basis  of  two  contracts, 
one  for  each  of  the  two  groups. 

Striking  guildsmen  were 
picketing  the  Defender  plant 
while  non-striking  employees 
continued  to  publish  the  paper. 
• 

Religion  Coverage 
Citations  for  5 

The  National  Religious  Pub¬ 
licity  Council  has  presented 
awards  to  five  publications  and 
their  religion  editors  or  report¬ 
ers  for  outstanding  coverage  of 
religion. 

Those  cited  were:  Marianne 
Kelsy,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Kenneth  Dole,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Douglas  Auchincloss, 
Time;  Aubrey  Wice,  Toronto 
Telegram,  and  Jo- Ann  Price, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Colormatic*  by  Hoe  reduces  the  possibility  of  web  breakage  to  an  absolute  minimum.  But  when  it  does  occur, 
nothing  very  aggravating  can  possibly  happen.  The  Hoe  overload  release  clutch  goes  into  action  instantaneously 
and  automatically.  The  press  stops.  The  clutch  is  re-set  simply  by  inserting  a  wrench  in  an  exterior  socket,  and 
turning  it  180°.  There  is  nothing  to  fix,  repair  or  replace.  This  automatic  overload  protection  is  just  one  of  many 
major  features  of  Hoe  Colormatic.  Look  and  listen  for  yourself.  Your  eyes  and  ears  will  h  m  ■■■ 

report  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  prog-  ■■■ 

ress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  ■  Ibb 


Giant  Step”  in  Communication 

Five  regional  headquarters 
now  put  Great  Northern  within 
"stepping  distance”  of  your  office 


Good  things  are  going  on 
at  Great  Northern,  American 
company  “on  the  go.”  In  forest 
and  mill,  new  and  better  means 
to  make  good  newsprint  are 
being  matched  by  the  latest 
office  methods,  many  of  them 
electronically  operated,  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  tradition  of  Good 
Service  to  the  American  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  American  industry 
“on  the  go.” 

In  any  age  one  of  the  best 
“good  things”  any  company 
can  offer  its  customers  is  good 
men  sincerely  working  in  their 
interest.  Today  the  Great 
Northern  man  has  five  regional 


headquarters  to  step  out  of  . . . 
in  order  to  step  into  your  plant 
or  office.  His  report  on  what 
Great  Northern  is  doing  in 
partnership  with  the  neWspaper 
industry,  will  interest  you.  As 
always,  his  counsel  on  the 
storage  and  handling  of  news¬ 
print  is  soundly  based  upon 
company  experience  gained  in 
many  pressrooms  for  over  half 
a  century. 

Call  him  .  .  .  any  time. 
Today,  at  Great  Northern, 
“near  as  your  phone”  means 
it  more  than  ever  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  in  touch 
with  our  customers. 


h  GREAT  NORTHERN 


Leading  domestic  supplier  of  Good  Newsprint 
to  American  newspapers  for  61  years 


Great  Northern  now  stands  ready  to  serve  you  from 
regional  headquarters  in  five  leading  cities: 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrra>  Hill  2-5984 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7960 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  GArfield  1-3080 
1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  STerling  3-4677 

The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  todoy 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SCANNING  THE 
EDITORIAL  PAGE 

(Part  Two) 


publisher  of  the  tabloid  Weat- 
bury  Times,  honorable  mention 
winner,  maintains  that  a  good 
editorial  page  should  have  the 
same  appearance  week  after 
week;  should  contain  interest¬ 
ing  diversified  editorials  along 
with  a  series  of  special  features, 
and  should  have  a  cartoon 


newspapers.  (He  adds  that  this 
also  applies  to  some  dailies). 

Need,  Want  Editorials 

Mr.  Humphrey  says  that  peo¬ 
ple  still  need  and  want  editorial 
opinion  and  comment  from  re¬ 
liable  sources.  “They  need  to 
know  not  only  what  an  editorial 


By  Riek  Friedman 

/  have  long  felt  that  in  the 
main,  the  average  weekly  edi- 
trrial  page  displays  an  attitude 
that  it  is  merely  a  necessary, 
hut  bothersome  appendage  to 
the  remainder  of  the  paper; 
that  it  is  put  off  until  the  last 
minute  each  week  in  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  it  can  be  avoided 
entirely.  In  both  makeup  and 
content,  all  too  many  of  these 
pages  reflect  a  sort  of  ‘step 
child’  treatment.  Where  Page 
I  One  and  other  inside  pages 
often  show  a  remarkable  amount 
of  effort  and  hard  work,  the 
editorial  page  becomes  a  ratch- 
all.” 

The  above  comes  from  Hugh 
Humphrey,  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News  (circula¬ 
tion  38,000  daily  and  Sunday). 
-Mr.  Humphrey  was  the  judge 
in  the  Editorial  Page  Division 
of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  1960  Newspaper  Contest. 

The  Editorial  Page  is  the 
heart  of  the  newspaper. 

This  comes  from  Leonard  H. 
Prince,  editor  of  the  Massena 
Observer,  picked  by  Mr.  Humph¬ 
rey  as  the  third-place  winner 
in  the  NY  PA  editorial  page  con¬ 
test. 

These  two  statements  illus¬ 
trate  opposite  poles  of  the  week¬ 
ly  editorial  page  picture.  They 
'  are  part  of  the  response  from 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  NYPA 
Editorial  Page  winners  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  this  column  for  their 
criteria  on  what  goes  into  a 
good  editorial  page. 

What  these  prize-winning  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  man  who  judged 
I  them  have  to  say  might  point 
the  way  for  those  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  editorial  pages 
in  weekly  newspapers. 

Outside  the  Community 

J.  W.  Boynton,  editor  of  the 
second-place  Clinton  Courier, 
feels  that  the  page  should  be 
distinctive,  well  written  and  at¬ 
tractive;  it  should  stand  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  paper;  and 
the  editorials  should  be  mean¬ 
ingful  and  timely.  He  also  calls 
for  a  page  that  reflects  more 
than  local  interest.  “The  Ck)ur- 
I  ier  has  tried  from  time  to  time 
i  to  use  worthwhile  material  from 
its  representatives  in  Albany 
and  Washington,”  Mr.  Boynton 
writes.  “All  have  been  requested 
to  prepare  regular  colymns.  In 


this  way  we  are  getting  first 
hand  insights  into  news  of  na¬ 
tional  interest.” 

He  adds  that  five  years  ago 
the  Courier  wrote  on  national 
issues  based  on  knowledge 
gained  from  the  New  York 
dailies  and  the  news  magazines 
but  stopped  this  practice.  “Opin¬ 
ions  based  on  what  one  reads 
are  hardly  worth  the  space.  If 
first  hand  accounts  aren’t  avail¬ 
able,  it’s  best  to  leave  comments 
on  such  things  to  the  experts.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  concurs  on 
this.  “Many  weekly  editors  are 
in  no  position  to  comment  in 
great  depth  on  many  of  the 
problems  outside  their  locali¬ 
ties,”  he  says.  “Here  is  where 
the  judicious  selection  of  col¬ 
umnists  is  highly  important. 
The  proper  use  of  a  few  weekly 
columns  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  can  serve  the 
most  useful  of  purpose  —  both 
by  giving  the  reader  the  best 
of  informed  opinion  and  by  free¬ 
ing  the  weekly  editor  to  devote 
himself  to  local  editorials.” 

.4  New  Era 

Mr.  Humphrey  maintains  that 
the  time  when  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  thought  only  in  terms  of 
local  issues  and  directed  his  edi¬ 
torial  page  accordingly  is  past. 
“This  concept  no  longer  holds 
true  because  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  matters  are  the  daily 
concern  of  every  reader  now,” 
he  points  out. 

Both  Mr.  Boynton  and  Mr. 
Prince  advocate  using  a  column 
of  material  from  past  editions. 
The  Courier’s  “Past  Issues”  col¬ 
umn  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
editorial  page  as  is  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  “Local  History.” 

“I  feel  that  when  a  paper 
is  115  years  old  it  ought  to  make 
use  of  its  files,”  writes  Mr. 
Boynton.  “On  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  space  demanded  we 
leave  the  column  out  we  got 
hell  from  any  number  of  the 
faithful.” 

Mr.  Prince  adds  this  interest¬ 
ing  idea  for  using  back  issues. 
“As  soon  as  we  can  get  our  old 
files  microfilmed  I  would  like  to 
take  a  newspaper  of  20  years 
ago  and  review  it  as  I  would 
a  book.  I  think  this  would  be  as 
great  an  improvement  as  Dear 
Abby  is  today  over  the  old 
Dorothy  Dix  column.” 

Martin  E.  Weiss,  editor  and 


(which  he  calls  a  necessity). 

He  writes  that  the  Times  has 
just  started  a  three-page  fea¬ 
ture  section  with  the  editorial 
page  as  one  of  the  three  pages. 

Mr.  Prince  agrees  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  needs  a  cartoon  and 
syndicated  colunms  in  order  to 
give  a  more  balance  page,  but 
advises;  “If  the  syndicate  ma¬ 
terial  is  opposite  to  the  editor’s 
thinking,  the  column  should 
either  be  discarded,  or  else  an 
editor’s  note  should  be  added 
or  prefaced  in  explanation.” 

Flying  the  Flag 

Mr.  Prince  has  some  definite 
ideas  on  the  importance  of  the 
flag.  He  claims  it  should  be  at 
the  top  of  the  two  left-hand 
columns  and  he  gives  some  good 
reasons  why. 

“Some  newspapers  try  to  hide 
the  flag  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  it.  It  floats  through  the  paper, 
one  issue  at  the  bottom,  another 
issue  at  one  side.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  should  be  anchored 
in  the  whole  newspaper,  it  is  the 
flag.” 

The  flag  contains  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  ownership,  staff  and 
cost  of  subscription,  he  points 
out.  “A  new  resident  may  want 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  turn  to 
the  flag  for  the  editor’s  name. 
Nothing  is  as  important  as  the 
price  of  the  paper  per  year. 
Why  make  it  difficult  for  the 
would-be  subscriber  to  find  out 
the  subscription  rate  by  using 
the  flag  as  a  filler  anywhere  on 
the  first  six  pages  bmause  the 
post  office  says  you  have  to  give 
certain  information  within  the 
first  six  pages  for  a  second  class 
postage  permit?” 

Mr.  Prince  claims  that  a  flag 
at  the  top  of  the  editorial  page 
gives  prestige  and  substance  to 
the  editorials,  and  adds:  “If  a 
person  is  reading  the  editorials, 
he  can  glance  up  to  the  top  and 
see  who  the  editor  is.  He  can 
call  him  on  the  telephone  and 
tell  him  where  the  editor  went 
wrong  —  or  right.” 

Mr.  Prince  also  advocates 
front  page  pluggers  for  certain 
editorials  as  proving  effective. 

All  are  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Boynton’s  statement  that  the 
editorial  page  should  be  distinc¬ 
tive,  well  written  and  attractive, 
but  Mr.  Humphrey  takes  this  a 
step  farther  in  pointing  out  that 
too  many  weekly  editors  are 
overlooking  what  could  be  the 
most  important  page  in  their 


writer  or  columnist  thinks  of 
a  particular  situation,  but  why 
he  thinks  as  he  does.  In  this 
function,  the  newspaper  is  still 
supreme  and  probably  always 
will  be.” 

He  concludes  with  this  timely 
warning: 

If  our  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  are  to  maintain  a 
sound  state  of  health,  they 
must  devote  more  time  and 
attention  to  their  editorial 
jHiges.  The  editorial  page  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the 
voice  of  any  community  and 
it  can  still  sound  out  loud  and 
clear  if  the  hoarseness  occas- 
sioned  by  neglect  is  cured. 
The  above  matches  up  with 
this  timely  advice  from  Mr. 
Prince:  The  fuige  should  be 
built  up  and  promoted  in  every 
way.  Time  and  thought  devoted 
to  the  editorial  jMge  will  pay 
off. 

(Next  week:  A  discussion  of 
some  prize-winning  editorials). 


THURSDATA 


MOTHER’S  DAY  —  The  Har- 
riman  (Tenn.)  Record  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Roane  County  “Mother  of 
the  Year.”  The  winning  mother 
will  receive  a  bouquet  of  roses 
from  the  Record  on  Mother’s 
Day,  May  14,  and  will  represent 
the  county  in  the  state  “Mother 
of  the  Year”  contest.  State  win¬ 
ners  compete  for  the  title, 
“Mother  of  America.” 

«  ♦  « 

WORKSHOP  SCHEDULED— 
Robert  Shaw  will  direct  the 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Weekly  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  Workshop  at  Carbondale, 
Ill.,  July  2-8.  Mr.  Shaw  is  assist¬ 
ant  manager,  Washington  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Communications,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

*  *  * 

THE  COPY  BOY  RIDES  IN 
THE  TRUNK  —  A  Rolls  Royce 
limousine  delivered  the  staff  of 
Manhattan  East,  New  York 
City  weekly,  to  their  new  offices 
on  April  14.  The  quarters  are 
in  a  cellar  opposite  the  Indian 
Embassy  on  E.  64th  St.  Man¬ 
hattan  East  also  delivers  its 
papers  to  newsstands  each  week 
in  a  Rolls  Royce  (except  on 
cloudy  or  rainy  days  when  a 
Mercedes  Benz,  Jaguar  or  Rover 
is  used). 


Weekly  Sales 


Wetumpka,  Ala. 

The  Wetumpka  Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Howell  Rose 
Golson  and  his  descendants  for 
60  years,  has  been  sold  by  Hal 
Fisher  to  a  firm  headed  by  Bruce 
Jetton,  agricultural  editor  for 
Auburn  University  Extension 
Service. 

Mr.  Fisher,  retiring  editor, 
said  he  would  devote  full  time 
to  the  Tuskegee  News  which  he 
also  owns. 

Mr.  Jetton,  the  new  editor  and 
publisher,  formerly  worked  with 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
the  Enterprise  Ledger,  and  the 
Tuscaloosa  News,  where  he  was 
farm  and  state  editor  for  three 
and  one-half  years. 

Other  members  of  the  firm 
are  Ellis  Taylor  and  William  G. 
Jones,  both  of  Jasper,  Ala.  Mr. 
Jones  was  designated  as  agent 
by  stockholders  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  capital  stock.  The 
total  amount  of  authorized  capi¬ 
tal  stock  was  listed  at  $12,000 
with  each  sharing  equally. 

*  «  * 

Sparta,  Mich. 

Barry  Brand,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
the  85-year-old  Sentinel-Leader 


from  H.  J.  Kurtz,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  who  is  retiring  after 
operating  the  newspaper  since 
1932. 

Mr.  Brand  is  a  former  admin¬ 
istrative  aide  to  Rep.  Gerald 

R.  Ford,  Michigan  Republican. 
A  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brand  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Jackson  and  Grandville,  Mich. 
*  *  * 

Clarkson,  Neb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Evans  of 
West  Point,  Neb.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Colfax  County  Press 
here  from  Anton  Odvarka. 

«  *  * 

Parshall,  N.  D. 

Donald  S.  Dally  has  sold  his 
Mountrail  County  Record  here 
to  George  Cokens,  former  Beulah 
newspaperman . 

Mr.  Cokens  purchased  the 
Beulah  (N.  D.)  Independent  in 
1953  and  operated  the  paper  for 
three  years  before  returning  to 
Illinois,  where  he  started  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  weekly. 

He  disposed  of  his  interests 
there  several  months  ago  to  re¬ 
turn  to  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Dally  is  the  son  of  Harold 
N.  Dally,  editor  of  the  Beulah 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

Joseph  Purtell  of  New  York 
city,  an  editor  of  Time  maga¬ 


EXTRA!  He’s  a  Star! 


Johnny  Schnell,  15-ycar  old  newspaper  carrier  for  the 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail,  is  the  star  of  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Service’s  30-minute  tilm  about  American  teen¬ 
agers.  Narrated  lor  use  in  45  countries, the  movie  shows 
the  daily  life  and  activities  of  a  typical  American  boy. 
And  Johnny  Schnell  is  typical  .  .  .  from  the  hou.se  and 
town  he  lives  in  to  his  school  activities  and  hobbies 
.  .  .  from  his  crew  cut  to  his  size  11  shoes.  Yes,  Johnny 
Schnell  is  typical;  he’s  also  an  individual,  which  after 
all  is  the  basic  American  story.  Hagerstown  is  proud  of 
the  film,  "The  Education  ot  Johnny  Schnell”  .  .  .  it’s 
also  proud  of  the  star. 


3he  Mfralft-iJJnil 


HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


zine,  has  purchased  controlling 
interest  in  the  Fairfield  County 
Publications  Inc.  The  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  the  by-weekly  Town  Crier 
which  circulates  here  and  in 
Westport. 

Mr.  Purtell  purchased  the 
stock  of  Arthur  J.  Pearce  and 
Luis  Vilallon. 

• 

Reporter  Expelled, 
Recalled  to  Interview 

The  President  of  Guatemala, 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes, 
ordered  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  Paul  P.  Kennedy  to  get 
out  of  the  country  April  9,  then 
invited  him  to  return  for  an 
interview  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reported  that  his 
expulsion  was  due  to  a  dispatch 
he  had  written  last  Jan.  9  after 
visiting  Retalhuleu  where  a 
guerrilla  force  was  being  train¬ 
ed.  An  official  said  he  had  dis¬ 
pleased  the  President  with  his 
report  of  “something  about  an 
alleged  invasion  of  Cuba  by 
Guatemala.” 

The  reporter,  who  works  out 
of  Mexico  City  as  the  Times’ 
Central  America  correspondent, 
went  to  El  Salvador.  He  received 
a  message  from  the  President’s 
press  secretary  that  said:  “The 
matter  has  been  resolved.  Come 
back  soonest.  President  will  re¬ 
ceive  you  today.  Greetings.” 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  reported.  President  Ydi¬ 
goras  denied  that  forces  were 
being  trained  for  an  invasion  of 
Cuba  but  if  Castro  ever  should 
strike  at  Guatemala,  “we  would 
hit  something  in  Havana  in 
hours.” 

Story  of  Linotype 
Filmed  for  Television 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  produced  a  special 
film,  “The  Eighth  Wonder,”  for 
television  showing  in  29  cities 
throughout  the  United  States 
during  1961. 

The  title  of  the  film  recalls 
the  words  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who,  when  he  first  saw  Mergen- 
thaler’s  linecasting  machine,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “The  Eighth  Wonder” 
of  the  world.  Tracing  the  history 
of  the  development  of  typeset¬ 
ting  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
film  will  be  shown  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  “Pulsebeat,”  a 
documentary  series. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  plans  to  notify  people  in 
the  graphic  arts  by  mail,  when 
the  film  is  scheduled  for  tele¬ 
vising  in  their  respective  cities, 
J.  A.  Keller,  president,  said. 

In  addition  to  the  television 
version,  a  longer  film  in  full 
color,  has  been  prepared  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  75th  Anniversary 
1  of  the  Linotype,  invented  by 
I  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  in  1886. 


PRIZE  STORY- 
the  Louisville 
nal  won  the 
Chi  prixe  for 
Carter  County 


led  to  state 
Cherry  is  now 


—Richard  Cherry  of 
(Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
local  Sigma  Delts 
a  case  study  of  ths 
school  system  which 
investigations.  Mr. 
assistant  city  editor.) 


V  ote  F  raud  Report  i 
Refutes  Chi  Profs 

Chicago 

The  report  of  Morris  J.  Wex-i 
ler,  special  assistant  state’s  at¬ 
torney  named  to  investigate  the 
Nov.  8  election,  substantiates  to 
some  extent  the  charges  by  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  that  vote  fi-auds 
were  widespread  in  Chicago. 

The  Wexler  report  charged 
“misbehavior  and  misconduct” 
on  the  part  of  662  polls  official^ 
Three  University  of  Chicago, 
professors  had  released  ani 
earlier  report  on  the  same  sub 
ject,  concluding  that  vote  fraud) 
charges  were  “baseless  and  un-f 
substantiated”  as  reported  by 
Chicagfo’s  newspapers.  (E&P, 
Feb.  18,  page  11). 

The  professors’  report  said  | 
their  study  did  not  attempt  to; 
make  an  independent  examina-l 
tion  of  the  presence  or  absence) 
of  fraud  in  the  1960  Chicago! 
election.  They  acknowledged  the 
assistance  of  Earl  Bush,  Mayo' 
Daley’s  public  relations  advisor, 
in  providing  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation,  which  was  used  to  imply 
that  Chicago’s  four  dailies  had 
been  gfuilty  of  irresponsible  re¬ 
porting  in  presenting  Republi¬ 
can  charges  after  the  Nov.  8 
election. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  tagged 
the  three  professors  as  “three 
blind  mice.” 

• 

Late  Watch  Scholar 

San  Francisco 

The  Late  Watch,  composed  of 
newspaper  veterans,  gave  its  ■ 
$500  Edmond  D.  Coblentz  me¬ 
morial  scholarship  of  $500  to 
Anthony  Trampler,  a  Son  Fran- , 
cisco  Chronicle  copy  boy,  at  the 
annual  reunion  this  week. 


SOMETHING  MISSING  .  .  . 

.  .  .  (like  California  without  the  Billion-Dollar  Valley  of  the  Bees).  Perhaps  you’re 
serving  up  a  terrific  advertising  campaign  elsewhere  in  California,  but  you’re 
empty-handed  as  far  as  the  27  prosperous  counties  of  inland  California  are  con¬ 
cerned  unless  you’re  using  the  McClatchy  Bees.  No  other  newspapers  reach  this 
important  California  market  in  depth.  And  McClatchy  offers  you  3  discount  plans.* 

Data  Source:  Sales  Management’s  1960  Copyrighted  Survey 


McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  .  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 


'McClatchy  gives  national  advertisers  discounts  on  bulk  .  .  .  frequency 
,  ,  or  combined  bulk-frequency.  Check  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  for  details. 


Per  Capita 
Retail  Sales  in 
Fort  Worth 
TOP  Dallas, 
Houston,  San 
Antonio  and  tne 
U.  S.  Average! 

$1,692 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  gives  you  86.8% 
coverage  of  Metro  Fort  Worth  .  .  .  plus  Bonus 
Coverage^  of  the  rich  100-county  Fort  Worth 
Market,  where  26.5%  of  Texas’  total  Effective 
Buying  Income  and  23.9%  of  Texas’  households 
are  concentrated. 


^Star-Telegram  average  daily  family  coverage  in 
West  Texas  counties  is  53.8%.  On  Sunday  it 
is  43.6%. 


Sources:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business,  1958;  U.  S.  Census  of  Population; 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  3/31/60;  Soles  Manage¬ 
ment  Magazine. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telei^jIm 

An***  O.  C*rt*r,  Jr..  Pft.  A  Natl  AAvcrtitm*  0sr»ct«r  \  ^ 
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LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


Without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Jyit  o  good  newspoper ' 


Study  Center 
To  Probe 
TV  Scandals 

Why  do  we  have  TV  scandals? 
is  among  questions  to  be  probed 
in  a  new  study  of  the  American 
character  announced  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president 
of  the  Ford  financed  group  that 
is  continuing  its  already  started 
study  of  mass  media,  revealed 
that  to  develop  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  the  new  probe  a  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  more  than  100  leaders 
in  American  life  participating. 

“In  addition,  a  series  of  case 
studies  analyzing  American 
moral  and  ethical  standards  is 
being  made,”  the  report  stated. 
“These  studies  will  illustrate  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  par- 
j  ticular  dilemmas  have  arisen  in 
American  life — in  corporations, 
in  advertising,  the  mass  media, 
political  parties,  the  professions, 
and  the  world  of  entertainment.” 

I  Among  those  who  have  asso- 
!  ciated  themselves  with  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  John  Cogley  of  the 
Center’s  staff,  is  Donald  Mc¬ 
Donald,  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Marquette  University. 

Link  with  Encyclopaedia 

The  report  announced  that 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  formerly 
I  editor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkans- 
\  as  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  Encyclopaedia 
!  Britannica  in  a  new  arrange- 
j  ment  the  Center  has  entered 
j  with  that  publication.  The  Cen- 
i  ter  will  take  part  in  planning 
I  future  revisions  of  the  Encyclo- 
!  pedia,  but  “the  arrangement  does 
not  contemplate  the  substitution 
of  the  Center  for  the  Editor,  edi¬ 
torial  department,  or  board  of 
editors  of  that  publication,”  it 
was  explained. 

Mr.  Ashmore  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Center’s  staff  for  the 
past  year  and  a  director  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  since 
1955.  He,  with  Bruce  Catton  and 
1  Alicia  Patterson  who  are  also 
I  directors  of  the  Center,  and 
'  Prof.  Eric  F.  Goldman  have  been 
1  carrying  forward  the  mass 
I  media  study,  of  which  Frank 
K.  Kelly  is  staff  director.  He  is 
j  also  planning  for  the  possible 
j  creation  of  a  permanent  body  to 
conduct  a  continuing  appraisal 
j  of  the  media.  These  activities 
were  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  William  Benton  Foundation. 

1  “The  most  urgent  problem  of 
_ RniTDR  at  p 


the  Center  is  financial,”  Mr. 
Hutchins  reported.  “At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  expenditure  the  funds 
on  which  the  Center  operates 
will  be  exhausted.  Although  it 
has  received  approximately 
$200,000  in  gifts  or  pledges,  the 
balance  of  the  original  grant 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  made 
in  1953,  constitutes  its  principal 
reliance,  and  a  portion  of  the 
principal  is  spent  annually. 
Additional  money  must  be 
raised,  or  the  Center  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  three  or  four  years.” 

George  N.  Shuster,  former 
president  of  Hunter  College,  I 
has  been  in  charge  of  money-  ' 
raising,  assisted  by  Joseph  P.  j 
Lyford,  in  New  York  and 
Christopher  Janus  in  Chicago.  ! 
Mr.  Shuster  has  just  resigned  | 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  Center’s  , 
board  and  consultant  on  basic 
issues  to  become  assistant  to  the  | 
president  of  the  University  of  | 
Notre  Dame.  \ 

• 

Conference  Gives 
Plaqne  to  Sponsor  | 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  Greenfield  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette  was  cited  April  15  at  a  ! 
conference  it  sponsors  annually 
for  municipal  officials  in  its  area. 

The  Franklin  County  Select¬ 
men’s  Association  surprised  the 
sponsors  of  the  Town  and  County 
Conference,  by  presenting  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque  to  R-G  County 
Editor  Alvin  F.  Oickle.  Approxi-  ' 
mately  200  persons  attended  the 
affair.  The  main  address  was 
given  by  Charles  L.  Whipple, 
political  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  Recorder-Gazette  has 
given  a  plaque  each  year  to  the 
community  which  had  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  voters  partici-  ' 
pating  in  local  elections.  | 


RETIRING— Harold  B.  Jetfe,  leff, 
general  advertising  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  retirement  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  160  staff 
members.  Times  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler,  right,  paid  tribute  to 
Jette,  whose  career  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  covers  nearly  40 
years. 
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Unanswered  Questions  About  TV  Ratings 

By  Eugene  Dal^n.  Rid<ler>John».  Ine.,  and 
John  B.  Mauro,  The  Branham  Company 


Measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
television  programs  accurately 
is  difficult  at  best.  In  print 
media  we  are  dealing  with  con¬ 
crete  objects  that  can  be  lifted 
and  counted,  checked  and  re¬ 
checked.  But  to  keep  track  of 
the  electrons  that  gather  to¬ 
gether  to  form  an  image  on  a 
TV  screen  for  15  minutes  or  a 
half  hour,  only  to  disappear  for¬ 
ever,  (or  at  least  until  its  sum¬ 
mer  re-run)  is  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
measuring  television  to  every¬ 
one’s  satisfaction,  as  the  large 
number  of  rating  ser\uces  (each 
using  a  different  method)  attest. 
What  is  more,  television  has 
never  been  measured  by  a  neu¬ 
tral  source  such  as  the  ABC  for 
print — one  to  which  television  is 
not  its  bread  and  butter.  Each 
ser\’ice  is  benefitted  by  greater 
use  of  television.  Every  new  ad¬ 
vertiser  means  another  potential 
subscriber  to  the  service.  Either 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  or  for 
some  independent  reason,  al¬ 


though  there  is  little  cause  to 
challenge  their  measurement  of 
the  relative  ratings  of  programs, 
there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  tend  to  inflate 
overall  television  viewing.  Let 
us  briefly  analyze  the  methods 
of  the  principal  rating  sendees 
to  determine  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Electronic  Devices 

The  electronic  device  is  used 
in  a  presumably  representative 
panel  of  homes  to  determine 
sets  in  use,  and  to  what  station 
they  are  tuned.  They  measure 
this  on  a  minute-by-minute  basis 
usually  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight. 
In  the  case  of  the  Nielsen  Audi- 
meter,  a  film  cartridge  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  set  by  the  viewer 
and  periodically  sent  back  for 
processing.  The  Arbitron,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  American  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  is  an  electronic 
device  transmitting  results  di¬ 
rectly  back  to  headquarters. 
This  device  is  used  in  the  New 
York  market  only. 


Sine*  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  7tl 
Pennsylvania  in  population  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
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TheErieTimes  (evening) 

The  Erie  News  (morning) 
TheErieTimes-News  (Sunday) 


The  method  has  the  advantage 
of  not  depending  on  the  respond¬ 
ent’s  memory  for  accuracy  of 
results.  It  is  also  the  only  kind 
of  survey  that  can  accurately 
determine  length  of  time  to 
which  a  program  is  tuned  in.  It 
can  thus  show  whether  a  pro¬ 
gram  tends  to  lose  or  gain  tune- 
ins  during  its  exposure,  and 
can  show  tune-ins  during  the 
precise  minute  of  the  commer¬ 
cial.  It  also  gives  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  of  average 
tune-in  to  a  program. 

What  it  does  not  do  is  tell  the 
advertiser  who,  if  anyone  in  a 
household  is  actually  watching 
the  show.  Although  it  shows  the 
sets  on  during  the  time  of  the 
commercial,  it  does  not  show  if 
the  viewers  use  the  commercial 
time  to  turn  away  from  the  set 
to  talk,  leave  the  room,  etc. 

Other  Defects 

Even  more  important  are 
other  possible  defects  inherent 
in  the  survey  which  may  tend 
to  inflate  the  overall  sets-in-use 
figure.  The  sample  is  no  doubt 
selected  with  great  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy  to  obtain  a  cross-section 
of  TV  set  owners.  However,  as 
w’ith  any  sun’ey,  there  must  be 
a  proportion  of  people  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  participate,  particularly 
with  the  introduction  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  device  into  the  home 
which  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
spondents. 

Now,  who  are  these  people 
likely  to  be?  People  who  are 
interested  in  television,  or  peo¬ 
ple  who  either  dislike  it  or  are 
bored  by  it?  Heavy  viewers  or 
light  viewers?  The  households 
that  expect  to  be  aw’ay  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  or  the  ones  that 
expect  to  be  home?  One  of  the 
unanswered  questions  about  rat¬ 
ing  sendees  is  whether  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  survey  biases  the 
sample  towards  heavy  television 
viewers.  What  is  the  pattern  of 
non-responses  ? 

Another  important  question  is 
what  happens  to  a  household 
which  accepts  an  electronic  de¬ 
vice  into  the  home?  Is  such  a 
placement  a  subtle  request  to 
watch  more  television  ?  Al¬ 
though  the  50c  given  for  every 
complete  film  recoi*d  could 
hardly  be  called  bribery,  does  it 
indicate  to  the  respondent  that 
the  rating  service  would  be  hap¬ 
pier  if  the  household  watched 
more  television,  and  therefore 
made  the  survey  more  useful? 


Another  unanswered  que.stioi 
then,  is  whether  the  fact  of  th« 
surv’ey  itself  increases  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  viewing. 


Diary  Technique 


In  the  diarj'  technique  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  record 
television  viewing  on  prescribed 
forms.  This  method  is  similar 
to  a  consumer  buying  panel  ex¬ 
cept  that  onlv  one  thing  is  beii^ 
measured.  This  technique  has 
the  advantage  over  mechanical 
devices  in  that  the  advertiser 
knows  whether  people  were  ac' 
tually  watching  and  not  that 
the  set  was  merely  on.  He  also 
knows  the  composition  of  the 
audience  for  each  program,  a| 
highly  important  thing  to  know,! 
for  seldom  is  the  advertiser ; 
looking  for  every  single  member ' 
of  the  family. 

Conversely,  time  spent  view-' 
ing  programs  cannot  be  pre-f 
cisely  estimated,  and  as  a  result 
average  ratings  for  programs 
cannot  be  accurately  measured, 
nor  can  the  advertiser  be  cer¬ 
tain  whether  his  commercials 


were  seen. 

Here,  as  with  mechanical 
techniques,  we  have  some  un¬ 
answered  questions.  Here  too, 
something  is  introduced  into  aj 
home  to  measure  television, 
viewing  habits,  something  whichi 
i^uires  even  more  work  than! 
does  the  mechanical  device.  Is) 
there  also  a  pattern  of  non-re- ■ 
sponses  with  the  diary  too  that! 
corresponds  with  dislike  or  little  = 
use  of  television?  Will  thej 
family  that  spends  little  time  at 
home  evenings  be  likely  to 
bother  filling  in  forms  each 
day?  In  other  words,  are  non- 1 
participants  going  to  bias  the 
sample  in  favor  of  television 
viewing  ? 
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This  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
all  consumer  diaries.  The  more 
usual  types  of  diary  measure  ai 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  There- ' 
fore,  the  bias  should  not  exist 
to  the  same  degree. 

Also,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  diary,  as  the  introduction  of 
the  electronic  device,  a  subtle  in¬ 
vitation  to  watch  more  televi¬ 
sion  that  is  normal?”  After  all  = 
there  is  that  blank  form  those 
nice  people  left  for  us  sitting  | 
on  the  television  set.  We  really  ' 
should  not  return  it  without  i 
something  on  it”. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  phenomenon  of  modern  America  is  the  so-called 
"think  company".  It  owns  no  factories,  manufactures 
no  products  emd  makes  no  shipments,  but  Just  "thinks" 
about  problems,  and  comes  up  with  brilliant  solutions 

We  have  a  number  of  "think  companies"  at  Westinghouse. 

One  of  them  is  a  group  of  scientists  in  the  research  labora 
tories  near  Pittsburgh  who  do  almost  nothing  but  seek  basic 
knowledge,  like  the  production  of  light  by  solids,  and  the  origin 
of  magnetism.  Other  Westinghouse  scientists  in  Baltimore  apply 
basic  knowledge  to  that  most  demanding  of  all  problems  . . .  national 
defense.  And  at  Cheswick,  Pa.,  there  is  still  another  group  whose 
principal  Job  is  to  think  about  what  products  will  be  needed  in  the 
Anericam  home  10  or  15  years  from  now. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  thinking  at  Westinghouse  have  come  startling 
advances  in  atomic  power,  the  launching  system  for  Poleu'is 
thermoelectric  generators  eind  other  Westinghouse  developments. 

The  achievements  of  Westinghouse  scientists  in  the  past 
are  the  best  gusu'antee  of  new  ones  in  the  future. 

You  can  be  sure  ...  if  it's 


Westinghouse 
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In  the  telephone  coincidental 
method,  as  in  previous  methods, 
a  sample  is  drawn,  but  in  this 
case  only  among  telephone  sub¬ 
scribers.  In  this  instance  the  in¬ 
terviewer  asks  a  responsible 
adult,  as  best  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  telephone,  if  anyone  in 
the  home  is  watching  television 
at  the  moment  of  the  telephone 
call.  Although  information  on 
the  number  of  persons  viewing 
can  be  obtained,  the  length  of 
time  spent  viewing  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

The  coincidental  sun’ey  elimi¬ 
nates  certain  biases  of  the  prior 
sun’ey  methods  discussed  which 
tend  to  favor  greater  viewing. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  respondent 
will  try  to  please  the  inter¬ 
viewer.  If  anything  the  intru¬ 
sion  is  even  more  of  an  annoy¬ 
ance  than  the  average  television 
commercial. 

Limited  Universe 

On  the  other  hand,  since  tele¬ 
phone  subscribing  homes  ac¬ 
count  for  78%  of  the  total 
homes,  and  since  an  additional 
number  of  subscribers  are  not 
listed  in  directories,  the  sample 
can  only  represent  a  limited  uni¬ 
verse. 


There  is  one  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  which  brings  up  a  question 
of  pro  TV  bias  as  significant  as 
the  ones  described  previously. 
Refusals,  busy  signals  and  non- 
English  speaking  families  are 
apportioned  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  balance  of  the  sample.  How 
this  could  be  true  is  difficult  to 
understand.  If  the  line  is  busy, 
we  know  that  at  least  one  per¬ 
son  is  not  watching  television. 
If  that  person  is  the  only  one 
at  home,  we  can  be  certain  no 
one  is  watching  television.  There 
is  a  greater  chance  that  no  one 
is  watching  TV  in  such  a  home 
than  in  one  in  which  there  is 
an  answer.  As  for  non-English 
speaking  households,  since  all 
television  commercials  are  in 
English,  comprehension  of  them 
would  seem  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  total  sample.  Refusals  in¬ 
dicate  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject  and  any  assumption  that 
these  are  similar  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  also  questionable.  Only 
in  the  case  of  “no  answers”  do 
the  sun’eyors  admit  they  are 
dealing  with  non-viewers. 

Roster  Recall 

With  the  roster  recall  method 
a  sample  of  the  population  is 
called  on  by  interviewers  and 
respondents  are  asked  if  they 
watched  television  during  a 
period  a  few  hours  earlier  or  on 
the  previous  day.  Interviews 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
The  Topeka  State  Journal 
The  Sunday  Capital-Journal 

lU'flrrI  till*  Virus 

o 

and 

Kt‘|iiirt  till*  l\i‘us 

OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  KANSAS 

*4.sa  result,  these  three  neit's^ 
papers  have  a  greater  acceptance 
among  Kansas  people  than  any 
other  medium. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  94,213 
SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  69,219 


SEEING  THE  ORIENT — Mr.  and  Mrt.  Ralph  H.  Turner,  of  Arcadia, 
California,  are  photographed  aboard  American  President  Lines'  SS 
President  Hoover  just  before  the  ship  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Orient.  Mr.  Turner  is  publisher  of  the  Temple  City  Times. 


take  place  in  the  home,  and  each 
respondent  is  asked  to  remem¬ 
ber  which  programs  he  watched. 
A  roster  of  programs  is  used  to 
jog  his  memory. 

One  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that  it  keeps  sampling  error 
down  by  minimizing  non-re¬ 
sponses  through  the  personal 
approach.  It  has  an  advantage 
over  the  telephone  coincidental 
method  because,  at  least  theo¬ 
retically,  it  can  use  the  whole 
universe  of  population,  not 
merely  those  subscribing  to  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

In  return,  there  are  some 
severe  limitations  to  it.  It  is  the 
only  system  which  relies  solely 
upon  the  respondent’s  memory, 
and  memory  plays  tricks.  All 
the  respondent  has  here  is  a  list 
of  programs  to  remind  him. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  this  type 
of  study  for  a  bias  toward  the 
more  popular  programs.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  might  ask  another 
question:  Doesn’t  the  vagueness 
of  the  reminder  plus  the  desire 
to  please  the  interviewer  tend  to 
bring  out  answers  of  a  “usually 
listen  to”  nature  rather  than  a 
precise  answer  of  the  previous 
day’s  viewing  ?  And  doesn’t  this 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  number 
of  programs  viewed  on  the  spe¬ 
cific  night? 


an  effective  medium.  But,  its 
true  worth  is  not,  at  this  time,  j 
gauged  with  the  same  high  de-  i 
gree  of  accuracy  as  is  available  ' 
on  print  media. 

New  College  Editor 
Promiseil  Freedom 

Reno,  Nev. 

The  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  accented  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  on  the  University 
of  Nevada  campus,  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  resolved. 

A  new  editor  has  been  named 
for  the  campus  publication,  the 
Sagebrush,  and  the  Student 
Publication  Board  has  assured 
the  editor  of  editorial  freedom. 

Don  Graydon,  22,  a  journal¬ 
ism  major,  assumed  the  editorial 
duties  following  the  ouster  of 
Don  O’Donnell,  who  lost  the  I 
position  as  the  result  of  edi-  | 
torially  criticizing  the  school  ad-  j 
ministration.  I 

Mr.  O’Donnell  was  fired  by 
the  Student  Publications  Board 
following.  A  Student  Senate  up¬ 
held  the  editor’s  termination. 
One  “blank”  issue  of  the  Sage¬ 
brush  was  published  by  an  in¬ 
terim  editor.  Only  the  ads  and 
standing  column  heads  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “blank  issue. 
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Rating  services  provide  many 
figures — sets  in  use,  total  audi¬ 
ence  ratings,  average  audience 
ratings,  cumes,  etc.  However 
varied  the  data  are,  they  do  not 
alter  the  fact  that  present  day 
rating  methods  tend  to  inflate 
the  persuasive  power  of  televi¬ 
sion  as  an  advertising  medium. 

It  would  be  foolish  indeed  to 
conclude  that  because  it  lacks 
accurate  and  impartial  program 
measurements,  television  is  not 


Baseball  Linage  Up 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post 
launched  the  1961  baseball  sea¬ 
son  with  a  special  Baseball  Sec¬ 
tion,  Sunday,  April  9th,  that 
went  up  four  pages  over  last 
year’s  to  a  28-page  tabloid.  Ad¬ 
vertising  linage  rose  to  a  total 
of  18,178,  nearly  30%  more  than 


1960. 
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Craft  Center 


THIS  IS  WORCESTER . 

/In  AH-Americs  Ciiu..Jhe  2ncl  hrgeof  m^rkef  in  M^QS^chuQeHs 


>d  by  Worcester’s  Craft  Center,  a  non-profit  educational  institution. 
Board  dedicated  to  man  as  a  creative  being,  is  today  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
te  up-  ^  United  States.  Part  of  its  fame  rests  on  the  building,  designed 
ation  specifically  as  a  craft  center,  and  part  on  the  breadth  and  quality 
o  '  of  its  instruction. 

^  ^  Hundreds  of  young  and  old,  from  near  and  far,  attend  day  and 
in  in-  night  courses  to  learn  woodworking,  pottery,  design,  furniture  refinish- 

s  and  ing^  ceramics,  enameling,  silver-smithing,  metal-working  and  weaving, 
ap-  Every  staff  instructor,  employed  full  time,  year  round,  is  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  American  Art.” 

A  gift  shop  is  filled  with  the  hand  work  of  scores  of  nationally 
known  craftsmen,  and  a  gallery  of  ingenious  design  holds  one  out¬ 


standing  craft  exhibit  after  another.  The  need  for  the  individual  to 
express  himself,  to  create  and  appreciate  the  personally  made  item, 
is  fully  satisfied  at  the  Craft  Center. 

This  kind  of  creative  leadership  is  continuously  reflected  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Worcester  County’s  position  as  the  2nd  largest  market  in 
Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  _ 

nation’s  “Top  50”  markets —  - 

43rd  in  spendable  income,  Worcester  WORCESTER 
48th  in  population,  an  im-  All-America  City, 

portant  BILLION  DOLLAR  ^  I  I  1 1  f  Awmfd  by  fhm  Mvttkipml  I 
COUNTY.*  ^  I  I  P  ItogiM  ond  lost  Mogatim. 

•Source:  Sales  Management.  "  ^ 


WORCESTER 

An  All -America  City. 

Award  by  tb^  Naftawa/  Mvnkipmt 
laogwa  and  loak  Ma^oiina. 
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Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY  1  55,01 5  -  SUNDAY  103,332 


The  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt 
representative 
knows  Worcester. 


Bicning  Gazelle 


SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Owners  of  Radio  Stations 
WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


South  Carolina 
Group  Will  Hire 
Manager-T  eacher 

Columbia,  S.  (, 
South  Carolina  Press  Associi- 
tion  will 


Colby  Gives 
Fol  Slides 
To  Missouri 


soon  have  its  firjt 
salaried  secretary-manager 
whose  office  will  be  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Universitj 
of  South  Carolina.  He  will  abo 
teach  journalism. 

Future  expansion  of  the  man¬ 
ager’s  function  contemplates  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  office  of  the 
S.  C.  Newspaper  Advertisinir 
Service  which  will  sell  adve^ 
tising  and  furnish  an  advertising 
service  for  ordering,  checking, 
Commis-1 


billing  payment. 

from  service  will 
suit  for  staffing 

expanded  office, 
date  the 

new  office  as  soon 

BONGO! — Heralded  as  the  "greatest  drummer  boy"  among  newspaper  t^ereafter^as  a  qtmli^d 
officials.  Roger  H.  Ferger  goes  about  the  business  at  hand  with  an  obtained.  Qualifica- 

orchestra  in  Acapulco,  Mexico.  The  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  tions  for  the  position^  include  a 
often  fills  in  with  top  ranking  orchestras  and  "has  the  best  time  of  any-  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
one  at  the  party."  He  carries  his  own  sticks  with  him.  and  working  experience.  The 


the  position. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Soutl 
Carolina  Press  Association.  Ht 
was  elected  to  succeed  Juliar 
Starr  Jr.,  editor  and  publi.sht-i 
of  the  Lancaster  (S.  C.)  Nrv’: 
and  the  Chester  (S.  C.)  R< 
porter. 

John  F.  McGee,  comptroller  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Evening  Post,  be<aint 
treasurer  succeeding  Paul 
League,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Seneca  (S.  C.)  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Woodring, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  North 
Augusta  Star,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Division  ofi 
the  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  J.  W.  Earhardt  of 
the  Newberry  Observer  was 
named  president  of  the  Weekly  i 
Division. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED 


Imfollafion 
on  Duplex 


•  Saves  time  of  pressman  —  no  costly 
installations 

•  Can  be  used  on  new  or  older  equip¬ 
ment 

•  Easily  operated  and  easily  maintained 


Let  us  tell  you 
about  the  many 
other  features! 


Insfallafion  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 


5000  Calvert  Rood,  College  Park,  Md.  •  Tel.  UNion  4-7677 


pany  in  1931. 
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'My  Gistoiners  G>iiie  Not  from 
Metropolitan  Spokane  Alone 
but  from  the  Total  36-County 
Spokane  Market. 

“Since  Pay  Less  Drug  Store 
was  established  over  28  years 
ago,  95  per  cent  or  more  of  our 
ad  budget  has  been  devoted  to 
newspapers.  And  we  have  had 
substantial  sales  increases  in 
evory  succeeding  year  during 
this  period.  This  success  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Spokane  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  sell  merchandise  to  people 
throughout  the  36  counties  of  the 
Spokane  Market.” 

JOE  o’larey 

PAY  LESS  DRUG  STORE 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Joe  OXarey,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
world’s  largest  self-service  drug  store. 


How  a  Spokane  retailer  Sells  a  market  that's 

4  TIMES  AS  BIG  AS  IT  LOOKS 


Measuring  Only  the  Metro  Area  Misses  the 
Real  Sales  Volume  of  the  Spokane  Market 

Metropolilan  36-Coaatr 

Spokane  Spokane  Market 

Populatioii  291.100  1,159.200 

Net  Income  $578,498,000  $2,118,727,000 

Retail  Sales  $379,688,000  $1,428,990,000 

Source:  Salei  Management,  “Snrvey  of  Baying  Power,”  Jaly  10,  1960 
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Advertising  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 
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Daily  News  Foreign  Correspondents  are  stationed  all  over  the  world: 

William  H.  Stoneman,  London;  George  Weller  and  Charlotte  Ebener. 
Rome;  Smith  Hempstone,  Nairobi;  Paul  Ghali,  Paris;  David  M.  Nichol 
and  Judy  Barden,  Bonn;  Gerry  Robichaud,  Mexico  City;  Milt  Freuden- 
heim.  United  Nations;  Albert  Ravenholt,  Manila;  Richard  Scott 
Mowrer,  Madrid;  Frank  Flaherty,  Ottawa.  Several  other  correspondents 
rove  the  world.  Coverage  has  been  extended  in  recent  months  to  all  of 
the  world's  trouble  spots. 

Staff  byliners  cover  the  domestic  fronts: 

You'll  get  a  full  coverage  of  news  breaking  in  Washington,  the  United 
Nations,  the  sports  world,  the  arts,  labor  news,  scientific  developments, 
women's  features  and  many  more.  This  plus  a  gold  mine  of  feature 
material  that  will  add  interest  to  your  newspaper. 


Keyes  Beech  is  typical  of  Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  world's  trouble 
spots.  He’s  covered  the  Far  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  since  1947;  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  covering  the  Korean  War  in  1951. 
He  knows  his  territory  like  the  back  of  his 
hand;  calls  it  “his  part  of  the  world." 


Daily  Newsman  Keyes  Beech, 
on  the  spot  in  troubled  Laos 


yet  provides  15  to  20  exclusive  stories  daily 

THi  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWfS 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 


America’s  most  distinguished  independent  wire  service 


The  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  does  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  wire  services.  It  supplements  them 
—  by  providing  a  wide  range  of  exclusive  back¬ 
ground  and  interpretive  stories  and  features  that 
stimulate  reader  interest  in  your  newspaper. 

"Reason  why”  reporting  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  Other  news  agencies 
tell  you  what  has  happened.  CDN  Foreign  Service 
also  tells  you  how  and  why  it  happened;  in  a  way 
that  means  something  to  the  man  on  the  street. 

Adds  interest,  prestige  to  your  paper. 

CDN  Foreign  Service  gives  you  a  precious  ingre¬ 
dient— the  exclusive  story.  You  get  expert  report¬ 
ing  on  people  and  events  in  the  news  that  can’t  be 
found  elsewhere.  Not  on  radio  or  TV.  Not  in  any 
other  newspaper  in  your  area. 

Provides  domestic  coverage,  features. 

In  addition  to  its  distinguished  foreign  coverage, 
CDN  Foreign  Service  gives  you  a  balanced,  well- 
rounded  assortment  of  stories  on  Washington 
affairs,  names  in  the  news,  the  United  Nations, 
industry,  finance,  science,  sports,  women’s  features, 
travel  and  many  more. 

Stories  can  be  used  many  ways. 

The  foreign  news  stories  make  absorbing  back¬ 
ground  and  weekend  material.  Call  them  "special 
reports”;  give  them  distinctive  play  in  your  news 
or  editorial  sections.  Or  use  them  in  early  closing 
pages.  Possibilities  are  endless. 


Here’s  what  you  get: 

From  15  to  20  crisp,  ready-to-print  news  stories 
and  features— totaling  from  UMKK)  to  1 2,000  words 
—daily,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Sent  to  you  by 
teletypte  over  a  network  of  leased  wires. 

Call  or  wire  for  complete  information 

We  ll  send  you  samples  and  rates;  and  show  you 
how  the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  can  add  in¬ 
terest  to  your  paper— at  less  money  than  you'd  pay 
a  top  city-side  reporter. 


'  Tell  me 
the  why, 
not  the 


what," 


says  Tom  Collins, 
the  new  executive 
editor  of  The 
Daily  News.  Col¬ 
lins  has  started  right  in  where  editor 
Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters  is  leaving  off— by 
pressing  for  brisk,  to-the-point  stories 
that  are  easy  to  read  and  understand.  His 
first  line  of  business  was  a  tour  of  major 
CDN  Foreign  Offices.  Now  he’s  back, 
buckling  down  to  the  job  of  making  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  even  greater. 


SUN-TIMES 


DAILY  NEWS 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager 
401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  II,  III. 


Special  Tours 
For  Ladies  at 
UPI’s  Confab 

Washington 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  wife  of 
the  Vice  President,  is  planning 
a  red  carpet  reception  for  the 
wives  of  editors  and  publishers 
who  attend  the  United  Press 
International  Conference  here 
June  8-9. 

Mrs.  Johnson  will  invite  ladies 
of  the  Cabinet,  Congress  and 
the  diplomatic  corps  to  meet  the 
UPI  delegates’  wives. 

The  ladies  also  will  be  taken 
on  a  tour  of  the  spruced-up 
historic  rooms  of  the  White 
House. 

Vice  President  Johnson  also 
is  expected  to  drop  in  at  the 
reception  which  will  be  held  the 
afternoon  of  June  9  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  White  House  tour  will  be 
taken  at  9:15  a.m.  Thursday, 
June  8.  First  Lady  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  has  introduced  several 
new  touches  to  the  public  rooms 
with  the  approval  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission. 

On  display  will  be  the  fabu¬ 


lous  Vermeill  vases,  candelabra 
and  other  decorative  objects. 
The  priceless  Vermeill  was  made 
from  a  special  process  of  firing 
sterling  silver  with  mercury  and 
was  donated  to  the  White  House 
by  the  late  Margaret  Biddle  in 
1958. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  tried  to  do 
away  with  the  museum-like  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  historic  rooms. 
Flower  arrangements  are  in 
abundance  and  the  crystal  chan¬ 
deliers  blaze  brightly  from  early 
morning. 

Guides  will  accompany  the 
visitors,  who  will  enter  the 
White  House  through  the  diplo¬ 
matic  reception  room  where  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made 
his  fireside  chats.  In  the  China 
Room  they  will  see  pieces  of 
dinnerware,  mostly  Lenox  and 
glassware  from  each  administra¬ 
tion  from  George  Washington  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

On  the  first  fioor,  visitors  will 
enter  the  gold-draped  East  Room 
where  the  grand  balls  and  re¬ 
ceptions  have  been  held  in  the 
past.  A  familiar  full  length  por¬ 
trait  of  George  Washington  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  only  work  of 
art  saved  from  the  original 
White  House  before  the  mansion 
was  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814,  hangs  on  the  right  side 
of  the  mantle.  On  the  other  side 


is  a  portrait  of  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Red  Room  where  Mrs. 
Kennedy  receives  her  guests  has 
taken  on  an  added  elegance  with 
the  hanging  of  a  full  length  por¬ 
trait  of  Grace  Coolidge  in  a  long 
red  evening  gown  with  her  white 
collie  by  her  side. 

Some  of  the  Colonial  period 
antiques  which  Mrs.  Kennedy 
hopes  to  place  in  the  White 
House  also  may  be  acquired  by 
then. 

• 

$3  Average  Booh! 

Chicago 

Average  increase  of  settle¬ 
ments  in  mechanical  craft  con¬ 
tracts  for  March  was  8.7c  hour¬ 
ly  and  $3  weekly,  according  to 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee.  In  previous  years 
the  March  averages  were  9.2c 
in  1960,  8c  in  1959  and  9.7c  in 
1958. 

• 

Tires  for  12  Weeks 

Akron,  O. 

.4  12-week  saturation  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  featuring  pho¬ 
tographs  and  movies  of  tires 
shot  from  underneath  a  specially 
built  glass  highway,  will  be  run 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
in  newspapers  in  300  markets. 


Gambling  Expose 
Strikes  at  Home 

An  expose  of  gambling  and 
police  corruption  started  in  tht 
New  York  Joumal-Ameriran, 
April  17. 

Facts  dug  up  by  the  special 
events  desk  headed  by  Jama 
(“Red”)  Horan  included  a  list 
of  syndicate  gamblers  paying  off 
for  police  protection.  They  were 
turned  over  to  police. 

Less  than  six  hours  after 
Police  Commissioner  Michael  J. 
Murphy  lectured  officers  on  en¬ 
forcing  gambling  laws,  Thomas 
Bums,  an  editorial  clerk  at  the 
Hearst  newspaper,  was  arrested 
in  a  phone  booth  at  the  news-i 
paper  office  and  charged  with 
taking  bets  on  horses. 

• 

Dailies,  Magazines 
Set  for  Brand  Names 

Newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  in  support  of  this 
year’s  Brand  Names  Week,  May 
4-14,  has  been  scheduled  by  some 
500  dailies,  four  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  12  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Basic  Brand  Names  Week 
advertising  material  may  be 
obtained  from  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  Inc.,  437  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


KEMP  IMMERSION 
HEATING  MELTS  BEST 

&i4  6  ufo^i! 


Whether  you  choose  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pots  heated 
by  gas  or  electricity,  you  always  get  .  .  . 

/  Highest  heating  efficiency  . .  .  because  the  heat  is  applied 
i  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal. 
f  \  Complete  temperature  control . . .  because  the  temperature 
^  of  the  molten  metal  responds  immediately  to  the  ther¬ 
mostatically-controlled  heaters. 

Q  Fastest  heat  recovery  .  .  .  because  the  recirculation  heat- 
O  ing  tubes  start  re-heating  the  metal  at  once. 
yf  Uniform  metal  temperature  .  .  .  because  the  heaters  are 
t  strategically  dispersed  throughout  the  pot,  and  recircula¬ 
tion  assures  even  heat  distribution. 

High  casting  rate  . . .  because  close  control  and  fast  heat 
recovery  permit  continuous  casting  . .  .  even  with  large 
amounts  of  metal  added. 

Less  dross  formation . . .  because  an  inner  exhaust  actually 
blankets  the  metal,  insulates  it  from  the  free  oxygen  in 
the  air. 


5 

6 


Write  NOW  for  further  information. 

It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 

OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  C.  M.  tCiNU*  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  Slpaai,  BoWmor*  2,  Maryland. 
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A  Reader  Discovers 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times 


To  the  Editor 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Time  and  again  I  have  had  an  urge  to 
offer  you  my  estimate  of  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  but  smothered  it.  Finally,  I  have  de> 
cided  it  is  due  you  —  for  whatever  estimate 
you  may  make  of  it. 

Arriving  early  in  November,  I  had  my 
first  exposure  to  The  Times;  also  my  first  ex¬ 
posure  to  St.  Petersburg,  though  many  times 
in  Florida  over  the  years  —  perhaps  because 
I  wouldn’t  admit  to  growing  old. 

I  started  your  Times,  because  over  the 
years  since  retirement  I  have  begun  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  printers  ink  in  my  blood  is  thick¬ 
er  than  when  I  “messed”  with  it;  and 
I  wanted  to  see  what  was  being  offered  here. 

The  first  copy  interested  me;  so  did  the 
second  day's.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I  was 
a-tingle  with  my  discovery  that,  though  far 
removed  from  the  great  metropolitan  compe¬ 
tition,  your  Times  is  far  from  being  a  provin¬ 
cial  exploitation  sheet. 

First  I  found  that  you  had  assembled 
all  the  news  and  services  of  value;  all  the 
columnists  and  commentators  of  whatever 
worthwhile  color  or  opinion;  that  should  a  na¬ 
tional  or  world  problem  or  event  show  need 
for  some  special  authority's  analysis,  that  too 
you’d  likely  have.  For  state  and  Suncoast  af¬ 
fairs,  I  was  naturally  a  stranger,  but  that  I  al¬ 
so  explored  and  seemed  to  find  the  same 
thorough  coverage  plus  good  news  and  feat¬ 
ure  writing.  Finally,  and  far  from  subordinate 


1o  good  newspaper  making,  I  found  that  you 
must  possess  an  unusually  competent  staff  of 
editors,  artists,  news  and  feature  writers,  and 
makeup  men;  for  the  mature  judgment  on  con¬ 
tent,  headings  and  well  located  makeup  gave 
each  morning's  reader  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

I  said  "finally’’  above  —  my  mistake. 
The  finally  —  to  me  the  best  of  all  —  (and  I 
smile  often  as  I  imagine  that  you  perhaps 
get  some  stinging  disagreement  with  me)  is 
to  discover  an  editor',  particularly  in  areas 
where  certain  topics  are  supposed  to  be 
handled  with  asbestos  gloves,  who  appears 
to  move  calmly  and  unafraid  among  his 
readers,  from  many  sections  and  with  varied 
opinions,  with  forthright  editorials  that  need 
not  take  second  rank  to  any  paper. 

The  calmness  of  your  positive  editorial 
position  on  integration,  segregation,  state 
and  local  issues  is  an  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  —  almost  no  fuss  or  noisy  news  for 
patronizing  headliners.  I’ll  add  this  which  you 
almost  certainly  know,  that  there  are  too 
many  above  the  line  who  can  equal  any  Ku- 
Kluxer  in  “superiority”  over  a  black  skin; 
our  best  credit  rating  is  the  number  of  calm, 
objective  thinkers  and  genuine  humanitari¬ 
ans  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  years 
ahead  for  the  South  in  its  racial  transition  — 
though  come  it  must. 

^1^  Sincerely, 

^1^  Eli  M.  Millen 
St.  Petersburg 


Another  reason  why  The  St.  Petershurg  Times 
claims  to  be  Florida’s  Best  Newspaper. 

Wmts 

riOCIDA-S  ilJT  NIWSfAfl* 


'*Mr.  Millen  spent  more  than 
fifty  years  with  the  printed  word 
—  on  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  the  Cincinnati  Entjuirer, 


Home  fournal  and  McCall’s. 


qMIRSLAS  press  club  of 


,,tAT\ON 


^SSOC'tll 

of  ' 


Dennis 


johann> 


Nothing 

outshouts 

QUALITY 


INTEGRITY 


SAKE  DRIVING 

Papers  May 
Get  20%  Cut 
I  111  Premiums 

I  Newspapers  may  obtain  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20%  in  bodily  injury 
and  property  damage  premiums 
for  their  car  fleets,  as  the  result 
of  the  ANPA-ICMA  Safe 
.  Driving  Campaign. 

1*.  A.  Cook,  manager  of  the 
I  AN1’.\  Traffic  Department,  re¬ 
ported  this  concession  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Rating 
Committee,  Automobile  Division, 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters  and  may  be  an¬ 
nounced  any  day. 


Croup  D 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  op¬ 
erated  45  vehicles  388,169  miles 
without  an  accident. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR  (LIRRIER 
DIVISION 

Group  .4 

CJiarlotteaville  (Va.)  Progress 
had  operated  for  its  account  15 
vehicles  553,235  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Croup  B 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  14  vehicles 
894,000  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Croup  C 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
had  operated  for  its  account  31 
vehicles  741,998  miles  without  an 
accident. 


Fort  Hays  State 
College  Expands 
J-Curriculum 

Hays,  Kans. 

The  journalism  curriculum  at 
Fort  Hays  State  College  will  be 
expanded  next  fall  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  three  courses  and  ex- 
]>ansion  of  the  major  to  three 
areas. 

The  journalism  program  is  in 
its  third  year  with  about  50  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled.  The  first  jour¬ 
nalism  degrees  will  be  awarded 
in  June,  1962. 

Majors  will  be  offered  in  pro¬ 
fessional,  scholastic  and  radio 
journalism.  New  courses  are 
News  Photography,  Scholastic 


Journalism  and  Advanced  Re¬ 
porting. 

Faculty  members  are  Robert 
Spangler,  Mrs.  Katherine  Rog¬ 
ers,  Jack  Backer,  Ted  Tow,  and 
Jack  Heather. 

Five  journalism  students  pub¬ 
lished  the  March  26  issue  of  the 
Great  Bend  Tribune  as  part  of 
an  internship  program  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  with  Will 
Townsley,  publisher,  and  Paul 
Conrad,  editor. 

Jack  Backer,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  and  newspaper  adviser 
at  Fort  Hays  State,  said  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for 
journalism  students  to  publish 
an  issue  of  the  Tribune  every 
year. 

Ev  Brown,  Tribune  area  edi¬ 
tor,  penned  this  compliment  to 
the  staff:  “The  kids  seemed  to 
actually  enjoy  working!  What’s 
more,  they  could  SPELL! 


I 


i 


The  20th  year  of  the  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  ended  Dec. 
31,  1960  with  535  newspapers  re¬ 
porting.  These  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  7,082  vehicles  172,720,772 
miles  with  3,213  accidents  of  all 
types,  a  rate  of  1.86  accidents 
per  100,000  miles.  This  rate  is 
approximately  V*  of  1%  higher 
than  1959,  when  the  lowest  rate 
in  the  history  of  the  Campaign 
was  compiled. 


During  the  20  years  of  the 
Campaign  newspapers  have 
driven  their  vehicles  2  338,198,- 
534  miles  with  only  50,768  acci¬ 
dents  of  all  types,  a  rate  of  2.16 
accidents  per  100,000  miles.  This 
is  a  very  favorable  rating  con¬ 
sidering  the  accident -exposure 
risk  to  which  newspaper  trucks 
are  subject. 

2  Fatal  Accidents 


During  1960  two  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  were  reported,  one  le«s 
than  in  1959.  Participants  re¬ 
ported  71  non-fatal  pedestrian 
accidents,  18  less  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  year;  2,623  collisions  and 
514  of  all  other  types.  Bodily 
injury  loss  for  1960  amounted  to 
$16,523.09  and  property  damage 
to  $171,605.93,  a  total  of  $188,- 
129.02. 

Newspapers  receiving  First 
Place  Awards,  for  1960  follow: 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  C.4RRIER 
DIVISION 

Croup  .4 

Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
operated  20  vehicles  238,050 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Croup  B 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  operated  9  vehicles  459,- 
648  miles  without  an  accident.  | 

Croup  C 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mail  operated  5  vehicles  280,273 
miles  without  an  accident. 


More  than  70%  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  use  the  Elrod  for  their  strip  material 
requirements.  This  leadership  is  understandable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  Elrod’s  well-earned  reputation 
for  simplicity,  dependability,  and  maximum  production 
of  quality  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  six  different  models  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  different  plants.  See  your  Elrod  representative 
today  if  you  have  a  strip  material  problem. 


Elrod  molds  are  Interchangeable  between 
the  different  models 


Wide  range  of  material  from  a  single  machine 


MODEL  GAS 

Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  F  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


MODEL  ELECTRIC 

Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points. 


MODEL  GAS 

Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  E  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


MODEL  ELECTRIC 

Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points.  Ideal  for 
the  smaller  plants. 


MODEL  GAS 

Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  K  Electric  machine. 
Meets  most  requirements 
of  the  composing  room. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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TAXATION 


Higher  Taxes 
Are  Prospect 
For  Business 

Several  bills  now  before  Con-  ...  .  , 

gress  would,  if  enacted,  increase  K**'*^"^  ^  -,  to  con- 

Social  Security  and  other  taxes  ^  y*‘«*-s. 

for  newspapers,  the  ANPA  Com-  (>ut-«>f-.Siale  Firms 

mittee  on  Taxation  warned. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Richard  C.  Steele,  IForrestcr 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
reported  in  part: 


Unemployment  Tax 

President  Kennedy  has  signed 
into  law  Bill  H.R.  4806  to  pro-  | 
vide  additional  weeks  of  unein-  I 
ployment  compensation  for  per-  I 
sons  who  have  exhausted  their  j 
normal  state  benefits.  The  law  I 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  i 
tax  paid  by  employers  from  the  j 
existing  3.1%  to  3.4%  on  the 
first  $3,000  of  wages  paid  ^ 


Following  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  1959  giving  the 
right  to  states  to  tax  out-of- 
state  firms  on  basis  of  earnings 
^  ,  X  Tr  J  1.  within  the  state,  whether  or  not 

President  Kennedy  has  companies  actually  main¬ 

tain  offices  there.  Congress  en¬ 
acted  a  law  that  no  state  may 
levy  income  tax  on  an  out-of- 


stres.sed  the  need  for  revision  of 
the  tax  laws  as  they  apply  to 
depreciation  to  provide  a  spark 


Conveyor  corriti  dead  plates  to  20'ton  Noion  master  pot;  overheod  piping  system  tronsfers 
molten  metol  to  four  casting  machines  —  oil  oufomofico/fy/ 


Plate  casting  at  Canada's  largest  daily,  Mantreal's 

La  Presse  (300,000  circulation  in  four  editions, 
averaging  64  pages)  is  no  small  task... and  a  special 

Nolan  molten  metal  transfer  system  permits  production 
of  as  many  as  800  plates  a  day,  reports  Roger 

Marchand,  La  Presse's  Directeur  de  la  Production. 
From  plate  loading  to  transfer  of  molten  metal,  it's  a 

completely  automatic  operation  —  savings  in  time, 
higher  efficiencies,  new  convenience! 


WHY  NOT  ASK  THE  NOLAN  MAN  TO  CALL  ON  YOU? 


He's  on  expert  on  remelt  systems  . . . 
lorge,  smoll,  ond  in-between.  You  II  find  his 
suggestions  moke  sense,  the  visit  well 
worthwhile.  A  letter  or  phone  coll 
will  bring  him  to  you. 


to  our  economic  growth.  In  his  gjatg  concern  unless  it  is  incor- 
telk  to  the  National  Industri^  porated  in  the  state  or  has 
Conference  Board  Feh.  15  he  physical  property  such  as  an 
was  emphatic  that  obsolescence  office  or  warehouse  there, 
of  plant  and  equipment  is  slow-  .. 

ing  our  economy  and  something  ^he  same  time  Congress 

must  be  done.  a  study  by  the  House 

^  T,  •  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
Cornmittee  has  made  recommen-  ^he  whole  question  of  state  taxa- 
dations  for  changes  in  the  law  ^ion.  While  this  solved  the  prob- 
to  permit  faster  write-offs  of  f^r  as  state  income  tax 

depreciation  allowances.  being  applied  to  out-of-state 

Early  in  1961  the  Treasury'  firms,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Department  issued  a  preliminary  in  1960,  in  the  case  Scripto,  Inc. 
report  containing  results  of  its  v.  Carson,  upheld  the  right  of  a 
depreciation  study.  Final  report,  state  to  require  out-of-state 
which  has  not  yet  been  issued,  firms  to  collect  a  “use”  tax  on 
is  expected  to  contain  additional  goods  sold  within  a  state.  The 
information  including  statistics  collection  of  a  state  “use”  tax 
on  the  service  life  of  various  by  out-of-state  firms  will  also  be 
types  of  depreciable  property,  included  in  the  study  to  lie 
,,  T,  undertaken  by  the  House  Judici- 

Welfare  Taxes  Finance  Corn- 

Newspapers  like  all  other  busi-  mittees. 
nesses  must  be  concerned  at  the  The  belief  has  been  expressed 
constantly  increasing  taxes  con-  by  some  that  if  the  U.S.  Supreme 
fronting  them  for  Social  Secur-  Court  decision  in  the  Scripto 
ity  and  Unemployment  Compen-  case  stands  it  can  have  a  limit- 
sation  purposes.  ing  effect  on  the  advertising  of 

Now  before  Congress  are  two  some  merchants  who  may  prefer 
bills,  each  calling  for  an  increase  not  to  sell  within  a  state  which 
in  Social  Security  taxes.  One  of  has  a  requirement  that  mer- 
these  bills  would  raise  the  wage  chants  must  collect  a  “use”  tax 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,000  be-  on  sales  made  within  the  state, 
ginning  Jan.  1,  1962.  This  bill 
which  would  provide  medical 
care  for  Social  Security  bene-  As  States  are  more  and  more 
ficiaries,  calls  for  an  increase  looking  for  additional  sources 
in  tax  of  14  of  1%.  The  other  of  revenue  we  find  efforts  being 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  made  to  consider  newspaper  ad- 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  vertising  and  circulation.  This 
Committee  would  provide  addi-  being  done  up  to  now  by  inclu- 
tional  Social  Security  benefits,  sion  in  state  sales  and  use  tax 
As  reported  by  the  House  it  laws,  although  in  a  few  cases 
provides  for  additional  tax  of  bills  have  been  introduced  pro- 
14  of  1%,  effective  Jan.  1,  1962,  viding  specifically  that  a  tax  is 
on  the  existing  wage  base  of 
$4,800.  If  both  these  bills  become 
law  it  will  mean  an  increase  in 
Social  Security  tax  beginning 
Jan.  1,  1962  of  %  of  1%  in 
addition  to  the  3%  already  in 


Slate  Taxes 


to  be  levied  on  advertising.  Since 
the  Baltimore  City  advertising 
tax  which  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  highest  Mary¬ 
land  Court,  no  law  has  been 


effect,  and  the  medical  care  bill  enacted  by  any  city  or  state  of 
will  increase  the  wage  base  from  which  we  know  attempting  to 
the  present  $4,800  to  $5,000.  tax  advertising  per  se. 
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6G  Industrial  Avenue 


Little  Ferry 


New  Jersey 


Foresight 


plus 


hindsight 


are  essential  in  produrinft  ac¬ 
curate,  dynamic  news  of 
science.  Each  story  must  have 
a  factual  background,  the 
structure  upon  which  present- 
day  achievement  is  built,  for 
strides  in  science  are  predi¬ 
cated  upon  work  well  done. 


Advancements  in  every  field 
of  science  amaze  and  thrill 
youth  and  adult,  alike.  The 
competent  editorial  staff  of 
Science  Service  covers  daily 
progress  in  major  sciences  in 
a  style  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  readers  in  every 
area.  Concise,  pungent  copy, 
brief  as  good  reporting  of 
subject-matter  will  allow. 


Thetas  Report  .  .  .  daily  ...  800 
to  900  words.  Exclusive,  bylined 
stories.  Short  short  news  stories. 
Round-up  of  most  interesting! 
patents  each  Wednesday. 


ISews-Feature  Packet . .  .  week¬ 
ly  ..  .  illustrated,  ^i-part  service. 
Exclusive  lead  story,  800  words, 
pertinent  column  describing 
new  products,  short  nature 
article. 


Map  of  the  Stars.  ^lontlily  as¬ 
tronomical  article  showing  loca¬ 
tions  of  stars  and  constellations. 
The  static  positions  of  these 
bright  neiglibors  assist  gazers  in 
spotting  man-made  satellites. 


Science  Shorts.  Filler-editorial 
service.  30  short,  arresting  sen¬ 
tences  digested  from  current 
scientific  articles.  Lengths  vary 
to  meet  editorial  and  compos¬ 
ing-room  needs. 


Priced  to  tuck  neatly  into  your 
editorial  budget.  Samples,  trials 
on  request. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Tax  Claim  for  PR 
Ads  Goes  to  Court 


Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  suit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  here  to  recover 
$1,282,960  it  alleges  was  over¬ 
paid  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  taxes  and  interest 
for  the  years  1951  through  1954. 

The  assessments  which  the 
company  contends  were  illegal 
resulted  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
expenditures  for  certain  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  plant 
city  newspapers  and  on  plant 
city  radio  stations  were  not 
“ordinary  and  necessary”  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  Tim¬ 
ken  Roller  Bearing  Company 
and  were  therefore  unallowable 
in  computing  taxable  income. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
further  interest  accumulations, 
payment  of  the  assessments  was 
made  in  full  in  September,  1960. 

The  company’s  ads  dealt 
mostly  with  inflation,  the  threat 
of  Communism,  taxes,  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  made  in  connection  with 
the  suit  for  recovery  of  taxes, 
the  company  explained: 

.Aidt'd  Relationships 

“For  several  years  prior  to 
1951  and  continuing  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company  has  published  adver¬ 
tisements  addressed  to  a  variety 
of  problems  and  issues  having  a 
vital  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
our  business.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  primarily  in  the 
newspapers  of  communities 
where  we  operate  plants.  In  the 
opinion  of  our  board  of  directors 
and  officers,  these  advertisements 
created  and  preserved  good  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  employees, 
our  customers  and  these  com- 
!  munities. 


“Yet  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  says  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  most  of  these  adv’er- 
tisement  were  not  ‘ordinary  and 
necessary’  business  expenses  and 
has  disallowed  as  tax  deductions 
the  cost  of  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  which  appeared  during 
the  period  1951  through  1954. 

“Audits  of  our  tax  returns 
for  subsequent  years,  not  yet 
finalized,  indicate  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Effective  Program 

“Our  adv^ertising  programs 
have  been  effective.  They  have 
brought  favourable  comment  na¬ 
tion-wide,  from  customers,  stock¬ 
holders,  business  and  civic 
leaders,  as  well  as  employees 
and  other  citizens  in  our  plant 
communities.  The  good  will  these 
comments  represent  is  certainly 
beneficial  to  our  business,  and 
we  believe  cultivation  of  such 
favourable  opinion  is  a  wholly 
proper  activity. 

“This  institutional  advertising 
was  designed:  (1)  to  create  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  our 
business  operations;  (2)  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  relations  with  our 
employees;  and  (3)  to  keep  our 
name  before  the  public.  The 
issue  is  whether  we,  or  any 
company,  can  be  penalized  for 
expressing  our  views  on  econ¬ 
omic,  financial,  social  and  other 
subjects  that  hav^e  a  vital  im¬ 
pact  on  the  success  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  operations. 

“Though  it  is  recognized  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  disallow  advertising  di¬ 
rected  toward  specific  legislation 
or  related  to  political  candidates, 
none  of  our  advertisements  fell 
into  these  categories.  They  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  classified  as 


political  or  ‘lobbying’  in  any 
accepted  sense.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  inform  our  employees 
and  others  on  certain  problems 
and  issues.  They  were  intended 
to  foster  the  free  enterjiri.se 
system  under  which  we  have 
prospered.  And  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  good  will  and 
secure  new  customers  for  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com¬ 
pany.  We  feel  all  these  were 
approjiriate  activities  for  our 
Company  and  for  any  other 
business  enterprise. 

Impfirtant  to  Business 

“The  importance  of  favorable 
public  relations  and  a  favorable 
economic  climate  is  recognized 
by  businessmen  everywhere  as 
essential  to  successful  operation. 
Certainly,  expenditures  intended 
to  promote  such  conditions 
should  be  regarded  as  business 
expenditures  that  are  lioth  ‘or¬ 
dinary  and  necessary.’  It  has 
lieen  the  Timken  Company’s  be¬ 
lief  that  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  would  make  our 
employees  better  employees  and 
our  communities  better  com-  j 
munities.  ! 

“These  advertisements  have 
attracted  favorable  notice — from 
our  employees,  customers  and 
stockholders,  and  from  business 
and  civic  leaders  in  every  comer 
of  the  country. 

“If  responsible  businessmen 
cannot  use  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  such  as  we  have  described 
and  have  the  cost  recognize<l  as 
a  proper  business  expense  for 
tax  purposes,  then  an  important 
part  of  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  lost. 

“The  issues  in  this  case  are 
of  grave  concern  to  us — and  to 
every  businessman.” 

• 

Humble  in  Papers 
To  Put  Tiger  in  Tank 

Chicago  ! 

Heavy  concentration  of  news-  ' 
paper  advertising  marks  the 
1961  Midwest  campaign  of 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  in  behalf  of  Oklahoma 
gasoline  and  oil  products,  (via 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago).  Oklahoma’s  famed 
slogan,  “Put  a  tiger  in  your 
tank,”  will  lie  given  a  well-de¬ 
served  rest  in  the  campaign 
using  273  newspaper  ads  in  17 
markets.  j 


Samples  Willi  Ads 

Packages  containing  a  four- 
cup  sample  of  Instant  Sanka 
Coffee  will  be  attached  to  ads  in 
Etfery  woman’s  Family  Circle 
and  TV  Guide  magazines  in  late 
April  and  early  May. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
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GET  THE  FULL  RETURN  FROM  YOUR 
LINECASTING  MACHINE  INVESTMENT 


•  With  Fairchild  Teletypesetter^,  your  linecasting  machine  can 
operate  continuously  at  top  rated  capacity. 

•  In  just  20  minutes  a  linecasting  machine  can  set  an  hour’s  worth 
of  straight  or  tabular  composition — automatically — with  TTS®. 

•  The  use  of  a  Teletypesetter  cost  reduction  system  produces  major 
savings,  and  therefore  deserves  your  full  attention. 

•  You  can  take  the  first  step  by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESETTER 

What  it  TTS? 

The  Fairchild  Teletypesetter 
system  comprises  a  TTS  Perforator, 
a  TTS  Operating  Unit,  plus  an 
adapter  keyboard.  The  Perforator 
Unit  has  an  easily  mastered  touch 
system  typewriter- like  keyboard.  It 
records  every  character,  spaceband 
and  function  by  perforations  in 
strong  paper  tape.  The  TTS 
Operating  Unit  attaches  beneath 
the  linecasting  machine  keyboard 
and  does  not  interfere  with 
occasional  manual  operation.  As  the 
p>erforated  tape  is  fed  into  it,  this 
unit  casts  tape  automatically.  ' 

Can  only  ‘‘specialitlt”  operate  TTS? 

TTS  is  a  simple  mechanical  system. 
The  Perforator  is  easily  operated 
by  any  personnel  trained  in  touch 
typing.  No  engineers  required  for 
maintenance  either.  Your  present 
mechanical  personnel  can  learn  to 
service  TTS  at  Fairchild’s  factory 
school  in  a  short  time. 

How  does  a  TTS  system  save  money? 

Through  more  efficient  use  of 
expensive  linecasting  equipment. 
Linecasting  machines  are  built  to 
produce  from  400  to  600  lines  per 
hour.  Manual  operation  can  seldom 
exceed  210  lines.  But  when  the 
linecaster  is  operated  automatically 
by  TTS,  it  casts  continuously  at 
its  full  capacity.  This  is  real 
economy,  because  your  machine  is 
producing  the  full  amount  of  type 
it  was  built  to  supply.  The  TTS 
operator  is  freed  of  many  time- 
consuming  routines  and  distractions 
inherent  in  manual  operation.  And 
you  eliminate  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  stop  and  go  operation.  For  the  full 
story,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

.  *.  !->»  Fa  BCh'lD  Cam.'Ba  and  'NSTtuMfNT  COtP 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  45 
Fairchild  Drive,  Ptainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "AAore  Type  in  less  Time  —  With  Teletypesetler,** 
your  free  24-page  brochure. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ _ 


Soles  and  Service  offices  throughout  the  world 


CITY. 


.ZONE _ STATE 


COMM  L  NIC  ATIONS 

New  Group  Proposed 
To  Buy  Facilities 


A  non-profit  orp^anization  to 
represent  newspapers  in  the 
communications  field  to  pur¬ 
chase  facilities  that  become 
available  is  proposed  by  the 
ANPA  Press  Communications 
Committee,  headed  by  Amory 
H.  Bradford,  Xeiv  York  Thnea. 

The  committee  reported  in 
part: 

Your  Committee  reported  to 
the  19<;()  convention  that  it  had 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  ANPA 
meml)ers  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  pro^am 
might  be  developed  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  to  newspapers,  both  large 
and  small,  in  their  communica¬ 
tions  costs.  The  questionnaire, 
as  your  Committee  reported 
then,  required  compilation  of 
much  detailed  data  and  we  were 
gratified  that  almost  400  replies 
were  received.  The  information 
received  was  carefully  analyzed, 
and  with  the  close  cooperation 
of  William  J.  McCambridge, 
president  of  Press  Wireless,  as 


our  consultant,  your  Committee 
has  been  able  to  reach  some 
tentative  conclusions. 

We  have  reported  to  the 
ANPA  Board  of  Directors  and 
received  approval  of  our  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  the  Committee  pre- 
l)are  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  to  represent  newspapers  in 
the  communications  field  and 
thereby  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  wholesale  pur¬ 
chase  of  communications  facili¬ 
ties  now  available,  or  soon  to 
become  available,  working 
through  the  existing  communi¬ 
cations  companies. 

Rale  Proceeding 

As  was  reported  to  the  IfhiO 
Convention  A.T.&T.  and  West¬ 
ern  Union  filed  application  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to 
increase  rates  for  private  tele¬ 
typewriter  circuits.  This  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  two 


Modernized 
entrance  of  the 
Perth  Amboy 
EVENING  NEWS 


EXPANDING  BY  DESIGN  of  the  Perth  Amboy  EVENING 
NEWS.  With  only  50  x  125  feet  of  growth  room  available,  Lockwood 
Greene  engineers  and  architects  were  able  to  accommodate  a 
4-unit  Hoe  press  with  one  folder,  three  supporting  departments, 
storage  area,  locker  rooms,  mail  room  and  loading  platform. 

■  If  your  newspaper  is  fighting 
physical  limitations,  let  us  show 
you  how  expanding  by  design 
can  result  in  greater  efficiency 
for  you  within  the  space  at 
hand.  Brochure  on  request. 

LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  316  Stuart  St. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y.  41  East  42nd  St.  Compact  and  tunclional  stereotype  room 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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yeans  and  no  decision  has  been 
handed  down  by  FCC. 

Regardless  of  what  this  final 
decision  may  be,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  its  interven¬ 
tion  in  this  case  has  meant  sav¬ 
ings  of  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  newspajyers.  As  a  result 
of  interv’ention  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  others  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  proposals  were  made  by 
A.T.&T.  and  Western  Union,  the 
proposed  increases  as  they  af¬ 
fected  newspapers  were  scaled 
down  to  a  considerable  degree. 

WU  Rate  Increas*- 

Last  July  Western  Union  filed 
projMsed  rate  increases  with 
FCC  for  domestic  telegrams  and 
other  services  and  announced  it 
would  .seek  other  increases  in¬ 
cluding  increases  on  intra-U.  S. 
press  messages.  The  increases 
for  press  messages  would  have 
ranged  from  7.24%  to  8.69%, 
the  latter  to  apply  to  the  first 
zone  up  to  125  miles.  Western 
Union  said  it  would  also  seek  a 
10%  increase  for  commercial 
news  department  services.  It 
was  estimated  these  increases 
would  add  $12,600,000  a  year 
to  Western  Union  revenues. 

Members  of  your  Committee 
met  with  officials  of  Western 
Union  to  discuss  these  pro¬ 
posals.  Your  Committee  objected 
to  the  proposed  8.69%  increase 
;  in  the  first  zone  up  to  125  miles 
on  the  ground  that  the  impact 
,  of  its  increases  was  greatest  for 
'  short-haul  users  and  would  thus 
hit  the  small  city  newspapers 
hardest  because  most  of  their 
traffic  is  in  this  zone. 

Subsequently  Western  Union 
revised  downward  its  original 
proposals  from  8.69%  to  8.0%, 
with  commercial  messages  in 
this  zone  increased  10.6%.  The 
total  average  increase  in  press 
rates  amounted  to  7.8%. 

Press  Wireless 

The  year  1960  was  another 
milestone  in  the  history  of  Press 
Wireless.  The  28  year  old  re¬ 
ceiving  station  at  Baldwin,  Long 
Island,  was  moved  to  Northville, 
L.  1.  where  it  now  has  a  new 
plant  and  an  antenna  farm  with 
50%  greater  space. 

Several  telegraph  channels 
have  been  established  on  the 
telephone  cable  between  New 
I  York  and  Paris.  Negotiations 
for  a  telephone  channel  with 
capacity  of  12  telegraph  chan¬ 
nels  between  New  York  and 
^  San  Francisco  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded.  This  pro- 
!  vides  direct  service  to  the  Far 
East  both  from  New  York  and 
Washingrton. 

Special  facilities  have  been 
set  up  during  1960  on  16  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  to  cover  special 


news  ev’ents  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Despite  increased  costs  of  op. 
eration  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
crease  in  10  years  in  rates 
charged  by  Press  Wireless. 

• 

POST.AL 

Second  Class 
Entry  Rules 
Tightened 

The  Post  Office  Department  | 
has  tightened  requirements  for 
second  class  entry  by  publica¬ 
tions  which  distribute  many  free 
copies,  the  .4NPA  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  pointed  out. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Ralph  Nicholson,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eufjle,  repoided  in  part: 

Postmaster  General  Day  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  proposed 
legislation  calling  for  increases 
in  first  class,  air  mail,  second 
class  and  third  class  sufficient  to 
provide  $741  million  in  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  for  the  Post  Office 
Department.  His  proposals  in¬ 
cluded  increases  of  $78  million 
in  second  class  mail  to  be  de¬ 
rived  primarily  from  a  .sur¬ 
charge  of  1%  cents  per  copy  in 
addition  to  the  present  zone 
rates  on  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Within  county  of  publi¬ 
cation  the  new  rate  would  be  1  ^4 
cents  per  pound  plus  ^4  of  1 
cent  per  copy.  ' 

These  proposals  would  mean 
increases  for  some  newspapers 
far  beyond  the  79%  average  for 
second  class  stated  by  the  Post  ^ 
Office  Department.  j 

Lottery  Rules 

Through  the  ANPA  General 
Counsel  your  Postal  Committee 
sought  clarification  and  correc- 1 
tion  of  new  interpretive  rules 
concerning  contests  and  lotteries 
proposed  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  Feb.  27,  1961.  Our 
suggestions  and  questions  were 
designed  to  help  produce  clear, 
precise,  workable  and  uniform 
regulations.  Final  action  has  not 
been  taken  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  \ 

New  rules  adopted  by  the  Post  , 
Office  Department  Jan.  28,  1961,  I 
tighten  the  requirements  for 
second  class  entry  by  publica¬ 
tions  which  distribute  a  large 
number  of  copies  free.  The  new 
rules  require  that  at  least  65% 
of  the  distribution  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  circulation  in 
order  to  qualify  for  second  class 
entry.  Publications  not  meeting 
the  65%  requirement  now  have 
until  Dec.  31,  1961  to  do  so,  pro- 
vide<l  they  now  have  at  least 
55%  paid  circulation. 
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home  ijs 


in  the 

Westchester-Rockland 

market 

HOMES  . . .  HOMES  . . .  HOMES  . . 
over  175,000,  are  where  your  sales 
begin  with  advertising  in  the  ten 
local  dailies  of  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Group  Newspapers. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  home  delivered  to  New 
York  state’s  highest  income  fam¬ 
ilies*  assuring  advertisers  steady 
sales  from  this  quality  market. 


Westchester 

HHAIO  STATESMAN.  YONKEIS 
OAIIY  AiGUS.  MT.  VERNON 
DAIIY  NEWS.  TARIYTOWN 
DAILY  TIMES.  MAMARONECK 
CITIZEN  REGISTER.  OSSINING 
DAILY  ITEM.  PORT  CHESTER 
STANDARD  STAR.  NEW  ROCHELLE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 

ArPIttATtO  WITH 

EVENING  star,  PEEKSKIll 

Rockland 

JOURNAL-NEWS.  NY ACK 


This  group  of  lively  dailies  with 
the  accent  on  home  news  and 
events,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
national  and  global  news  coverage 
—  is  first  choice  reading  for  more 
than  175,000  families  daily. 

You  can,  along  with  numerous 
national  advertisers  who  know  the 
effective  sales  response  of  this 
billion-dollar  home  market,  sched¬ 
ule  your  advertising  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  the . . . 


Westchester  Rockland  Group 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 
Represented  NationnUy  by  the  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


*  SoIm  AAanogsinsnt  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1960. 


The /l^  King  Catalogue  —  presenting  and  describing 
the  greatest  array  of  quality  features  in  newspaper  history: 


BUZ  SAWYER  •  THEY’LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME 


BLONDIE 


BEETLE  BAILEY 


DONALD  DUCK  •  STEVE  CANYON  •  PRINCE  VALIANT 


THE  HEART  OF  JULIET  JONES 


SOKOlS*^^ 


'WAITER  WiNCHiU 


Jim  Blmk^pt 


,  Tut  tl*»>  IJi 

M  ".J2- 


Thm  IM  *a«M 
mdtiv  tbe  memint  p«ptr.  an«  tel 

luftlljr,  ^MTta  ani  tht  futm.  M 
anjrttenc  I  vrtM  Meat  ten  aite  ex 


Entertainment 
Editor  Named 


James  J.  (Jim)  Cassidy  will  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  as  coordinator  of  the  hard  goods 
departments.  Mr.  (^ssidy  has  been 
serving  with  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Week  as  associate  managing 
editor  since  July  of  last  year  and 
before  that  was  associate  editor  of 
that  publication.  In  his  newly  cre- 
att'd  position  he  will  coordinate 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILVs 
major  appliance.  radio-TV,  hi-fi, 
housewares  New  York  editorial  team 
of  nine  etlitors  and  reporters,  .and 
he  will  travel  to  retail  and  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  to  evaluate  and  in¬ 
terpret  merchandising  developments. 


■  Me.mphis 

Archie  Quinn,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  has  been  nametl 
entertainment  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Appeal.  He  succeeds 
James  Gunter,  who  will  Ite  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  United  Press 
lie  Duelberg  International  bureau  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

Managing  editor  St.  John 
Waddell  also  announced  that 
John  Knott,  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  will  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  Memphis  night  life. 

Mr.  Quinn,  who  joined  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  1948, 
worked  as  a  reporter,  aviation 
columnist  and  night  city  editor 
before  being  named  assistant 
city  editor  in  1955.  He  left  the 
newspaper  for  a  public  relations 
desk  in  1958,  returning  in  March, 
1960. 

Mr.  Knott  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Little  Rock  in 
1941,  fresh  from  Little  Rock 
to  the  Arkaiisas 


Disarm  Him. 
Be  Natural. 


The  E.  W.  Fairchild  .Award  for  the 
best  business  news  reporting  from 
abroad  was  presented  to  Edwin  L. 
Dale  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
at  the  22d  annual  Overseas  Press 
Club  -Awards  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
.Astoria  recently.  Mr.  Dale,  who  is 
European  economic  correspondent 
in  Paris  for  the  N.  Y.  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  a  series  on 
European  business  and  economic 
affairs. 


HEADS  DAILY— Robert  M.  Fa- 
loon,  above,  a  former  Pennsylvania 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
by  Carl  P.  Slane,  president,  as 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News, 
an  offset  daily  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  last  year. 


HoI'STON 

“If  you  disarm  your  respond¬ 
ent  by  just  being  natural  .  .  . 
and  give  him  enough  time  .  .  . 
he’ll  usually  come  up  with  the 
honest  answer  .  .  .  which  is 
generally  a  lot  more  interesting 
than  something  cute.” 

Speaking  was  Millie  Duelberg, 
author  and  photographer  for  the  High,  went 
Houston  Chronicle’s  new  daily  Gazette  in  1943.  He  came  to  the  Boi’LDF21  Colo 

feature— Camera  Girl.  Commercial  Appeal  in  1943,  and  Darwin  Olofson,  Washington 

She  was  explaining*  the  method  worked  as  reporter  and  copy-  bureau  correspondent  of  the 

by  which  she  extracts  candid  reader  until  he  was  named  as-  Qf^aha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 

comments  from  Houstonians.  sistant  Sunday  editor  in  19oT,  was  one  of  two  alumni  cited  as 
The  University  of  Houston  Mr.  Gunter,  who  studied  voice  outstanding  graduates  of  the 

journalism  major,  who  shoots,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  College  of  Journalism  of  the 

processes  and  prints  her  photos,  and  sang  to  troops  on  Guadal-  University  of  Colorado, 

approaches  her  subjects  with  canal  when  he  wasn’t  holding  Olofson  a  1949  graduate 

^  foxhole  as  a  Marine  .^^s  termed  “one  of  the  W 
“What  does  a  woman  mean  lieutenant,  joined  UPI  in  1948  agricultural  writers  in 

America,  a  specialist  on  farm 
politics. 

Mrs.  Janette  Lewis  McNeil,  a 
1946  graduate,  was  cited  as  “an 
able  reporter  who  makes  the 
world  her  beat.”  She  is  an  infor¬ 
mation  officer  on  the  central 
news  desk  of  the  United  Nations 
Office  of  Public  Information  in 
New  York. 

Earl  E.  Asbury,  editor  of  the 
Bent  County  Democrat  at  Las 
Animas,  was  named  “outstand¬ 
ing  Colorado  editor.”  Mr.  Asbury 
also  received  the  Arthur  A. 
Parkhurts  community  service 
award. 


J.  W.  Cohn,  chief  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  all  the  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  opentxl  a  Fairchild  bu¬ 
reau  last  week  in  Geneva  at  29 
-Avenue  de  Bade,  where  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  headquarters.  Mr.  Cohn, 
who' has  had  a  roving  news  assign¬ 
ment  in  Europe  since  March.  1959, 
will  also  continue  with  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  His  work  will  complement 
the  operation  of  the  Fairchild  news 
network  in  Europe  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  James  W.  Brady 
in  Paris. 


pennaW  race 


-A  panel  meeting  at  the  Men’s  Wear 
Seminar  for  Retailers  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  on  May  3  will  be  mod¬ 
erated  by  Herbert  Blueweiss.  men’s 
furnishings  editor  of  DAILY  NEW.S 
RECORD.  The  event  is  Iveing  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  Brand  Names 
Week  program. 


■  )  Mead  Honored 

Erie,  Pa. 

Leadership  qualities  he  has 
....  .....  ^  displayed  ill  the  commuttity  wcfc 

L^GUE  OF  ADMEN—  Umpire  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  center,  congra+u-  a  factor  in  naming  George  J. 

“a"!' T.;Tb“ 

teams  scored  with  336  new  52-time  classified  and  local  display  accounts,  News  Publishing  Co.,  as 

Combined  ad  departments  had  this  box  score:  909  52-time  local  dis-  recipient  of  the  fourth  annual 
play  contracts,  95  bulk  space  contracts,  and  1,285  classified  contracts  Notre  Dame  University  Alumni 
in  effect.  Club  “Man  of  the  Year”  award. 
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Joe  Cainp  Leaving 
Publishers’  Office 

Joseph  G.  Camp  Jr.  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  executive 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  He  plans  to  enffage  in 
law  practice  or  labor  relations 
consultation  in  the  South. 

Donald  McVey,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  publishers’  group, 
said  Mr.  Camp’s  decision  to  leave 
was  a  iiersonal  one  and  it  was 
received  with  regret.  Mr.  Camp 
came  to  the  office  in  January 
1954  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McVey  .said  Mr.  Camp 
will  remain  with  his  office  until 
a  successor  is  named. 


5  New  England 
Journalists  Cited 


WATCH  OUT!  —  Hitting  his 
quarter-century  mark  in  service 
(from  office  boy  to  Teletype  op¬ 
erator)  Len  Davidson  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  staff  in  New  York  asked 
that  the  customary  wrist  watch 
presentation  be  skipped.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  a  hunting  bow  and  arrow 
.  .  .  and  that's  what  he  got. 


Mitch  Mila\’etz,  Dubuque 
Telef/rnph-Herald  —  elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  City  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 


teller  “CouMrv  Editor.”  PI!OMpTEp-Willi.a,  L.  Y.)  To. 

E^in  a  ca„„™  -  «u,or 

of  the  Chruitian  Science  Moni^  manager  of  the  Intertype  Division 
tor.  He  was  the  42nd  president  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 

of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com-  He  joined  the  company  in  1954  as 

merce.  controller. 

Waldo  Lincoln  Coon  (died 

1951) — noted  for  his  editorials  Virginia  Rankin,  formerly 
in  the  Springfield  Republican.  with  W.  W.  Marsh  Associates, 

Herbert  Brucker  —  editor  of  public  relations  firm,  Portland 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  —  to  editor,  Redmond  (Ore.) 
a  leading  figure  in  the  freedom  Spokesman  replacing  Martha 
of  information  fight  for  years;  Stranahan,  resigned  to  free 
a  former  professor  at  the  Co-  lance, 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  G.  Staples  (died  Rod  Grier,  recently  with 
1940)  —  he  was  associated  with  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World 
the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Journal  —  to  sports  editor  of  the  Ore- 
for  57  years,  more  than  20  of  yon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
them  as  editor-in-chief.  Courier. 

The  selections  were  made  by  ♦  *  ♦ 

a  committee  headed  by  William  Charles  Moore,  formerly 
L.  Plante  of  the  Newburyport  with  Chicago  suburban  i>apers 
(Mass.)  Daily  News.  —  new  ad  manager,  (Irants 

•  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier. 

Dick  Fishback,  assistant  •  *  ♦ 

sports  editor,  Salem  (Ore.)  VAuaiiE  Fulmer  —  to  Mont- 
CapitalJoumal  —  to  sports  edi-  yomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
tor,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World,  re-  assistant  to  the  Sunday  editor, 
placing  Ken  Hess,  promoted  to  succeeding  Jewel  Flournoy,  re¬ 
news  editor.  signed. 


M.  J.  Frey,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  —  reelected 
president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association. 


Dee  Lopez  —  to  Gresham  H.  T.  Halliwell  —  retired 
(Ore.)  Outlook  as  women’s  edi-  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Fort 
tor.  Macleod  (Alta.)  Gazette. 


Want  more  industry 
for  your  city? 
Remember— 


The  men  who  decide  where, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  latter  years  can  become 
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with  Thomas  Collins 

This  world-famous  authority  (Executive  Editor, 
Chicago  Daily  News)  discusses  the  issues  facing 
retirement  that  threaten  to  make  old  age  winter- 
gray  when  it  should  become  the  golden  years  of 
life. 

GOLDEN  YEARS  was  the  first  newspaper  column 
on  retirement  .  .  .  and  still  the  leader  in  the  field. 
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To  State  Dept.  Job 

Floyd  G.  Arpan,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  appointed  as  a 
communications  specialist  by  the 
Department  of  State.  He  will 
leave  for  Africa  the  last  week 
in  May  on  a  tour  of  duty  that 
will  take  him  to  Sierre  Leone, 
Liberia,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Ugan¬ 
da,  and  Ethiopia.  He  will  work 
with  newspapermen,  radio  news¬ 
casters,  and  government  infor¬ 
mation  services  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  In  1959,  Professor  Arpan 
held  a  similar  appointment  to 
the  Far  East. 

• 

Carleton  B.  Clyma  —  re¬ 
tired  April  14  after  28  years  on 
reportorial  staff,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register. 
James  Mutrie  Jr.,  who  has 
worked  with  him  during  State 
Legislative  sessions  since  1955, 
succeeds  Mr.  Clyma  as  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  legislative  bureau  chief 
in  Hartford.  Lee  Garbar,  Su¬ 
perior  Court  reporter  —  as¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  State  Legis¬ 
lative  coverage. 

*  «  * 

A.nne  Goodrick,  E  Ik  ton 
(Md.)  Cecil  Democrat  —  to 
women’s  department,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Evening  Journal. 


Bob  Kurland,  sportswriter, 
the  Record,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
—  married  Phyllis  Hollday, 
with  public  relations  firm  of 
Edward  Gottlieb  and  Associates, 
New  York  City. 

*  *  « 

John  C.  Polly,  slot  man. 
Long  Becwh  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  —  to  news  editor.  Henry 
Fishback  —  to  slot  man.  Bill 
Shelton  —  to  wire  editor.  Ned 
French  —  returns  to  rim  from 
wire  desk.  Herschel  (Pete) 
Wilson  —  from  city  desk  to 
rim.  George  C.  Flowers,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  the  Independent  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  special  assignments 
for  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  at  his  own  request.  Vint 
Mader  —  from  Press-Telegram 
rewrite  to  Indeiiendent  city 
desk. 

Correction 

In  the  April  15  edition,  page 
36,  a  line  was  inadvertently 
dropped.  Don  Brackenbury  suc¬ 
ceeded  Bob  Swanson,  now  with 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  as 
picture  editor  of  the  Long 
Branch  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  and  not,  as  the 
paragraph  read.  Bob  Slack,  now 
on  the  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  news  staff. 
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•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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Reporting  Prizes 
Awarded  to  Teams 

Boston 

The  top  Boston  reportorial 
prize  of  1960  was  awarded  to 
21  staff  members  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  at  the  Annual 
Awards  Dinner  of  the  Boston 
Press  Club  April  13.  The  $500 
Amasa  Howe  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Record  team  in 
recognition  of  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  they 
covered  an  Electra  plane  crash 
off  Winthrop,  Mass,  last  Oct.  4. 

The  $400  Rudolph  Elie  Award 
for  the  year’s  best  feature  story 
— an  11  part  series  on  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  — 
went  to  12  members  of  the 
Boston  Globe  staff. 

Howe  Award  winners  were: 
C.  Edward  Holland,  John 
Brooks,  Frank  McGrath,  Kather¬ 
ine  Donovan,  Jean  Cole,  John 
Riley,  Edward  Sullivan,  A1  Salie, 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Bob  Court, 
Gordon  Hillman,  Edward  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Joe  Albano,  James  Mur¬ 
ray,  Joe  Giullioti,  Robert  Hol¬ 
land,  Les  Clough,  John  Murphy, 
Gene  Dixon,  Andrew  Giuliotti 
and  Dick  Booker. 

Elie  Award  winners  were: 
Thomas  Winship,  Ian  Forman, 
Robert  B.  Hanron,  Frank  P. 
Harris,  John  G.  Harris,  Joseph 
M.  Harvey,  William  J.  Lewis, 
S.  J.  Micciche,  Robert  C.  More, 
C.  R.  Owens,  A.  S.  Plotkin  and 
Wilfred  C.  Rogers. 

• 

William  Miller,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
general  assignment  reporter  — 
to  Denver  Post  suburban  news 
staff.  James  Wood,  Navy  jour¬ 
nalist  with  the  Pacific  fleet  in 
Pearl  Harbor — to  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  *  « 

Almn  King,  public  relations 
department.  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  New  York 
City  —  rejoins  reportorial  staff. 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  j.  W.  Forrester  Jr., 
formerly  business  manager, 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon¬ 
ian  —  to  comptroller.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  publisher  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  E.  B.  Aldrich, 
former  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper.  Clyde  Osburn 
—  from  advertising  manager  to 
business  manager.  Austin 
Ragle — from  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  advertising  director. 

if  in 

David  Dayton  Blair,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Associated 
Press  bureau  —  to  Topeka  bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  Adren  Cooper 
Jr.,  now  with  Washington,  D.  C., 
bureau. 


Harry  Rausch,  managing 
editor,  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Reptiblican  —  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bulletin 
Magazine. 

* 

Kenneth  W.  Clymer,  editor, 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer  — 
to  editor,  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News.  Howard  F.  Hol¬ 
comb,  sports  editor,  Torringtnn 
(Conn.)  Register  —  new  editor 
of  the  Enquirer. 

«  *  * 

Harrison  Brown  —  to  On¬ 
tario  (Ore.)  .Argus-Observer  as 
news  editor,  replacing  Hugh 
Gale,  resigned. 

*  «  * 

Bryce  White,  formerly  with 
.Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budget 
and  one-time  Oregon  rppre.sen- 
tative  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  —  to  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise  in  charge  Milwaukie 
(Ore.)  office.  ■ 

«  «  *  ' 

James  W.  Morgan  —  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Hono¬ 
lulu  ( Haw.)  Star-B  ulle  tin. 
Bernard  R.  Fischer  —  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  manager  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Thomas  W.  0. 
Lum  —  to  executive  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  retail  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Rubin,  formerly  youth 
editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
&  Times-Star  —  to  Lucknow 
University,  India,  for  Master’s 
Degree  in  Political  Science. 

*  *  « 

William  B.  Arthur,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Look  magazine  — 
to  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Deadline  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  *  I 

F.  J.  (Bud)  Gilbride,  .state 

and  farm  news  editor,  Sioux  \ 

Falls  Argus-Leader  —  re-elected 
to  second  one-year  term  as  pres-  ' 
ident  of  the  South  Dakota  As-  j 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi-  ' 
tors  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Julie  Zelenka,  reporter,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  —  i 

awarded  the  1961  University  of  ' 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Journalism 
Award. 

*  *  * 

Cliff  Millein,  political 
writer,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Tribune  for  33  years  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  at  the  close  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Iowa 
legislature. 

«  *  * 

James  A.  Schuuen,  recently 
assistant  to  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company  —  to 
merchandising  manager.  Sub¬ 
urbia  Today,  colorgravure  mag¬ 
azine  circulated  with  230  news¬ 
papers. 
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Dallas  News 
has  the 
largest  daily 

circulation 
in  Texas! 


DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS ...  220,066 

HOUSTON  POST . 218.013 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE . 205,824 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD . 190,364 


News  &  Post — 6-day  averages 
Chronicle  &  Herald — 5-day  averages 


^Publisher’s  Statements,  Sept.  30,  1960 


Wit  ploxniitg 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  •  National  Reoresentative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.  Florida  Travel  Representative 


Sound  Snn-Times  presented  a  stands  at  101,  higher  than  at  any 
scroll  honoring  W.  H.  Morton  time  since  1931,  and  that  two 
of  the  Belleville  Ontario  Intel-  further  memberships  would  l)e 
ligeneer,  member  since  1918.  It  effective  within  the  next  year, 
was  received  by  his  son,  G.  A.  He  recalled  also  that  for  20 
Morton,  to  whom  CP  member-  years  CP  has  made  its  news 
ship  for  the  Ontario  Intelligencer  available  for  broadcasting  and 
was  transferred.  that  in  the  last  seven  years 

private-station  broadcasters 
In  Process  of  (.hange  have  shared  in  the  direction  of 

Newspapers  are  in  the  midst  Broadcast  News  Limited,  CP’s 
of  a  changing  approach  to  news,  broadcasting  subsidiary. 

Mr.  Motz  said  in  his  presidential 
address. 

The  traditional  keynote  of 
newspaper  work  is  hurry.  Break¬ 
ing  news  must  be  handled 
swiftly.  But  progressive  news- 


Canadian  Press  Again 
Names  Motz  President 


To  Run  01(1  Salem 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
John  Van  MacNair  Jr.,  assist- 

.swr  Tiur  director  of  public  relations 

Prairie:  St.  Clair  McCabe,  Papers  are  seeking  ways  to  stand  for  Colonial  Williamsburg,  has 
Moose  Jaw  Times-Herald,  and  observ'e  and  explain  it,  i>een  named  executive  director 

Basil  Dean,  Calgary  Herald.  ®  Salem,  Inc.,  here. 

British  Columbia:  Stuart  Motz  said  CP  is  in  the  Announcement  of  the  appoint- 

Keate  Victoria  Times.  forefront  of  adjustment  to  new  ment  was  made  by  Charles  B. 

I  Norman  Smith  of  the  Ot-  ("onditions.  He  listed  some  of  Wade  Jr.,  a  vicepresident  of 
tawa  Journal  said  all  members  the  subjects  being  emphasized  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
would  note  with  regret  the  with-  in  the  report:  pany,  and  president  of  the 

drawal  from  membership  of  More  interpretation  on  Can-  organization  responsible  for  the 
Arthur  R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief  ada  and  the  world;  more  coun-  restoration  of  the  Moravian 
of  the  London  Free  Pre.ss,  after  try-wide  surx^eys  of  significant  community  founded  in  1766.  Mr. 
40  years  of  connection  with  the  situations;  more  researched  in-  McNair  is  a  former  newspaper- 
association  as  member,  director,  formation,  reported  and  illus-  man. 
president  and  honorary  presi-  trated  clearly;  more  pictures  • 

dent.  and  explanatory  charts,  de-  _  ....  . 

Mr.  Peters  paid  tribute  to  Hvereil  with  the  news;  more  Baillie  Itlected 
Philip  S.  Fisher,  chairman  of  news  of  science,  research,  edu-  Hugh  Baillie,  former  president 
the  board  of  the  Southam  Com-  cation,  religion  and  economics,  of  United  Press  Associations, 
pany,  also  retiring  from  mem-  Mr.  Motz  noted  that  despite  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
bership.  cessations  of  publication  in  re-  Society  of  the  Silurians  at  the 

C.  J.  McTavish  of  the  Owen  cent  years,  CP  membership  annual  reunion  April  24. 


jet  leader  on  every  route  flown! 


OnJy  Delta  operates  both  the  World  Champion  Convair  880 
and  the  magnificent  Douglas  DC-8,  linking  important  cities 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  with  the  finest  in 
modern  air  transportation. 
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n  »»l  SItKOTin  >  K 

•  The  removal  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  tables  from  the  stereo- 
t>’pe  department  signalled  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  this  phase  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  new  era  was  made  possible  by  Super 
Flong,  the  first  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  that 
u'orks.  Super  Flongs  eliminate  the  need  for 
hand-packing.  Their  adequate  space  depth 


produces  perfect  plates.  They  save  both  time 
and  money.  To  the  newspaper  stereotyper, 
they  are  among  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  20th  century. 

Look  around  the  world  today  and  see  how 
many  of  its  better-looking  newspapers  are 
being  produced  faster,  more  eco7iomically . 
with  Super  Flongs. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


WOOD 


FLONG 


FEDERAL  LAWS 

Government  Secrecy 


Fought  on 

Secrecy  in  Social  Security  and 
all  branches  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  met  with  active 
opposition  from  the  ANPA  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
M.  W.  Amiistead  III,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News, 
reported  in  part: 

Among  the  matters  within  the 
province  of  this  committee  on 
which  action  was  taken  during 
the  past  year  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Newspaper  Definition 

Under  Public  Law  86-781  en¬ 
acted  by  the  last  Congress, 
manufacturers’  local  advertising 
costs  are  deductible  from  the 
sale  price  for  excise  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  The  law  limits  local  ad¬ 
vertising  to  that  which  “is 
broadcast  over  a  radio  station 
or  television  station  or  appears 
in  a  newspaper.”  The  Act  does 
not  define  a  newspaper  and  the 
Treasury  Department  is  under- 


All  Fronts 

taking  to  do  so  by  i-egulation. 

ANPA  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Internal  Revenue  Sendee 
definition  of  a  newspaper,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Laws  Committee  appeared  in 
person  at  a  hearing  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  Washington,  Feb.  17. 
ANPA  took  the  position  that  the 
I.R.S.  definition  of  a  newspaper 
should  closely  parallel  the  Post 
Office  Department  definition  and 
particularly  should  require  a 
legitimate  list  of  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Among  those  at  the  hearing 
were  representatives  of  “shop¬ 
pers”  seeking  to  have  their  pub¬ 
lications  included  within  the 
definition  of  a  newspaper. 
ANPA  took  the  position  that  it 
had  no  philosophical  objection 
to  “shoppers”  or  other  media  of 
advertising  being  entitled  to  the 
same  tax  benefit  accorded  to 
newspaper  advertising  but  ob¬ 
jected  strenuously  to  this  being 
done  by  regulatory  definition  in¬ 
stead  of  by  act  or  Congress.  Up 
to  now  I.R.S.  has  not  issued  a 
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definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
newspaper  under  this  law. 

Social  Security  Seciwy 

ANPA  has  pointed  out  to 
Chairman  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  act  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  amending  Title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Law  providing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  re¬ 
stricts  states  from  disclosing  in¬ 
formation  about  such  payments. 
Chairman  Mills  has  agreed  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
his  committee  when  Social  Se¬ 
curity  legislation  is  next  con¬ 
sidered. 

Freedom  of  Information 

ANPA  has  constantly  been 
alert  to  all  efforts  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information  about  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  and  activities 
which  do  not  affect  national  se¬ 
curity.  Sen.  Carroll  (Colo.)  and 
others  have  introduced  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946  to  pre¬ 
vent  secrecy  of  non-security  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  similar  to  a 
bill  in  the  86th  Congress  by  the 
late  Sen.  Hennings  (Mo.)  which 
was  not  acted  upon. 

Tax  Deductibility 

The  ANPA  is  supporting  a 
bill  by  Rep.  Boggs  of  Louisiana 
(H.  R.  640),  or  any  bill  which 
will  substantially  accomplish  its 
purposes,  in  order  to  correct  a 
ruling  by  the  I.R.S.  disallowing 
for  tax  deduction  purposes  cer¬ 
tain  institutional  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  Boggs  bill  and 
similar  bills  [H.  R.  45  by  Rep. 
Teague  (Texas)  and  H.  R.  925 
by  Rep.  Byrnes  (Wis.)]  have 
been  referred  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
passage  by  this  Congress.  A 
similar  bill  by  Rep.  Boggs  was 
reported  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the 
86th  Congress  but  was  never 
called  up  for  floor  action.  The 
Boggs  bill  would  permit  tax 
deductibility  of  expenditures,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  expenditures 
and  dues  paid  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  incurred  to  support,  op¬ 
pose,  or  influence  action  by  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  legislatures  or 
referendums  but  does  not  in¬ 
clude  amounts  paid  for  partici¬ 
pation  or  interv’ention  in  poli¬ 
tical  campaigns  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office. 

The  Federal  Laws  Committee 
urges  the  membership  to  use 
its  influence  in  achieving  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Boggs  bill  or  one 
similar  thereto,  feeling  that 
through  the  devious  method  of 
tax  sanctions  individuals  and 
business  are  having  their  right 
EDITOR  ec  P 


to  free  expression  abridged. 

JuriMlirtion  Over  .4ds 

The  Federal  Trade  Comn  is- 
sion  has  filed  a  compl:.int 
against  S.  Klein  Departn  ent 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
charging  the  firm  with  fulse 
and  misleading  advertising 
claims  in  newspapers  having  in¬ 
terstate  circulation  as  well  as 
in  other  media  that  cross  state 
lines.  This  is  the  FTC’s  first 
attempt  to  extend  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  retailers  other  than 
chain  stores. 

Anti-Trust  Prosecutions 

Recent  events  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  will  be  vigor-  ■ 
ous  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  anti-trust  mat¬ 
ters,  and  there  are  proposals  for 
putting  additional  teeth  in  ex¬ 
isting  anti-trust  laws.  One  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  for  example,  by  Rep. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  would 
bar  corporation  officers  con¬ 
victed  of  violating  anti-trust 
laws  from  serving  directly  or 
indirectly  in  their  jobs  for  at 
least  one  year.  ' 

Still  another  bill,  by  Sen.  Ke- 
fauver  of  Tennessee,  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  compel  production  of 
documentary  evidence  in  civil 
anti-trust  investigations. 

• 

Oregon  Daily  Drops 
Predating  Practice 

Orexwn  Cm 

The  Enterprise-Courier,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  the  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  has  dropped 
its  “morning”  paper  designa¬ 
tion  and  is  now  an  afternoon- 
appearing  publication.  Pre¬ 
dating  practices  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  paper  now 
carries  its  actual  publication 
dateline. 

Dean  A.  Krenz,  a  graduate  of 
University  of  Minnesota  and 
lately  on  the  Klamath  Fallt 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  has 
been  named  executive  editor.  1 
Dick  Revenaugh,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
as  city  editor. 

• 

Sears  in  Magazines 

Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  begins  in  May 
with  a  series  of  doubletruck 
color  ads  in  Life,  Look  and 
Reader’s  Digest.  The  campaign 
has  been  prepared  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Ogilvry,  Benon  4 
Mather,  Inc.,  which  was  named 
earlier  this  year  to  handle 
Sears’  national  advertising  and 
to  act  as  consultant  on  other 
phases  of  Sears’  ad  program. 
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MAiME 

Barqor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Borre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 


SPEAKING 

OF  CIRCU  LATION  .  .  . 

IT'S  GETTING  BIGGER  IN 
NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  the  past  year.  New  England  newspaper  circulation  has  grown  a  whopping 
41,368 !  On  an  average  day  a  newspaper  goes  into  each  of  the  3,761,170  homes 
in  the  6  New  England  states,  while  3%  of  the  families  get  more  than  one  daily 
paper.  With  households  averaging  slightly  over  three  people  each,  it’s  obvious 
that  New  Englanders  —  and  their  daily  newspapers  —  are  very  well  read ! 

The  leading  newspapers  who  sponsor  this  series  represent  better  than  half 
of  New  England’s  total  daily  newspaper  circulation,  with  an  average  increase 
of  1.9%  in  the  1959-1960  period.  Take  advantage  of  the  unlimited  business 
potential  in  this  upward  spiral  of  circulation,  population  and  purchasing 
power.  Advertise  your  product  or  service  in  newspaper-reading  New  England. 

Source  of  statistics:  ABC  Net  Paid  Circulations, 

Sept.  30,  1960  vs.  Sept.  30,  1969. 


Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&E) 
Ihicago  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Jvertis-  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
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New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 
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TRAFFIC 

Rail  Rates  Lowered 
In  Some  Sections 


Newsprint  freight  rates  have 
been  lowered  in  some  territories 
and  local  trucking  is  l>eing  paid 
for  by  railroads  in  some  cases, 
it  was  reported  by  the  ANPA 
Traffic  Committee,  of  which 
John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York,  is 
chairman. 

The  committee  reported  in 
part; 

Railroads  began  during  the 
past  year  to  show  some  deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  transporting  newsprint 
and  heavy  newspaper  machin¬ 
ery.  Publishers  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  renewal  of  com¬ 
petitive  activity. 

Transcontinental  freight  rates 
on  newsprint  have  been  lowered 
to  the  Southw’est  and  Rocky 
Mountain  area  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  delivered  prices 
of  newsprint  to  publishers  in 
these  areas.  It  has  also  brought 
about  competition  for  their  bus¬ 
iness  from  the  new  producing 
areas  in  the  South  and  the  his¬ 
torical  supplies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  mid-Canada. 

Publishers  in  New'  England 
and  the  Official  Territory  (Offi¬ 
cial  Territory  is  bordered  by 
Washington,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  New’  England)  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  some  of  their  local 
handling  and  trucking  charges 
paid  for  by  the  railroads.  Tariffs 
on  this  became  effective  in  mid- 
February  and  w’e  believe  that 
they  will  be  liberalized  greatly 
within  the  next  12  months.  This 
amounts  to  $2  a  ton  or  more  to 
newspapers  in  a  number  of 
cities.  We  suggest  that  you  keej) 
yourself  closely  posted  on  de¬ 
velopments  because  it  may  w’ell 
be  that  rulings  may  be  made 
that  will  enable  you  to  collect 
from  your  delivering  railroad 


for  part  of  your  local  handling 
or  trucking  expenses. 

These  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  new’sprint  by  truck 
w’hich  afford  store-door  delivery 
to  new’spapers,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  railroads  to  meet  com- 
l)etition. 

Piggyback  May  Increase 

Some  mills  have  been  able  to 
effect  w’ater  shipments  to  Great 
Lakes  and  seacoast  ports  and 
then  forwarding  the  paper  to 
inland  users  by  highway  truck 
or  railroad  piggyback  vans.  It 
could  W’ell  be  that  these  methods 
of  shinping  may  also  be  in¬ 
creased. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Newsprint  Damage 

The  Traffic  Department  of  the 
ANPA,  of  which  R.  A.  Cooke  is 
manager,  reported  in  part: 

Follow’ing  our  report  to  the 
1960  Convention,  D.  P.  Loomis, 
president.  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads,  appointed  a  four- 
man  committee,  consisting  of 
tw’o  A.  A.  R.  representatives 
and  tw’o  individual  railroad  rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  make  an  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  new’sprint  loss 
and  damage  problem,  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  shipper,  re¬ 
ceiver  and  railroad.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  published  its  findings 
captioned  “Report  of  Special 
Committee  on  Newsprint  Trans- 
poi-tation  and  Damage  Sur\'ey 
1960.”  It  contains  the  obser\’a- 
tions  of  the  mills,  railroads  and 
receivers  and  a  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations  appropriate  thereto. 

The  AAR  report  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  fact  that  it  agrees 
with  our  statement  that  rough 
railroad  handling  is  the  chief 
cause  of  newsprint  transit  dam- 
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age.  No  new  methods  for  han¬ 
dling  this  problem  have  been 
I’ecommended.  Purchase  by  rail¬ 
roads  of  all  purpose  box  cars 
W’hich  will  ab.sorb  longitudinal 
impact  shocks  caused  by  care¬ 
less  handling,  would  drastically 
reduce  transit  damage  to  news¬ 
print  and  many  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Trucking 

Railroads  sen’ing  eastern 
U.  S.  have  l)een  apprehensive 
over  increased  motor  truck  car¬ 
riage  which  jirovides  for  press 
room  delivery  of  newsprint  at 
rates  competitive  w’ith  the  rail 
rates.  To  offset  such  competi¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  ANPA,  the  railroads 
agreed  to  absorb  destination 
trucking  -costs,  not  to  exceed 
12li  cents  per  100  pounds,  in 
eastern  territory  w’here  motor 
carrier  rates  are  published  and 
W’here  publishers  receive  news¬ 
print  at  freight  station,  team 
track  or  loading  platform  De¬ 
livery  w’ill  not  be  performed  if 
the  new’sprint  consignment  is 
unloaded  at  a  warehouse,  stored 
therein  and  later  trucked  to 
publisher’s  plant,  or  if  unloaded 
at  publisher’s  private  siding. 
Several  tariffs  have  been  filed 
by  railroads  sen’ing  this  terri¬ 
tory,  calling  for  free  delivery  of 
new’sprint  under  the  above  con¬ 
ditions. 

To  implement  this  absorption 
arrangement,  the  railroads  in 
northeastern  U.  S.  and  eastern 
Canada,  w’ith  the  consent  of  the 
producers,  increased  freight 
rates  on  newsprint  by  2c  per 
100  pounds,  effective  Feb.  15, 
1961,  to  all  destinations  in  east¬ 
ern  territory. 

Effective  March  10,  1961  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  arranged 
to  perform  free  delivery  ser\’- 
ice  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  is  the  first 
major  breakthrough  in  this  area 
where  absorption  of  destination 
trucking  costs  on  newsprint  has 
been  made  without  formal  tariff 
publication.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  action  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  will  be 
follow’ed  by  other  New  York 
City  railroads,  to  permit  free 
delivery  of  new’sprint  whether 
or  not  the  destination  trucking 
charge  exceeds  1214c  per  100 
pounds. 

Baggage  Car  Rates 

Subsequent  to  our  report  to 
the  1960  convention,  the  New’ 
York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads 
submitted  a  proposal  to  increase 
rates  for  the  transportation  of 
new’spapers  in  baggage  car  serv¬ 
ice — 1  to  175  miles  from  New 
York  City.  A  meeting  w’as  held 
in  the  ANPA  office  on  April  20, 
1960  at  W’hich  time  a  transpor¬ 


tation  analysis  entitled  “Cost  of 
Handling  New’spapers  through 
Grand  Central  Terminal”  was 
submitted  by  the  railroads  to 
justify  the  proposed  increa.'^ed 
rates  which  ranged  from  11 
to  55(/r.  We  developed  that  the 
railroad  co.st  study  was  inaccur¬ 
ate  and  instead  of  justifying  the 
increase,  it  supported  our  con¬ 
tention  that  the  proposal  was 
unreasonable  and  inequitable. 
The  railroads  w’ithdrew’  their  re- 
auest.  Re-appraisal  of  the 
Ti-affic  Department  action  indi¬ 
cates  $75,000  savings  per  year 
to  iiublishers. 

Kiix  Car  .Supply 

The  rapid  increase  of  T.O.F.C. 
(pippy-hack)  movement  on  flat 
cars  makes  a  material  contribu¬ 
tion  to  lessening  box  car  short¬ 
ages.  Box  car  retirements  ex¬ 
ceed  replacements  but  the  drop 
in  carloadings  has  enabled  the 
U.  S.  lines  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  to  meet  all  demands. 

Printing  Presses 

Printing  press  manufacturers 
continue  to  w’ork  with  the  Traffic 
Department  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  T.O.F.C.  (piggy-back) 
rates  throughout  the  U.  S.  Mem¬ 
ber  cooperation  in  permitting 
the  Department  to  act  in  their 
behalf  is  most  encouraging. 
Printing  press  piggy-back  rates 
have  been  establish^  to  35  new 
destinations  in  the  U.  S. 

• 

Laii^iage  Records 
Sell  Circulation 

A  learn-a-language  record 
sales  program,  which  proved 
highly  successful  as  circulation 
promotion  for  the  New  York 
Post,  is  now  being  run  in  six 
newspapers  and  others  plan  to 
begin  it  soon.  ) 

The  program  is  now  being  | 
carried  on  by  the  New  York 
Post,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  ■ 
Mail,  Army  Times  Publications,  ■ 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  and  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province. 

300,000  Sold  I 

The  Post  has  sold  more  than  | 
300,000  foreign-language  records  ! 
and  has  decided  to  extend  the 
promotion  to  June  16.  The  pro¬ 
motion  began  Oct.  3  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  bring  new  readers  to 
the  paper  each  week,  according 
to  Roy  1.  Newborn,  circulation 
director.  One  advantage  has 
been  new  “in  school”  circulation. 

The  Philadelphia  News  re¬ 
ceived  an  endorsement  from  the 
Philadelphia  Home  and  School 
Council,  which  represents  235 
home  and  school  associations  and 
parent-teacher  groups. 
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NEWSPAPERBOYS 

Be  Careful 
Of  Exercise 
Of  Controls 

The  A  N  P  A  Newspaperboy 
Committee,  headed  by  Harold 
Shugard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
stressed  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  constantly  must  be  on 
the  alert  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendent  contractural  status  of 
their  newspaperboys. 

The  committee  reported  in 
part: 

Newspaperboys  are  now  spe¬ 
cifically  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage-Hour  and 
the  Social  Security  Law.  If  they 
were  not,  the  paper  work  alone 
for  a  newspaper  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  continue 
this  operation  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  newspaper  or  on 
a  profitable  basis  for  the  News- 
paperboy.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  these  exemp¬ 
tions  are  neither  automatic  nor 
permanent.  They  can  be  re¬ 
pealed.  In  fact,  efforts  have  been 
made,  but  so  far  without  suc¬ 


cess,  to  remove  the  exemptions 
now  in  the  Wage-Hour  Law, 

Also  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  even  though  a  newspaper 
executive  may  consider  his 
Newspaperboys  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  contractors  and  not  employ¬ 
ees,  Workmen’s  Compensation 
and  other  Industrial  Boards  can 
and  sometimes  do  rule  other¬ 
wise. 

Newspaperboy  independent 
contractors  buy  their  newspa¬ 
pers  at  wholesale  and  sell  them 
at  retail.  Routes  may  be  leased 
or  assigned  to  these  boys.  If 
they  are  to  be  truly  independent 
contractors  there  are  some 
things  we  cannot  do:  we  cannot 
establish  control  over  the  boy  by 
telling  him  how  he  is  to  handle 
his  route;  we  cannot  require  the 
boy  to  do  certain  things  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways; — in  other  words,  we 
cannot  establish  control  over 
these  boys  as  to  means  and 
methods  without  destroying 
their  independent  contractor 
status  and  making  them  em¬ 
ployees.  We  do  have  something 
to  say  as  to  final  results.  We 
can  offer  them  guidance  and 
most  newspapers  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  welfare  of  their 
“Little  Merchants”  and  con¬ 
stantly  seek  to  aid  them. 

Serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  possible  ultimate 
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effects  of  setting  up  control  and 
your  Committee  wishes  to  point 
out  the  importance  to  every  cir¬ 
culation  executive  of  closely 
studying  operations  involving 
the  Newspaperboy  and  the 
newspaper.  If  there  are  any 
practices  in  effect  which  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  independent 
contractor  status,  they  should 
immediately  be  corrected. 

• 

ANPA  Now  Has 
844  Members 

Since  the  1960  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion,  22  newspapers  were  elected 
to  membership;  18  newspapers 
resigned;  1  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  publication;  4  news¬ 
papers  merged  with  another,  and 
1  newspaper  was  dropped, 
making  the  total  membership 
844  on  this  date. 

New  Members 

Hope  (Ark.)  Star 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican 
Charles  City  (Iowa)  Press 
Emporia  (Kas.)  Gazette 
Junction  City  (Kas.)  Union 
Wellington  (Kas.)  News 
Chicopee  Falls  (Mass.)  Wall 
Street  Journal 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun- 
Bulletin 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Wall  Street 
Journal 

Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Mes¬ 
senger 

Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  News 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald 

Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 
1  Opinion 

I  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald 
\  Arlington  (Tex.)  News-Texan 
Kitchner  (Ont.  Canada) 
Record 

.  Resigned 

Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News 

Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert 
!  Sun 

Olney  (Ill.)  Mail 
I  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald 
\  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
Caron  City  (Nev.)  Nevada 
I  Appeal 

:  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun 

Lima  (Ohio)  News 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
&  News 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re- 
I  view 

I  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
and  Times 
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Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chrov- 
icle 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  News 
St.  John’s  (Newfoundland) 
Telegram 

Suspended  Publication 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
Merged 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
and  Sioux  City  Joumol- 
Tribune 

Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon  with 
Wichita  Eagle 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin  with 
Binghamton  Sun 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  with  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette 

Dropped 

Levclland  (Tex.)  Sun  News 

AGENCY  CREDIT 

700  Claims, 

$59,567 

Collected 

ANPA  Credit  Department  re¬ 
ported  it  received  700  claims 
for  collection  from  advertising 
agencies  and  collected  $59,567.34 
for  members  in  1960.  Some  of 
the  claims  on  which  payments 
were  made  originated  prior  to 
last  year. 

There  are  now  1,061  agencies 
with  ANPA  Credit  Ratings,  12 
less  than  a  year  ago.  48  names 
have  been  added  during  the  past 
year.  63  names  were  removed. 

Credit  Rating  Granted 

There  were  69  applications 
for  ANPA  Credit  Rating  in  1960 
as  against  70  in  1959  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  located  in  20 
States  and  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  Action  taken,  including 
22  carried  over  from  1959  fol¬ 
lows: 

Credit  Rating  Granted  ....  48 
Applications  Placed  in  Sus¬ 
pense  Pending  Receipt  of 

Further  Information . 24 

Applications  withdrawn  ....  3 
Applications  now  being  Proc¬ 
essed  . 16 

Total  . 91 

The  foregoing  figures  include: 
Applications  Received  this 

Year  . 69 

Carried  over  from  Preceding 

Year  . 22 

Total . 91 

Removed  from  ANPA  Credit 
Rating  List: 

Mergers  or  Liquidated  ...  32 
Failure  to  Meet  Criteria  ...  22 
Discontinued  Agency  Activi¬ 
ties  .  9 

Total . 63 
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cash  in  on  these  EXTRA  BENEFITS! 


Advertising  stands  to  benefit  from  a  favor¬ 
able  product  climate.  This  environment 
lends  to  advertising  a  persuasive  impact 
and  is  therefore  as  relevant  and  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  the  advertiser. 
The  Oklahoman  and  Times  have  developed 
many  different  editorial  climates  to  fit  the 
expressed  needs  of  their  readers,  provid¬ 
ing  more  resultful  advertising  opportun¬ 
ities  for  advertisers. 

EDITORIAL  CLIMATES 

FOOD  NEWS  AND  FEATURES— Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  Food  Pages  and  Friday  morning  sepa¬ 
rate  Food  Guide  illustrated  in  full  color. 

NEWS  ABOUT  WOMEN— Daily  pages  of  fash¬ 
ion,  food,  beauty  and  health  hints,  personal 
advice  and  important  social  nevrs  of  the 
state. 

NEWS  ABOUT  TEENS — Pages  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  every  Saturday  evening  of  interest  to 
teen-agers. 

HOMES  AND  FURNISHINGS— Poges  of  news 
and  features  every  Sunday  in  the  “At  Home" 
section  with  home-building,  repairing,  deco¬ 
rating  and  landscaping  plans  and  features. 

ENTERTAINMENT— In  the  Sunday  "Funfore  and 
Feature"  section  is  the  climate  for  movie, 
theater,  television,  arts,  books  and  other  en¬ 
tertainment  advertising. 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS— Features  and  stories 
on  travel  the  year  around  supply  the  climate 
for  travel  and  resort  advertising. 


MAGAZINE — “Orbit,"  published  each  Sunday, 
is  locally  edited  and  printed  and  supplies  the 
"magazine”  climate  for  advertisers. 

SUNDAY  COMICS — The  climate  produced  by 
the  nation's  most  popular  comics  has  been  a 
sales-stimulating  one  for  scores  of  advertisers 
for  many  years. 

AND  OTHERS — There  are  many  other  special 
editorial  climates  in  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  of  value  to  advertisers — such  as  Sports 
pages.  Financial  pages,  the  Oil  page.  Out¬ 
door  pages  and  Church  pages. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

TI-AD  PLAN  — An  exclusive  trade  identification 
plan  which  Identifies  local  retail  outlets  with 
national  advertising  in  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

SPACE-RATE  FLEXIBILITY— Rate  advantage  is 
earned  by  advertisers  using  equivalent  space 
(not  necessarily  same  copy)  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  "Orbit"  and  weekday  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions.  Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions  may  be  purchased  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  with  resulting  rate  advantages.  New, 
practical,  frequency  discount  established  for 
Sunday  comics. 

CONVERSION  FACILITIES— Color,  or  black  and 
white  copy  prepared  for  roto  or  magazine 
use  will  be  converted  to  letterpress  plates  by 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  at  very  low  cost. 

R.  O.  P.  COLOR — Engravings  provided  at  very 
low  cost  for  straight  R.  O.  P.  Color. 


IT’S  THE  MARKET  DELIVERED  THAT  COUNTS 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  deliver  the  biggest  newspaper  market  in  the 
Southwest  because  they  reach  more  families  than  any  other  single  medium  in  the 
Southwest.  They  reach  57.4*4  of  the  households  daily  and  47.3*4  of  the  house¬ 
holds  Sunday  in  the  58-county  Greater  Oklahoma  City  Market  where  66.6*4  of  the 
total  retail  sales  in  the  state  are  made. 
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The  newspapers  that  belong  on  every  notional  advertising  schedulel 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Published  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 


Chile  Quake 
Series  Wins 
lAPA  Award 

The  San  Francinco  Newn-Call 
Bulletin  has  been  awarded  the 
plaque  of  the  lAPA-Tom  Wall¬ 
ace  aw'ard  for  a  U.S.  publication 
which  distinguished  itself  in  1960 
for  its  promotion  of  closer 
friendship  and  greater  under¬ 
standing  among  the  American 
nations. 

Special  mention  was  made  of 
the  work  done  by  reporter  Don¬ 
ald  Canter  who  wrote  a  series 
of  stories  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  to  aid  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Chilean  earthquakes, 
including  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  to  build  houses  for  the 
needy  people  in  Valdivia,  Chile. 
Mr.  Canter  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  which  these  houses  were 
handed  over  to  especially  selected 
people  who  now  live  in  a  suburb 
of  Valdivia  appropriately  called 
“San  Francisco.” 

The  individual  lAPA-Tom 


to  Latin  American  publications 
through  individual  efforts  and 
the  lAPA  Technical  Center  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  to 
establish  a  closer  cooperation 
among  newspapermen  in  general 
from  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Latin  America. 

El  Sur  of  Concepcion,  Chile, 
will  receive  the  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  bronze  plaque  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  work  under  severe 
difficulties  and  hardships.  This 
newspaper,  published  in  the 
largest  of  the  Chilean  cities  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  earthquakes 
of  May,  1960,  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  despite  serious  damages  to 
its  plant,  thanks  to  the  devotion 
of  its  staff.  In  a  reduced  format 
it  kept  its  readers  informe<l  not 
only  of  what  was  going  on  in 
their  owm  half-destroyed  city  but 
also  in  all  the  Southern  region 
of  Chile. 

One  of  the  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  individual  awards  was 
shared  by  Luis  Loli-Roca  and 
Victor  Orzero-Villegas,  .staff 
members  of  Ultima  Hora,  Lima, 
Peru,  who  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  about  a  group  of  people 
who  left  from  the  poor  quarter 
of  Lima  for  the  Amazonian 


their  need  for  help.  Orzero  car¬ 
ried  out  a  co-ordinated  campaign 
from  Lima  and  obtained  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  town. 

A  second  lAPA-Mergenthaler 
individual  award  went  to  Ernes¬ 
to  Garcia  Cabral,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  Novedades,  Mexico,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  as  corn- 
mentor  of  the  international  poli¬ 
tical  scene.  He  was  chosen  for 
his  ability  to  depict  and  com¬ 
ment  on  current  events  with 
caustic  and  incisive  pen. 

No  prizes  were  awarded  this 
year  in  the  other  categories. 

• 

Free  Weekly 
To  Be  Tried 
In  Virginia 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  popu¬ 
lation  114,000  without  a  locally- 
published  daily  newspaper  for 
four  years,  will  get  a  weekly,  the 
Portstnouth  News,  in  May. 

Two  experienced  publishers 


MOBILE  RADIO 

125  Papers 
Now  Using 
Gar  Radios 

The  number  of  newspapers 
now  using  mobile  radio  has  in¬ 
creased  to  125  and  others  have 
installations  under  way,  the 
.\NPA  Mobile  Radio  Committee 
reported.  j 

The  committee,  headed  by  ■. 
Alex  De  Bakcsy,  San  Diefio  ] 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune,  re-  i 
ported  in  part: 

For  the  past  several  years, 
your  Committee  on  Mobile  Radio 
has  been  urging  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  efficiencies  and  econ¬ 
omies  available  to  their  news 
departments  by  the  installation 
of  mobile  radio  systems.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  19.59 
ANPA  had  information  in  their  ! 
files  indicating  that  approxi-  I 
mately  86  newspapers  had  mo¬ 
bile  radio  systems  and  today 


Wallace  award  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
went  to  John  R.  Herbert,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger,  for  his  efforts 
to  promote  greater  assistance 


jungle  where  they  founded  a 
new  town  called  La  Morada 
(Home).  Loli  lived  with  the 
pioneers  for  three  months  and 
through  his  articles  called  the 
country’s  attention  to  them  and 


DESIGNERS 

OF 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANTS 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

The  Calgary  Herald 

Pacific  Press  Limited 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Windsor  Daily  Star 

Pereira  &  Associates 

Architecture — Engineering — Planning 

316  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO  I.  ILL 


have  teamed  up  to  produce  what 
they  call  “a  different  newspa¬ 
per,  live,  aggressive  and  com¬ 
plete.”  These  men  are  Joaquim 
deMenezes  Jr.,  former  publisher 
of  the  Claremont  Press  and 
other  California  new’spapers, 
and  J.  Frank  Beaman,  founder 
of  Holiday  magazine  and  a  long¬ 
time  associate  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  and  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Francisco,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia. 

The  News  wdll  be  a  controlled 
circulation  publication;  it  will 
be  given  away  and  there  will 
be  no  subscriptions  or  new’s- 
stand  sales. 

The  publishers  said  they  plan 
to  distribute  the  paper  to  42,000 
homes  in  Portsmouth,  South 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Smithfield, 
Franklin,  Ivor  and  Windsor, 
Virginia,  as  well  as  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Norfolk,  Nansemond  and 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Portsmouth’s  last  locally- 
owned  paper  was  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times  which  saw  the 
light  of  print  in  1956  when 
1,320  residents  put  up  $350,000 
to  start  a  paper  after  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.  bought  the 
Portsmouth  Star.  The  Times  ex¬ 
pired  a  year  later. 

Australian  Here 

Miss  Patricia  O’Connell,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Australian 
Women’s  Weekly,  Sydney,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times  for  a  year.  She 
acted  as  press  liaison  officer  on 
a  P-O/Orient  liner  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  Vancouver,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


their  number  has  increased  to 
125,  plus  installations  under 
w’ay  and  not  yet  reported. 

With  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  value  of  this  means  of 
communications  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  seeking  grants 
from  F.C.C.  with  the  result  that 
in  some  greater  metropolitan 
areas  there  is  no  possibility  of 
securing  a  grant  to  use  mobile 
radio  l)ecause  other  newspapers 
w'ere  in  the  field  first  and  addi¬ 
tional  grants  cannot  be  made. 

Nov.  9,  1960  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  issued 
notice  that  it  was  proposing  to 
amend  its  rules  governing  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  450-470  me  band 
from  plus  or  minus  15  kc  to 
plus  or  minus  5  kc,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  separation  between 
assignable  frequencies  and  make 
the  additional  frequencies  thus 
secured  available  to  others  seek¬ 
ing  to  use  this  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

William  J.  Dempsey,  of  the 
law  firm  Dempsey  and  Koplo- 
vitz  in  Washington  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  represent  the  ANPA 
in  this  effort. 

Federal  Communications 
Commission  extended  the  time 
for  filing  comments  to  May  3. 

A  short  time  ago  United  Press 
International  filed  comments 
with  FCC  seeking  permission  to 
use  one-sixth  of  the  facilities 
FCC  was  considering  as  a  grant 
to  broadcasters  for  use  on  an 
exclusive  coast-to-coast  basis. 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  opposed  this  action  by 
UPI  and  UPI  filed  counter-pro¬ 
posal.  We  are  watching  this 
situation  with  interest. 
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IN  PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Symbol... 

OF  PROGRESS.^ 


This  advertisement  is  a  piece  of  today... produced  to  further 
emphasize  for  you  the  abilities  of  PHOTON,  the  move-ahead 
phototypesetting  machine,  to  provide  sharp,  clean  images 
for  your  display  advertising  composition.  Type  was  set 
directly  from  the  PHOTON  machine,  positioned  both  verti¬ 
cally  and  horizontally — at  the  keyboard.  Font  and  size  changes 
were  accomplished  easily  and  accurately — at  the  keyboard — by 
simple  lever  or  push  button  controls.  Here,  from  one  machine, 
from  one  operation  and  by  one  operator,  type  was  set  to  the 
quality  standard  demanded  by  this  magazine.  Versatile, 
reliable,  flexible  PHOTON  adapts  to  your  requirements,  your 
needs.  Are  you  moving  ahead  with  today’s  advancements  in 
typesetting  technology?  Let  PHOTON  show  you  the  way. 


WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  FOR  CURRENT.  FACTUAL  INFORMATION 


Photon,  Inc. 

58  CHARLES  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  41,  MASS. 

UNiversity  4-8400 


Photon  Photoset  in  Univers  and  Century  Schoolbook 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

776,159  +  f 

2,919,317  —  ^ 

1,594,441  — 

1,211,128  +  : 


SheU’8  Ads 
Win  High 
Readership 


The  Top  100  National  Advertisers 

77.  Formfit  Co.,  The . 

78.  Swift  &  Co.  . 

79.  Time,  Inc . 

80.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  . 

81.  Mead  Johnson  &  Co . 

82.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co . 

83.  American  Dairy  Assn.  . 

84.  Hearst  Magazines  . 

85.  Rubinstein  Inc.,  Helena  . . . 

86.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.  . 

87.  Continental  Airlines,  Inc . 

88.  McCall  Corp . 

89.  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  Inc . 

90.  California  Packing  Corp.  . 

91.  Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  The  . 

92.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  . 

93.  Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.,  Inc . 

94.  Helene  Curtis  Industries,  Inc. . 

95.  Admiral  Corp.  . 

96.  Vick  Chemical  Co. . 

97.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  . 

98.  National  Biscuit  Co.  . 

99.  Standard  Triumph  Motor  Co.,  Inc . 

100.  Sun  Oil  Co.  . 


1,489,493 
1,481,870 
1,477,571 
1,463,729 
1,414,865 
1,404,790 
1,379,346 
1,378,319 
1,343,467 
1,335,705 
1,257,001 
1,229,721 
1,218,265 
1,208,514 
1,204,674 
1,181,508 
1,165,306 
1,146,789 
1,135,503 
1,101,365 
1,087,310 
1 ,065,049 
1,039,240 
1,008,948 


Shell  Oil  advertising  scored 
what  is  considered  the  high 
rating  of  48%  noted  by  men  in  a 
study  made  by  Daniel  Starch  & 
staff  of  copy  appearing  in  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers. 

Even  more  notable  was  that 
the  heavy  text  copy  prepared  for 
Shell  by  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 

Mather  scored  higher  in  the 
“read  most”  rating  for  men  of 
16%  than  45  of  51  national  ads 
surveyed.  Only  22  advertise¬ 
ments  out  of  this  total  got  a 
higher  “read  most”  rating 
among  women  than  the  7% 
scored  by  Shell. 

The  Starch  definition  for 
“read  most”  is  the  percent  of 
issue  readers  who  had  read  50% 
or  more  of  the  written  matter  in 
the  ad.  The  full  page  copy  in 
question  published  March  8  was 
one  of  the  series  of  “Bulletins 
from  Shell  Research,”  which  is 
running  exclusively  in  news¬ 
papers.  It  ran  nearly  1,000 

words  including  headline  and  Economy  Run.  54%;  Rambler  (1079-lines)  9% ;  Revlon  Silicare  (1026-lines) 

captions  for  four  pictures.  The  study  is  part  of  a  new  54%;  and  Ford  (1311-lines)  13%;  Micrin  (1212-lines)  9%; 

Starch  defines  “noted”  as  the  multi-market  newspaper  reader-  51%.  All  were  black  and  white  Eastern  Airlines  (702-lines) 
percent  of  issue  readers  who  re-  ship  program.  It  provides  re-  as  was  the  full  page  Shell  ad.  19%;  Pan  Am  Airlines  (606- 
membered,  when  interviewed,  search  for  advertisers  on  as  They  were  in  competition  with  lines)  9%;  Air  France  (164- 
that  they  had  seen  the  advertise-  many  as  10  different  newspaper  a  two-color  ad  of  1322-lines  for  lines)  13%  and  Thom  McAn 
ment  in  the  study  issue.  The  ads  in  one  month  in  the  five  Dodge  which  had  a  46%  noted  shoes  (1012-lines)  21%. 
surveyors  also  determine  the  papers  of  the  Million  Market  score.  Equalizing  Shell’s  7%  most 

percentage  of  “seen-associated”  group.  The  sample  is  3,000  inter-  Qf  the  seven  out  of  51  ads  read  by  women  score  were  ads 
readers,  meaning  those  who  had  views,  10  times  greater  than  the  that  had  a  higher  read  most  for  Cadillac  (548-lines)  and 
“seen  or  read  any  part  of  the  usual  Starch  newspaper  study,  g^ore  than  Shell’s  16%  among  Eastern  Airlines  (1008-lines), 
ad  which  indicated  the  product  The  five  Million  Market  news-  readers,  four  were  for  new  There  were  six  two-color  ads 

or  advertiser.”  papers  are  the  Boston  Globe,  passenger  cars,  one  for  TV  among  the  51  studied.  Only  one 

Shell’s  complete  score  was:  Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadelphia  Guide,  31% ;  one  for  CBS-TV  did  better  in  most  read  by  men 

Men:  48%,  noted;  42%,  seen-  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  program  “Private  Eye,”  29%;  than  Shell’s  black  and  white 

associated;  16%,  read  most,  patch,  and  Washington  (D.  C.)  and  one  for  L  &  M  cigarettes’,  copy,  namely;  L  &  M  Cigarettes 

Women:  31%,  noted;  23%,  seen-  Star.  Aggregate  circulation  is  23%.  The  four  out  of  16  ads’  (1594-lines)  23%.  Four  were 

associated;  7%,  read  most.  about  2,100,000.  for  automobiles  that  out- rated  most  read  by  women.  They  were 

Scores  for  Mobil,  the  only  Out  of  the  51  national  adver-  shell  in  the  most  read  classifi-  the  two  ads  for  the  Florida 
competitor  whose  ads  were  in  tisers  with  copy  in  these  five  cation  among  men  were  Chevro-  Citrus  Commission,  L  &  M  and 
the  survey,  was  (1158  lines):  newspapers  measuring  140  agate  let.  23%;  Rambler,  19%;  Dodge,  Belair  cigarettes. 

Men:  27%,  noted;  27%,  seen-  lines  or  larger  studied  during  the  20%;  and  Oldsmobile  f-85,  17%.  The  most  outstanding  score  of 
associated;  and  18%,  read  most,  period  of  March  6  to  20  only  Scoring  the  same  16%  most  read  all  was  achieved  by  Chevrolet’s 
Women:  17%,  noted;  17%,  seen-  four  had  a  higher  noted  score  score  as  Shell  was  a  799-line  ad  black  and  white  1831-line  ad. 
associated;  and  4%,  read  most,  for  men  than  the  Shell  ads.  They  for  Oldsmobile  88.  This  was  for  men:  64%,  noted; 

The  22  out  of  the  52  ads  that  59%,  seen-associated;  and  23%, 

scored  higher  than  the  7%  read  most  read;  and  for  women:  41%. 

most  among  women  of  the  Shell  noted;  36%,  seen-associated;  and 

ad  were  for  Chevrolet  (1831-  13%,  most  read.  This  ad  was 

lines),  Borden’s  Grated  Cheese  mostly  illustration.  It  showed  18 

(451-lines)  21%;  Tabby  Cat  small  line  drawings  of  that 

Food  (443-lines)  12%;  French’s  many  models.  The  15-word  head- 

Parakeet  Seed  (436-lines)  8%;  Bne  read:  “Model  for  model  .  . . 

French’s  Parakeet  Treat  (152-  there  are  18  Chevrolets  lower 

lines)  9%;  two  ads  for  the  priced  than  any  other  full-sized 

Florida  Citrus  Commission  car.  “As  compared  with  the 

(1013-lines)  23%;  and  (1004-  1.000  words  in  the  Shell  ad 


NOTE:  The  1960  Newspaper  EbkPenditure  figures  for  companies  contained  in  this  report  are  not  directly  comparable  with 
data  issued  for  previous  years. 

This  is  due  to  a  smaller  number  of  newspapers  measured  at  the  brand  level  which  reduces  the  reported  Expenditure 
data  in  this  report  of  about  4%.  It  should  be  noted  however,  that  deviations  from  this  4%  averaKe  are  to  be 
exi)ected  for  some  companies;  primarily  those  regional  advertisers  whose  advertising:  pattern  may  result  in  their 
placing  a  substantial  amount  of  space  in  unmeasured  newspapers. 

Prepared  by:  Research  Department.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESSES— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 


Excellent  condition 
6  units  &  2  folders 


220  Volt  A.C.  Unit  Drive  .  .  .  239/ 16 
cut-off.  Details — Mechanical  Superintendent 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo  5,  New  York 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 


YOUR  PROFITS 
COME  FROM 
USING 

EQUIPMENT... 


ff'hat  is  the  Scan-A-Grnver? 

It  is  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
machine  that  quickly  and 
automatically  produces  high 
quality,  low-cost  halftone 
engravings  ready  for  printing  — 
directly  from  original  copy. 

Is  it  easy  to  operate? 

Sure,  it’s  easy.  Anyone  can  learn 
to  operate  a  Scan-A-Graver 
in  a  few  hours.  Fairchild  Customer 
Engineers  train  your  operators 
right  on  your  premises  at  no 
cost  to  you. 

Can  I  make  flood  quality  engravings 
—  every  time? 

Of  course.  Thousands  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  have 
been  doing  it  for  years.  They  know 
Scan-A-Graver  gives  them  good 
engravings  —  when  they  ne^  them. 

Is  there  a  Scan-A-Graver  model  for 
a  neicspaper  my  size? 

There  is  a  full  line  of  Fairchild 
electronic  engravers  to  choose  from, 
not  just  one.  Select  the  model 
that  best  fits  your  needs.  And  as 
you  grow,  Fairchild’s  lease  makes 
it  easy  —  and  profitable  —  for  you 
to  upgrade  your  model  to  one  that 
meets  your  requirements. 

W hat  about  service? 

Around  the  clock.  Every 
Scan-A-Graver  is  built  for  rugged, 
dependable  operation.  In  addition, 
only  Fairchild  is  staffed,  coast  to 
coast,  by  experts  in  electronic 
engraving  and  printing  applications. 
Their  only  job  is  to  serve  Fairchild 
customers.  Preventive  maintenance 
and  parts  are  included  in  your 
lease  agreement. 

Can  I  buy  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  An  option  to  purchase 
is  included  in  the  Fairchild 
lease  agreement. 
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Here  are  12  good  reasons  why  it’s  profitable  to 
lease  a  Scan*A-Graver® 

•  You  make  no  capital  outlay. 

•  Rental  fully  deductible  —  you  save  taxes. 

•  No  depreciation  problems. 

•  You  pay  no  insurance  premiums. 

•  Modernizing  equipment  costs  you  nothing. 

•  You  conserve  capital  for  expansion 
and  investment. 

•  You  stand  no  risk  of  obsolescence. 

•  You  pinpoint  your  operating  costs  for  easy 
budgeting. 

•  No  charge  for  preventive  maintenance. 

•  No  charge  for  parts. 

•  No  charge  for  installation. 

•  No  charge  for  operator  training. 
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The  printing  industry  now  ranks  among  the 
top  ten  users  of  leased  equipment.  However 
only  Fairchild  offers  all  12  of  the  above  leasing 
advantages.  Get  the  complete  story  —  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Grophic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  52 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  full  informatian  about  Scon-A-Graver  and  the 
Fairchild  lease. 
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Shell’s 
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Starch 
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Soles  and  Service  offices  throughout  the  world 


Responsible  Press  A  U.S.  Concept:  Casey 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Freedom-with-res  p  o  n  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
continues  to  be  the  American 
journalist’s  way  of  serving  his 
country  and  his  profession,  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  and 
professor  emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism,  told  a  Marquette 
University  convocation  here  last 
week-end. 

Dr.  Casey  was  one  of  five 
receiving  honorary  degrees  at 
Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism’s  observance  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  journalism  education  at 
the  university. 

News  No  Longer  Monopolized 

“News,  my  friends,  is  no 
longer  monopolized  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  news  service,  and  the 
syndicate,  which  had  no  rivals 
when  Father  Copus  taught 
here,’’  said  Dr.  Casey.  “Today 
a  newspaper  can  no  longer  hold 
its  primacy  if  it  regards  itself 
as  an  entertainment  vehicle,  or 
follows  a  policy  of  overplaying 
sex,  sin  and  sensation.  It  cannot 
avoid  newsworthy  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  civil  liberties,  juvenile 
delinquency,  mental  health,  and 
other  public  problems.  Nor  can 
any  newspaper  neglect  the  high¬ 
ly  significant  areas  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  foreign  news.’’ 

The  day  of  the  so-called 
“generalist”  is  rapidly  ending, 
he  continued,  with  more  and 
more  assigrnments  going  to  the 
“reporter-specialist.”  Journalism 
instructors  are  well  aware  of 
changing  news  patterns  and  that 
news  can’t  be  slavishly  written 
in  the  form  and  style  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  declared 
Dr.  Casey. 

“The  demand  for  a  more 
vigorous  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  media 
is  beginning  to  bring  response 
in  strongholds  of  the  press,”  he 


Get  the  most  out 


noted.  “The  voices  most  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  this  connection 
come  from  a  relatively  small 
number  of  editors  and  national 
capital  correspondents.” 

Editors  may  well  have  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school  again  to  keep 
abreast  of  news  significance, 
Wallace  Carroll,  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  asserted  in  a  panel 
discussion  by  Marquette  alumni 
about  today’s  news  field. 

“Between  the  reporter  and 
reader,  today’s  editors  are 
having  a  lively  time,”  said  Mr. 
Carroll.  “I  can  tell  you  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  have  to  ride  herd 
on  the  new  breed  of  reporters 
with  excellent  schooling,  their 
insatiable  curiosity  and  their 
capacity  for  absorbing  new 
knowledge  as  fast  as  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  .  .  . 

Need  Refresher  (k)urNes 

“In  this  situation  it  is  no 
longer  enough  for  an  editor  to 
be  a  good  technician.  What  edi¬ 
tors  need  now  in  addition  to  their 
technical  skill  is  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  news.  Even 
our  major  newspapers,  I  am 
afraid,  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  in  this  direction  .  .  . 

“Undoubtedly,  we  hav'e 
reached  a  time  when  editors  will 
have  to  go  back  to  school.  To¬ 
day’s  newspapers  cannot  be 
edited  by  men  and  women  whose 
formal  education  ended  20  or  30 
years  ago.  When  a  man  on  the 
editing  side  reaches  the  age  of 
35  or  40,  we  ought  to  think  of 
sending  him  back  to  school. 
Twelve  Nieman  Fellows  a  year 
is  not  enough ;  the  newspapers 
ought  to  be  providing  fellow¬ 
ships  of  this  kind  on  their  own 
initiative  for  members  of  tbeir 
staff  who  hold  unusual  promise.” 

Fred  Zusy,  class  of  ’37,  presi¬ 
dent,  Continental  Press,  Wash- 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL— 
BECAUSE 


ington,  D.  C.,  discussed  the  hope  to  speak  the  languages  o* 
problem  of  reporting  America  the  wide  variety  of  nations  whic^ 
to  the  world.  He  stressed  the  he  must  visit.  The  redei'miriT 
importance  of  a  wide  variety  of  fact  is,  however,  that  English 
news  sources  as  part  of  the  art  is  quite  universally  spoken 
of  fact  gathering,  “and  so,  he  Everywhere  one  travels,  he  wil" 
can’t  be  fooled  or  hoodwinked  hear  some  English.  The  situatioij 
as  easily.”  is  improving  rapidly  becau-^^ 

Mr.  Zusy  said  foreign  corre-  school  children  in  most  foreign 
spondents  working  in  this  coun-  countries  now  are  requircKl  tJ 
try  have  comparatively  minor  '®^rn  English  in  the  classrooitj 

problems  in  acquiring  news  years  the  tourist  wh; 

sources  in  Washington  and  else-  spcaks  only  English  will  have 
where  in  the  U.S.,  providing  easy  time, 

they  have  a  good  command  of  “There  is,  however,  one  in 

English.  “There  are  goldmines  pediment  to  communications 


they  have  a  good  command  of  “There  is,  however,  one  in 
English.  “There  are  goldmines  pediment  to  communications 
of  official  information  available  travel  writing  which  I  belie\== 
in  Washington  if  you  know  transcends  any  of  the  obst.artf 
where  to  dig,”  he  declared.  mentioned  previously.  It  has  t«| 

do  with  human  nature,  with  th 
Day  of  Big  Byliners  crossing  of  an  inward,  menti.; 


where  to  dig,”  he  declared.  memionea  previously,  it  nas  u] 

do  with  human  nature,  with  th 
Day  of  Big  Byliners  crossing  of  an  inward,  menti.; 

TV  T/-  1  barrier  which  sometimes  sepai 

John  J.  Casserlv.  chief  of  the  .  *  #  vu  i 

T,  1  ,  tt  i.  ti  1  ates  a  reporter  from  the  peop 

Rome  bureau  of  Hearst  Head-  ,  ■  ...  ,  .  *  c 

line  Service,  and  class  of  51  at  i  •  w  ' 

Marquette,  discussed  the  role  of  ^  persona  opinion  is  ic 

■  v  V  ’  j  4.  travel  writing  should  be  wanti 

the  foreign  correspondent  j  •  *.  v  ti.  u  u  j  ’ 

v  I  TT  • .  VI.  •  and  intimate.  It  should  des 

abroad.  He  said  there  IS  a  grow-  .  ...  .  v  .  . 

V  ^  vu  u-  u  1  •  heavily  with  people.  Mountair  ‘ 
ing  concept  of  the  big  bvliners  .  .  vr  i  •  •  v. 

,  .  •  1  V  •  1  ■  1  V  can  be  beautiful,  rivers  maicsti*- 

making  special  trips  abroad  to  *  n  u  v  w 

— - - -  waterfalls  awesome,  but  then. 


produce  high-calibre  news  copy. 
He  pointed  out: 

“Men  like  Linumann,  Sulz¬ 
berger  or  Considine  have  no 
reason  to  replace  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  arrivetl  at  the 
pinnacle  in  serious  American 
journalism.  Therefore,  if  there 


is  nothing  more  exciting  thad 
people.” 


Public  Service  Award 
To  Leesburg  Paper 

Miami,  FIa 
Winners  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 


may  be  a  big  story  in  Moscow,  statewide  newspaper  competition 
Paris  or  Algeria  for  a  time,  why  were  announced  by  Jack  Kasse- 
not  send  them?  A  new  horizon  witz,  president  of  the  Greater; 
opens  up:  it  opens  up  the  possi-  Miami  Chapter  of  the  Profe?;' 
bility  of  greater  traveling  by  sional  Journalistic  Society.  I 


more  highly-qualified  journalists. 
From  observation,  this  is  a  field 
that  is  growing  far  more  quickly 
than  many  people  realize. 


The  awards,  presented  April 
15,  follow: 

Public  Service  —  Leesburf 
Daily  Commercial  for  a  serif- 


“If  one  were  asked  to  say  on  hospitals;  honorable  mentior. 
what  makes  a  good  foreign  cor-  _  St.  Petersburg  Times  for 


respondent,  we  would  reply  series  on  speed  traps, 
simply:  work,  inspiration  and  g  ^  News-Mmmi  HeraU 
luck.  Tins  formula  applies  to  coverage  of  Hurricane  DoiH 
almost  any  walk  of  life.  Other  na.  Mention-Leesburg  Comnicr ! 
factors  are,  of  course,  necessary  “Floods.” 

but  a  foreign  correspondent  can-  ..  . 

not  succeed  without  all  of  these  News  Picture— Tninpn  T>i> 
three  factors.”  Mention— S(.  Petersburg 


of  a  compact,  rich 

,  ,  I  WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 

market  that  buvs  more  you*'’*  op*".*®  claims  tor  libel,  by 

”  7  ^  1  commont,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 

•  l  II  j  nuiT=s;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Pirocy, 

retail  goods  than  any  I  P!s5iar;xm  or  violation  of  Copyright. 

one  of  35  entire  states! 


People  .4re  Inipurtuiil 


News  Picture — Tampa  Trit 
line.  Mention — St.  Petersbur- 
Times. 

Special  Award  For  Distir ; 


WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 


CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

RepresenUd  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Ne.v  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

■  St  lackson  St. 


The  fourth  panelist,  Paul  ^>shed  Journalism  —  Mi, u:\ 
McMahon,  class  of  ’33.  travel  New-s  for  its  planning  and  covet; 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of  the  American  Legm 

discussed  the  “world  as  a  news  l^st  fall.  , 

beat,”  asserting:  • 

,aZ'“  823  share  ProBu  ( 

travel  assignments,  but  it  is  not  Washington 

an  overwhelming  one  and  it  The  number  of  Washingte 


Washington 
The  number  of  Washingte 


definitely  is  diminishing — quite  Post  Co.  employees  participat 
rapidly — as  an  obstacle  in  com-  ing  in  the  profit-sharing  funHl 
munication.  In  contrast  to  many  for  which  there  is  a  five-yp:o 
newsmen,  who  speak  the  langu-  service  eligibility,  rose  to  823  ir- 
age  of  the  country  to  which  they  1960,  up  from  494  five  year 
are  more  or  less  permanently  ago.  Total  value  of  the  funi 
assigned,  a  travel  writer  cannot  is  $4,500,000. 
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GO  DOMELINER... 
NOTHING  FINER 


9 


You’ll  enjoy  shooting  your  own  "Westerns" 
from  the  Dome  cars. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  TWO  TOURS 
AFTER  THE  CONVENTION 

1.  Utah -Arizona  Parks— 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  round  out 
your  convention  trip !  Leave  Salt  Lake 
City  on  Sunday  the  25th. . .  spend  4  days 
touring  Zion-Bryce-Grand  Canyon 
Nat’l  Parks,  Cedar  Breaks  NatT  Monu¬ 
ment  .  . .  climaxed  with  2  days  and  3 
nights  at  fabulous  Las  Vegas. 

2.  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  take  the  special  six- 
day  tour,  leaving  Sunday,  to  Grand 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks, 
with  stopovers  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  Can¬ 
yon  Village  and  Jackson  Lake  I^ge. 

For  Tour  Reservations  and 
information,  write  .  .  . 

T.  A.  Serrill,  Executive  V.  P., 

National  Editorial  Ass’n 
1025  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


FOR  RAILROAD  RESERVATIONS 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  contact  your  nearest 
Union  Pacific  travel  agent. 


Domeliners 


"CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES” 

All-Pullman,  All-Pleasure  train  from  Chicago  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Features  Astra  Dome  Dining  car  and 
Dome  Lounge  car. 

"The  CHALLENGER” 

Combines  comfort  and  economy,  Chicago  to  your  con¬ 
vention  city.  All-coach  train,  with  popul^  Dome  Coach. 

"CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS” 

Ideal  for  delegates  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver. 
Lounge  car.  Dome  Coach,  (Dome  Lounge  from  Den¬ 
ver). 

These  Domeliners  also  provide  daily  service  from 
Southern  California  to  Salt  Lake  City. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

OMAHA  2.  NEBRASKA 


MONEY  SAVING  FAMILY  FARES  APPLY  ON  ALL  UNION  PACIFIC  TRAINS 


Big  Advertisers  See 


Sharp  Upturn  Near 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Washington 

Encouraging  signs  of  a 
strengthening  U.  S.  economy  — 
based  on  the  hard  bed  rock  of 
advertising  —  were  observed 
here  during  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  last  week. 

A  spot  check  among  500  mem¬ 
bers  and  agency-media  guests 
found  their  general  mood  and 
mental  outlook  on  the  optimistic 
side,  convinced  that  the  reces¬ 
sion  is  ended  and  that  there  will 
be  a  slow,  steady  upturn  in 
business. 

What  this  will  mean  in  terms 
of  increased  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  remains  to  be  seen, 
although  the  feeling  here  seemed 
to  be  that  as  times  get  better, 
advertising  expenditures  will  be 
increased. 

Reasons  for  Optimism 

There  were  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  behind  the  advertisers’  op¬ 
timism.  Members  apparently 
had  expected  a  rough  time  at 
the  hands  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  were  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  his  talk  “an 
honest  presentation  of  his  new 
policies.’’  (E&P,  April  22). 

As  one  member  put  it,  “I  came 
down  here  to  punch  him  in  the 
nose.  But  he  didn’t  antagonize 
me.  Instead,  he  made  me  feel  a 
bit  guilty.” 

And  Hickman  Price  Jr.,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
seemed  to  win  over  the  ANA 
membership  when  he  termed  ad¬ 
vertising  the  “spark  plug,  an 
agitator,  and  an  invigorator,  in 
maintaining  a  continuous  flow 
of  activity  in  all  areas  and  at 
all  levels  within  the  economy.” 

Also  contributing  to  ANAers’ 
optimism  was  a  dramatized  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Dr.  Morris  Cohen, 
associate  editor  and  economist 


of  Forhmc  magazine,  which 
highlighted  and  illustrated  the 
specific  case  examples  of  six 
companies  which  countered  the 
down-swing  in  the  economy  with 
aggressive  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Cohen  analyzed  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  told  ANA 
members  what  to  look  for  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Dramatic  PukIi 

According  to  Dr.  Cohen,  in¬ 
ventory  buying  will  provide  a 
positive  push  to  the  economy 
and  over  the  coming  year  “this 
push  could  be  dramatic.”  He 
said  production  wilt  be  increas¬ 
ing  and  personal  incomes  will 
advance. 

“With  incomes  rising,  con¬ 
sumers  wil  boost  their  spend¬ 
ing.  Take  automobiles,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  In  January,  domestic 
auto  sales  fell  to  an  annual  rate 
of  less  than  five  million  units, 
and  in  February  the  rate  was 
even  low’er,  about  four  and  a 
half  million.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  Detroit  sharply  curtailed 
production  schedules.” 

Dr.  Cohen  held  out  hope  for 
sadly  sagging  automotive  linage 
when  he  noted: 

“.  .  .  with  the  first  signs  of 
spring  in  the  last  10  days  of 
March,  the  rate  jumped  to  some 
five  and  a  half  million  cars,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  had  argued 
that  the  disappointment  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  result  of  the  weather 
have  now  been  proven  correct.” 

He  said  that  Detroit  auto  pro¬ 
ducers  have  raised  their  second- 
quarter  production  schedules, 
after  correction  for  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  change,  by  some  25%  over 
the  depressed  first  quarter  rate. 
Total  auto  sales,  including  the 
foreign  cars,  are  now  running 
at  a  rate  of  some  six  million  at 
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THE  WHIP — Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  | 
at  left,  made  some  friends  and  influenced  some  people  by  telling  ANA 
convention  he's  going  to  get  tough  about  deceptive  ads.  Discussing  ' 
his  talk  with  him  are  Roger  Bolin,  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  ANA  ■ 
chairman;  and  Harry  Schroeter,  National  Biscuit  Co. 


ADMAN  AND  CLIENT — Francis  Brady,  loft,  of  Cohen  &  Aleshire  ad 
agency,  chats  with  Reg  Testement,  advertising  director  of  Grove 
Laboratories,  a  C&A  client,  at  ANA  convention. 


a  time  when  personal  incomes 
have  stabilized. 

“As  incomes  start  to  rise  with 
the  business  recovery,”  Dr. 
Cohen  said,  “so  should  the  sale 
of  new  cars  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  selling  rate  should 
be  approaching  or  even  exceed¬ 
ing  seven  million  units.” 

He  predicted  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  “now  underway” 
will  be  even  sharper  than  antici¬ 
pated.  “We  are  therefore  not 
surprised  at  the  rapid  turn  in 
sentiment  which  has  even  per¬ 
meated  our  highest  official  cir¬ 
cles.  We  are  not  surprised  why 
some  of  you  in  this  audience 
have  begun  to  revise  your  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  upwards.” 

People  Like  Ads 

Evidence  showing  that  while 
people  find  things  to  criticize 
about  advertising,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  toward  it  basi¬ 
cally  was  presented  by  Walter 


G.  Barlow,  president  of  Opinion  ' 
Research  Corp. 

He  warned,  however,  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  faced  with  the 
“definite  possibility”  that  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  challenged  by 
more  institutionalized  forms  of  ‘ 
criticism. 

“We  are  heading  for  the  ‘New 
Frontier,’  and  among  the  many 
new  people  who  have  taken  over 
the  reins  of  government,  there 
happen  to  be  some  who  will  be 
taking  a  new  look  at  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  warned.  | 

Mr.  Barlow  said  that  recent 
research  has  shown  that  adver-  | 
tising  has  generally  been  able  ; 
to  draw  on  a  store  of  public  good  ■ 
will.  For  example,  he  said,  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  = 
Opinion  documented  in  a  1968  ' 
report,  “The  Public  Appraises 
the  Newspaper,”  that  people  , 
show  an  active  desire  for  news-  j 
paper  advertising.  Six  out  of  . 
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FIRST  IN  WORLD-WIDE  PASSENGER  EXPERIENCE 


The  time:  February  8,  1919.  The  place:  Le  Bourget  Airport,  Paris.  The  plane:  a  Farman  "Goliath.”  The  event:  the 
first  scheduled  international  passenger  flight  in  history!  And  when  the  “Goliath”  touched  down  in  London  after  a 
two-and-one-half-hour  flight,  the  company  to  be  known  as  Air  France  had  pioneered  a  new  concept  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  A  concept  that  led  Air  France  to  similar  "firsts”  in  Africa  and  South  America . .  .and  ultimately  made  it  the 
world’s  largest  airline.  Since  1919,  fantastic  changes  have  taken  place  in  every  aspect  of  air  travel.  Swift  Air 
France  jets  speed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  Passengers  relax  in  luxury. .  .enjoy  gourmet  French  meals.  And 
they  enjoy  the  two  hallmarks  of  every  Air  France  flight:  experience  and  dependability.  Which  is  why  Air  France  is 


the  world’s  largest  airline,  with  a  42  year  record  of  flying  experience  and  service.  New  Booklet:  Write  Air 
F ranee,  P.O.  Box  113,  New  York  10,  New  York,  for  a  52 -page  h 

illustrated  booklet,  "Air  France,  World’s  Largest  Airline.”  I 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE  /  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSONNEL  READY  TO  SERVE  YOU  IN  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES.  MONTREAL.  MEXICO  CITY 
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10  daily  newspaper  readers  said 
they  regularly  consult  newspa¬ 
per  ads  before  beginning  a  shop¬ 
ping  expedition.  Seventy-eight 
percent  demonstrated  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  newspapers  ivith  rather 
than  without  advertising. 

'Tastemakers,  Initialurs' 

The  research  executive  nar¬ 
rowed  his  focus  to  two  of  the 

<TTr>iir>B  nf  tion-  PAUSE — Peter  W.  Allport,  left,  president  of  the  Association  of  National 

whLTXat  d^l  Advertisers,  and  Oscar  Gorenflo,  right,  of  Sunshine  Biscuit  Co.  take  a 

j  A  breather  while  R.  C.  Hattersley  of  Fortune  magazine  downs  a  refresh- 

Of  advertising  is  directed  -  ,  beverage  at  the  Park  Sheraton,  Washington. 

Tastemakers  and  Initiators.  He 
defined  the  former  as  being 

those  individuals  who  lead  and  generally  more  alert  to  a  variety  ers”  .«aw  it  on  billboards, 
set  the  direction  of  consumer  of  advertising  media  for  infor- 

change,  and  the  latter  as  being  mation  about  the  movies.  He'  Public  Attitudes 


Public  Attitudes 


HE  TAKES  TEA  —  And  Charlai 
Claggert,  president  of  Gardner 
Advertising,  sees  just  about  every¬ 
one  who  passes  by  at  the  ANA 
convention. 


the  same,  but  in  the  field  in 
institutional  idea-propagation. 

“Ta.stemakers,”  Mr.  Barlow 
said,  “regard  advertising  as  a 
tremendously  important  source 
of  information  about  our  chang¬ 
ing  markets.  They  see  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  to  what  is  new  in 
products  and  services.  And 
where  a  product  catches  on  with 
the  Tastemakers,  it  may  well 
become  the  growth  product  of 
tomorrow.” 

Applying  this  thinking  to  mo¬ 
tion  picture  advertising,  Mr. 
Barlow  said  Tastemakers  are 


showed  figures  on  the  percent¬ 
age  of  Tastemakers  and  “Fol¬ 
lowers”  who  had  seen  movie  ad¬ 
vertising  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  newspapers,  TV,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  billboards.  Among 
Tastemakers,  77%  said  they 
saw  it  in  newspapers  as  against 
00%  of  the  “Followers;”  47% 
of  the  Tastemakers  saw^  it  on 
TV  compared  with  37%  of  the 
“Followers;”  37%  of  the  Taste¬ 
makers  and  31%  of  the  “Fol¬ 
lowers”  saw  it  in  magazines; 
and  28%  of  the  Tastemakers, 
a3  against  19%  of  the  “Follow- 


Mr.  Barlow  said  that  adver¬ 
tising’s  future  image  might  “not 
be  completely  rosy.”  The  reason, 
he  said,  lies  in  a  group  of  atti¬ 
tudes  tow’ard  advertising  pres¬ 
ently  held  by  the  public. 

“While  the  basic  response  to 
advertising  is  favorable,  people 
are  quick  to  admit  there  are  spe¬ 
cific  problems  which  the  industry 
has  not  yet  solved.”  He  cited  re¬ 
search  showing  that  30%  of  the 
public  claimed  to  have  seen  false 
or  misleading  advertising. 
Among  those  whose  attitudes 
w'ere  generally  unfavorable  to¬ 
ward  advertising,  more  than 
half  (52%)  said  they  had  been 
exposed  to  false  or  misleading 
ads.  In  one  group  of  house¬ 
wives  tested,  55%  said  they  had 
had  personal  experience  with 
false  or  misleading  advertising, 
and  cited  cases  to  prove  it. 

“These  are  specifics,  yes,”  Mr. 
Barlow  said,  “but  attitudes 
formed  by  specific  experiences 
don’t  require  too  much  rein¬ 
forcement  until  they  are  gen¬ 
eralized  far  beyond  their  origi¬ 
nal  scope,  to  an  industry  instead 
of  merely  to  a  brand,  a  product, 
a  company. 

According  to  Mr.  Barlow,  an¬ 
other  area  where  potential  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  may  be  manifested 
is  suggested  by  the  reaction  to 
the  “sophistication  level”  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  said  that  of  house¬ 
wives  tested,  71%  agreed  that 
-some  advertising  is  an  insult  to 
people’s  intelligence.  “Once 
again,  repetition  of  events  which 
arouse  hostility,  examples  of 
poor  taste,  and  the  like  could 
well  be  generalized  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general,  and  certainly  to 
specific  advertisers.” 

He  emphasized  that  these 
manifestations  of  specific  fault 
finding  with  advertising  “may 
create  real  problems  for  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  the  future.” 

Tear  Down  Walls 

Whit  Hobbs,  vicepresident  and 


associate  copy  director.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc,' 
urged  advertisers  to  “tear  dowa  j 
the  walls”  if  they  want  to  get  I 
the  most  out  of  the  agency  i 
creative  man. 

“Invite  your  creative  man  into 
your  office  and  into  your  factory 
and  into  your  lab  and  into  you 
confidence,”  Mr.  Hobbs  said. 
“Let  your  hair  down,  if  you 
still  have  hair.  Let  him  know 
that  you’re  an  exciting  guy  to 
work  for.  Give  him  your  ideas  j 
and  your  objectives  and  you 
respect.  j 

“Then  what?  Then  the  way 
to  get  more  out  of  him  is  to  ex¬ 
pect  more.  ...  In  addition  to  i 
expecting  us  to  do  our  best,  give  1 
us  all  the  time  we  need.  All  the 
facts  we  need.  All  the  leeway 
we  need.  Be  in  on  the  problem 
right  at  the  start,”  he  said. 

Advertising  Goals 

A  progress  report  on  ANA’s  | 
“Project  X”  —  a  program  | 
launched  two  years  ago  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  advertisers  can  get 
better  evidence  of  the  results 
of  advertising  in  relation  to  cost 

—  was  presented  by  Roger  H. 
Bolin,  advertising  director  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  and ; 
ANA  chairman. 

He  said  the  ANA  board 'and 
the  Project  X  Committee  will 
issue  shortly  a  complete  book 
on  this  subject  to  ANA  mem¬ 
bers,  agencies,  media,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  associations,  | 
the  press,  and  schools.  Entitled, , 
“Defining  Advertising  Goals  and  | 
Measuring  Advertising  Results,” 
the  book  will  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles : 

1)  An  advertising  objective 
is  a  statement  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  job  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform;  2)  The  ob¬ 
jective  is  expressed  in  writing 

—  in  specific  measurable  terms; 
3)  Objectives  to  be  agreed  upon 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Dwight  Prater  (seated)  was  born  in  Sylacauga,  Alabama,  in  1917. 
He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  biophysics  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  has  been  a  Mobil  employee  since  1951.  An  accomplished  oboist. 
Dr.  Prater  manages  the  Haddonfield  (N.J.)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jim  Wei  was  born  in  Macao,  30  years  ago.  He  joined  Mobil  after 
receiving  his  doctorate  in  chemical  engineering  from  M.l.T.  in  1955. 
Dr.  Wei  is  also  a  classical  music  enthusiast  and  plays  piano  for  relaxation. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CHEMICAL  REACTION  LOOK  LIKE? 


A  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL  of  One  is  shown  in  this  picture. 

The  model  represents  a  reaction  that  takes  place  in  oil 
refineries  every  day. 

Using  an  “ofF-beat”  branch  of  mathematics,  illustrated  by 
this  three-dimensional  model,  these  Socony  Mobil  scientists 
have  recently  made  an  important  breakthrough  in  the  field  of 
theoretical  physics.  They  found  a  way  to  describe  exactly 
what  happens  to  petroleum  molecules  during  refining.  It 
formerly  took  hundreds  of  expensive  laboratory  experiments 
to  get  this  information. 

Their  discovery  allows  Mobil  to  control  chemical  reactions 
with  precision.  As  a  result,  we  can  now  “freeze”  refinery 
processes  at  exactly  the  proper  stage  to  obtain  maximum 
amounts  of  the  products  we  want  most.  This  means  better 
products  for  Mobil  customers. 

These  scientists  have  probed  deeply  and  successfully  into  the 
foundations  of  petroleum  reactions.  The  full  implications  of 
their  breakthrough  extend  far  beyond  the  specific  problems  of 
petroleum  refining.  Their  work  has  given  scientists  everywhere 
greater  insight  and  understanding  into  a  fundamental  process 
of  nature. 

Mobil  encourages  its  scientists  to  give  full  play  to  their 


research  interests  and  abilities.  Dwight  Prater  points  out  that 
“our  discovery  was  in  a  field  in  which  neither  one  of  us 
specialized  at  college.” 

I  Mobil  scientists  also  are  free  to  explore  ideas  which  may 
appear  to  have  little  immediate  application  to  the  company's 
operations.  Jim  Wei  notes,  however,  that  “many  of  these 
investigations  pay  off  handsomely  later  on— for  the  company 
and  for  us.” 

Dr.  Prater  and  Dr.  Wei  are  two  of  the  1,500  men  and 
women  engaged  in  Mobil’s  $25,(X)0,000-a-year  research  pro¬ 
gram — in  which  imagination  is  turned  into  ideas,  and  ideas 
into  better  products  and  processes. 

Probing  the  far  frontiers  of  science  pays  off  not  only  for 
Mobil,  but  for  everyone  who  does  business  with  Mobil — 
customers,  employees,  licensees,  and  investors. 


Mobil 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY.  INC. 
150  E.  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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National  advertisers  luaji 
place  advertising  in  the  S'lcn- 
inento  Union’s  shopping  news  ii 
purchases  made  in  combination 
with  space  in  that  morninf 
daily. 

The  combination  will  providi 
blanket  coverage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  Sacramento 
households,  Robert  B.  Selby, 
general  manager,  said. 

Previously  the  shopper’s  pages 
were  open  only  to  retail  adver-! 
tisers.  Now  national  advertis¬ 
ing  run  in  the  Union  any  daj 
of  the  same  calendar  week  can 
be  ordered  for  the  shopper  on 
a  pickup  basis. 

The  combination  is  priced  at 
38  cents  a  line.  The  daily  rate 
is  24  cents  with  14  cents  the 
pickup  rate  for  the  shopper. 

Coincident  with  this  move  the 
distribution  of  the  Shopping 
News  is  being  extended  to  the 
entire  Sacramento  city  zone  with 
with  a  503,000  population,  Mr. 
Selby  explained. 

In  this  move  the  shopper  is 
being  published  in  two  regional 
editions,  each  with  local  news 
of  its  area.  Distribution  will  be 
limited  to  the  Union’s  non-sub¬ 
scriber  households,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

National  advertising  for  the 
according  to  combination  is  being  developed 
idt,  chairman  with  the  assistance  of  West-Hol- 


ADMEN  at  ANA  meeting  in 
Washington:  Edward  Pechin,  at 
left,  of  the  DuPont  Company,  and 
Howard  Sarine,  at  right,  of 
National  Lead  Co. 


BILL  ROBINSON  WAS  HERE!— John  D.  Thees,  left,  ad  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Carlton  H.  Gilbert,  ad  director  of 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  have  "Coke"  on  their  lips  at  ANA  meeting.  (Unseen 
host  was  William  E.  Robinson,  Coca-Cola  chief  who  used  to  be  top 
are  —  what  needs  to  be  said,  adman  at  Herald  Tribune.) 

and  to  whom  should  it  be  said; 

4)  A  research  benchmark  is  set 

up,  against  which  future  accom-  “When  an  advertising  pro-  MaiEazine 

plishments  can  be  me^ured;  gram  starts  with  consideration  .|  w  .  . 

and  5)  At  the  time  objectives  of  a  company’s  changing  goals,  **0*"  rftlMlly  LilVing 
are  established,  advertisers  also  rather  than 
set  up  the  methods  to  be  used  last  year  or 
at  a  later  date  in  evaluating  ac-  of  copy,  mec 
complishment.  it  becomes  r 

Mr.  Bolin  said  the  book  will  interests  of 
include  a  series  of  unidentified  Advertising 
case  histories  showing  a  wide  concern  in  tl 
variety  of  marketing  problems,  pany,  or  a  e« 
and  the  kind  of  specific  advertis-  concern,  de] 
ing  objectives  that  might  be  ap-  the  breadth 
plied  to  each. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  ksap  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advsrtiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


PROMOTED — Angelo  DiBernardo 
has  been  advened  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette.  He  succeeds 
George  A.  Somarindyck,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  25  years  of  service 
with  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Somarin¬ 
dyck  is  also  vicepresident  of  the 
Post-Gazette. 


Puhliskmd  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
15  Haariltoa  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


What  You  Know,  Not 
Who  Most  Important 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


It’s  what  a  publicist  knows, 
not  who  he  knows,  that  counts 
most  when  he’s  practicing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  a  corporation, 
an  advertising  agency,  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency,  or  his  own  PR 
firm,  according  to  Warren 
Owens,  president  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Counselors,  New  York  PR 
organization. 

He  cited  three  reasons  why 
“contacts”  might  prove  less  than 
beneficial  to  the  publicist. 

First,  he  said,  a  personal  con¬ 
tact  developed  when  both  pub¬ 
licist  and  the  editor  he’s  ap¬ 
proaching  with  a  story  worked 
side  by  side  as  reporters  years 
ago,  might  prove  limiting  be¬ 
cause  the  publicist  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  editor  listens  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  the  story  pro¬ 
posal  simply  out  of  personal 
friendship;  as  a  “second  judg¬ 
ment”  more  or  less. 

Friendship  Factor 

“This,”  Mr.  Owens  explained, 
“runs  the  danger  of  r^ucing 
the  story’s  value.  The  editor 
can  refuse  the  story,  as  he  most 
certainly  does  many  times,  but 
he’d  like  to  be  free  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  but  overriding  considera¬ 
tion  of  friendship.  The  publicist, 
too,  hesitates  to  call  upon  the 
editor  too  often  because  the  edi¬ 
tor  might  resent  this  frequent 
intrusion  if  the  story  proposals 
do  not  continually  stand  up  as 
legitimate  news.” 

The  second  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Owens  noted  that  contacts 
can  be  at  least  partly  negative 
because  too  often  the  PR  man 
limits  his  placement  activity 
strictly  to  his  personal  contacts. 

“He  shouldn’t,  of  course,  but 
often  he  does,”  Mr.  Owens  said. 
“This  self-imposed  limitation  is 
the  reason  why  many  publicists 
stick  to  a  few  trade  magazines, 
one  newspaper,  or  the  one  or 
two  consumer  magazines  they 
‘know’  well.  The  publicist  runs 
up  a  record  of  many  placements 
and  a  few  ‘misses’  by  sticking 
to  the  media  he  knows  well. 
He  dares  not  enter  the  terrify¬ 
ing  reaches  of  unfamiliar  me¬ 
dia.” 

Mr.  Owens  said  that  one  of 
the  most  successful  publicists 
he  ever  knew  began  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  writer  five  years  ago  with 
a  national  consumer  magazine 
and  at  a  salary  of  $7,500. 

“He  did  such  an  astonishing 


job  of  placement  in  print,  radio- 
TV  m^ia  that  he  was  quickly 
hired  away  by  a  giant  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  now  makes  near¬ 
ly  triple  his  original  salary,” 
Mr.  Owens  said. 

“He  told  me  a  while  back, 
‘You  know,  when  I  started  I 
was  so  ignorant  about  placement 
that  I  didn’t  know  enough  not 
to  contact  certain  editors.  I 
guess  I  was  lucky  to  be  ignor¬ 
ant.’  ” 

Mr.  Owens  went  on  to  tell  of 
one  of  his  own  clients  who,  after 
Information  Counselors  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  national  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  that  resulted  in  good  cov¬ 
erage,  told  him  that  his  previ¬ 
ous  PR  firm  had  suggested 
somewhat  the  same  campaign, 
but  had  hesitated  and  finally 
abandoned  it  because  they  felt 
the  chances  for  success  were 
limited. 

Played  Too  Safe 

“This  agency  played  it  so 
safe  they  eventually  lost  the 
client,”  Mr.  Owens  said. 

The  third  reason  cited  by  Mr. 
Owens  as  to  why  personal  con¬ 
tacts  do  not  always  work  to  best 
advantage  is  that  when  the  pub¬ 
licist  depends  solely  upon  close 
editorial  acquaintance  and  limits 
his  placement  attempts  to  fa¬ 
miliar  media,  he  knows  his  rec¬ 
ord  with  the  client  stands  up 
better. 

“He  hesitates  to  tell  the  client 
about  the  number  of  misses  he’s 
been  racking  up  because  they 
take  time  and  the  client  is  al¬ 
ways  asking,  ‘^Vhat  have  you 
been  doing  for  me?’  So  the  PR 
man  cuts  down  on  what  he  con¬ 
siders  wasted  motion  in  order 
to  establish  a  higher  percentage 
of  success,”  Mr.  Owens  said. 

Pointing  out  that  such  a 
tactic  is  an  error,  Mr.  Owens 
said  it’s  never  easy  to  keep  the 
client  posted  on  failure,  but  it 
must  be  done.  “Actually,”  he 
continued,  “if  the  client  is  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  publicist  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  placement  at¬ 
tempts,  the  client  eventually 
realizes:  1)  how  important  the 
eventual  placement  is;  and  2) 
how  difficult  the  placement  was 
because  of  the  many  misses  that 
preceded  it.  If  anything,  this 
gives  the  client  a  renewed  re¬ 
spect  for  the  publicist  (if  that’s 
possible),  and  inspires  the  PR 
man  to  keep  trying.  Thus  the 


Warren  Owens 


publicist  does  a  better  job  for 
the  client.” 

Must  Keep  Trying 

Emphasizing  that  the  PR  ac¬ 
count  executive  has  to  keep  try¬ 
ing  the  new,  the  different,  the 
exciting,  Mr.  Owens  said  this 
keeps  his  job  interesting  and 
challenging  which,  in  this  age 
of  introspection  and  self-analy¬ 
sis,  the  PR  man  needs  if  only 
to  prove  that  he’s  a  man  who 
can  put  ideas  to  work. 

Mr.  Owens  said  that  a  typical 
help  wanted  ad  for  a  PR  account 
executive  in  a  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  will  read  like  this: 

“PR  account  exec,  food 
field,  good  contacts  a  must, 
salary  $10-12,000,  write  Box 
1234.” 

“Whoever  placed  this  ad  is 
playing  it  safe,”  Mr.  Owens 
said.  “When  he  sorts  the  re¬ 
sumes  he’ll  eventually  inter¬ 
view  a  half  dozen  applicants 
and  once  again  stress  the  good 
personal  contacts,  which  the 
employer  believes  are  the  best 
insurance  against  ineffective 
public  relations. 

“This  is  just  not  so,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Owens  feels  that  just  as 
a  good  ad  agency  or  good  sales¬ 
man  can  do  an  excellent  job 
based  on  sound  planning,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  plain  hard  work,  so 
a  PR  man  is  first  rate  if  he  does 
the  same,  regardless  of  whom 
he  knows  in  the  editorial  end 
of  print  or  broadcast  media. 

“If  a  PR  man  is  bold  and 
imaginative,  he  doesn’t  need 
food  experience  to  handle  a  food 
account,  or  building  experience 
to  carry  out  a  program  for  a 
realtor,  or  any  such  ‘specialized’ 
knowledge  to  place  publicity,” 
Mr.  Owens  said. 

“A  PR  man  worth  his  salt 
is  one  who  researches  both  the 
client  and  the  industry,  writes 
well,  and  knows  how  to  commu¬ 


nicate  his  enthusiasm  for  a 
story  to  an  editor  in  the  editoj^t 
terms.  And  even  more  imjior- 
tant,  the  publicist  of  value  has 
the  tenacity  to  try  and  try  again 
after  being  turned  down  time 
and  time  again.” 

KaMcally  A  Salesman 

As  Mr.  Owens  sees  it,  a  PR 
man  is  basically  a  salesman.  The  i 
editor  has  to  believe  what  the 
PR  man  says  (the  essence  of 
good  .selling) ,  and  wants  to  hear 
or  see  in  writing.  Mr.  Owens 
■said  the  PR  man  needn’t  be  a 
super  salesman,  a  glib  talker, 
a  high-powered  organization 
man  who  comes  on  strong.  If 
he’s  convinced  the  storj'  is  worth  j 
the  editor’s  consideration,  then 
half  the  battle  is  won. 

The  editor  may  turn  down  the 
story,  as  may  the  next  editor 
and  the  next  five.  “Editors  have 
their  own  tastes,  opinions,  prej¬ 
udices,  conceptions  of  what  does 
and  what  does  not  make  news,”  1 
he  said.  “But  eventually,  if  the  ! 
story  holds  up,  the  PR  man  will  : 
find  a  receptive  ear.” 

Mr.  Owens  admits  that  good 
contacts  are  essential  if  they 
are  developed  in  a  business 
atmosphere  and  are  contacts 
developed  out  of  respect  on 
either  side  by  the  publicist  and 
editor. 

“Short  of  that,”  he  said, 
“they  can  be  of  limited  use 
and  possibly  detrimental  in  the 
long  run.” 

Mr.  Owens  based  his  views  on 
experience.  He  formed  Informa¬ 
tion  Counselors  in  1958.  For  j 
three  and  a  half  years  before 
striking  out  on  his  own  he  was  i 
public  relations  manager  for 
the  Better  Heating-Cooling  | 
Council.  Prior  to  that  he  was  ' 
editor  of  Mechanical  Contractor 
magazine,  and  before  that  was 
an  associate  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Tide  magazine. 

Handles  ‘Seams  to  Me’ 

Today,  Information  Counse¬ 
lors  handles  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  including  Patricia  Scott, 
author  of  the  syndicated  column 
“Seams  To  Me”  which  runs  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Execu¬ 
tive  Manpower  Corp.,  New  York 
management  recruiters;  Execu¬ 
tive  Flight  Service;  Dix  & 
Eaton  Inc.,  Cleveland  advertis¬ 
ing  agency;  Optometric  Center 
of  New  Yoric,  a  non-profit  vision 
clinic;  and  Dowty  Group  Ltd., 
a  manufacturing  complex. 

Mr.  Owens  holds  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  in  English  from  Tuft  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  married  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Majorie  Van  Der  Venter, 
one-time  staffer  on  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star.  They  have  two  children 
and  live  in  New  York’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village. 
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PROW  COSMIC  CALCULATIONS.  ONE 


UNIVERSE  'MISSING.*  IP  TRUE.  THIS 
WILLVlARN  FUTURE  GALACTIC 


SCIENCE 


LIKE  THE  MERCURY  ASTRONAUT 
THEPILCrrOFTHEX-IS 
ROCKETPLANE  WILL  BE 
weightless  about  5 
MINUTES  DURING 
HIS  SRttCE  RIGHT 
100  MILES 
HIGH . 


WITH  HiS  WHOLE  BODV  BEING 
LIGHT  AS  A  FEATHER, 

A  SNEEZE  —ACTING 
EXACTLY  LIKE  A  POWERFUL 
ROCKET  BLAST- WILL  SNAP 
HIS  HEAD  BACK.  VIOLENTLY. 


Created  by  OTTO  0.  BINDER,  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  science  writers  and  editor  of  Space  World 
Magazine ...  and  CARL  PFEUFER  who  specializes 
in  science  art 
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Write,  wire  collect  to:  John  Osenenko 


229  W.  43rd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


McClure  newspaper  syndicate 


YOUTH  READING 


(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  tions  to  education  have  been  local  progframs  in  which  news- 
reported  in  part:  hailed  by  many  educational  papers  are  now  used  regularly 

Increasing  participation  of  leaders.  in  classrooms.  The  use  of  news- 

newspapers  in  the  workshops  on  Reservations  for  the  1961  papers  as  a  tool  for  learning  has 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  workshops  are  now  sought  from  extended  from  social  studies, 
has  provided  an  interesting  chal-  newspapers.  A  $225  scholarship 
lenge  to  the  ANPA-ICMA  Youth  by  a  newspaper  permits  a  quali- 
Reading  Committee.  _ 

participants.  Last  year  a  total  workshops, 
of  140  teachers  received  scholar¬ 
ships  from  newspapers.  This  of  text  materials,  cost  of  in¬ 
summer  we  hope  to  exceed  that  struction  and  workshop  over- 
A  MU  A  A  17  "  ■  •  figure  because  of  the  immense  head  at  each  university.  College 

ANPA-ICMA  Youth  Reading  contribution  the  workshops  have  academic  credit  is  available  to 
CommRtee.  A  manual  for  teach-  already  made  to  teachers,  pupils  workshop  participants, 
ers  IS  being  prepared.  and  newspapers.  Success  of  the  program  from 

The  committee,  headed  by  The  value  of  these  programs  the  newspaper  standpoint  is 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  and  their  outstanding  contribu-  shown  by  the  many  and  varied 


Glassrooin 
Use  Shows 
Big  Growth 


fled  teacher  from  the  newspa-  name  only  a  few.  Newspaiiera 
The  first  workshops  had  86  per’s  area  to  attend  one  of  the  are  being  used  in  school  cla?sc| 

This  scholarship  in  greater  numbers  than  ev« 
covers  tuition,  room,  meals,  cost  before. 

Many  newspapers,  as  a  re.si^ 
of  their  sponsorship  of  teachcif 
to  attend  the  ANPA-ICMA 
Workshops  have  prepared  and 
produced  brochures  for  scho^ 
use  on  how  to  read  and  use  thd] 
newspapers.  Many  of  these  havs 
been  prepared  by  teachers  whs 
attended  the  Workshops. 

While  the  program  has  cr^ 
ated  its  own  educational  energy; 
newspapers  have  enthusia.sticab 
ly  cooperated  and  many  one-day 
to  two-week  workshops  havr 
been  conducted  by  newspaper! 
in  cooperation  with  their  loc^ 
city  or  state  boards  of  ediira- 
tion.  I 

Your  Committee  is  gratifieif 
at  the  success  of  Canadian  mem¬ 
bers  in  capitalizing  on  the  benei 
fits  derived  from  participation 
in  the  ANPA-ICMA  Workshop?; 

Because  of  the  need  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  an  authoritative  mann*!; 
on  the  newspaper  from  the  edu¬ 
cator’s  viewpoint  for  use  in 
curriculum  planning  in  various 
subjects  based  on  the  newspaper 
and  its  coverage,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  last  year  that  we 
had  authorized  preparation  of 
such  a  manual.  Based  on  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  workshops,  this 
project  requires  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  coordination  with  all 
workshop  directors.  We  can  re¬ 
port  that  progress  has  been 
made  and  this  manual  is  being 
edited  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  We  are  unable  to  say  now 
when  publication  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  quality  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  spe^. 


PR  Man  Promoted 

Promotion  of  Francis  L. 
Cooper  to  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Clarence  J.  Myers, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  been 
director  of  advertising,  will  re¬ 
tain  that  responsibility. 


The  best  “hot  metal”  operations  are  those  under  constant 
supervision  of  Imperial’s  sound  Plus  Metal  and  Service 
plans.  To  provide  low  cost,  positive  metal  control,  thereby 
achieving  less  make-ready  and  better  printing,  ask  for  details. 


^  Shipps  Press  Officer 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

James  Nesbitt,  legislative  r^ 
porter  for  the  Vancouver  Sunt 
will  act  as  press  liaison  office! 
•  on  the  P&O-Orient  Pacific  lin»^ 

Orcadaes.  Following  a  sevene 
week  trip  he  will  spend  sohm 
time  in  Europe  and  return  vilj 
New  York  and  Ottawa.  I 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  196lj 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50  NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA 


I 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

•  sdettenpfiM  •  •  ^lexa^ftafiACc 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


N.  Y,  Times 


plenty  on  hand  against  enier-  Hshed  at  the  new  site.”  (That  IVavno^ 

fancies.  site,  incidentally,  is  close  to  the  oWU  ilalllCU 

“We  are  a  team,  working  in  Lincoln  Center.)  A  • 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


harmony  most  of  the  time,  under 
always  strenuous  conditions 
which  we,  as  management,  have 


Sixth  Publisher 


NCA  Chairman 


Mr.  Dryfoos  is  the  sixth  pub-  Election  of  George  E.  Aker- 


the  Board  this  week,  Mr.  Sulz-  done  our  utmost  to  make  pleas-  lisher  of  the  Times  since  its  son,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
berger  said:  ant  and  safe.  Long  before  it  establishment  in  1851.,  the  third  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler, 

“The  recollection  of  which  I  became  a  matter  of  union  nego-  since  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Ochs  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
am  most  proud  is  that  four  years  tiations  we  had  instituted  a  dis-  in  189fi.  He  is  a  native  New  directors  of  one-year  old  News- 
ago  when  I  was  in  perfect  health  ability  plan  and  set  aside  the  Yorker,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Myron  paper  Color  Advertising,  Inc., 
he  (Orvil  Dryfoos)  took  my  funds  for  generous  pensions.  Lehman  and  the  late  Jack  A.  was  announced  this  week, 

place  at  my  suggestion  as  Presi-  Our  place  of  work  is  clean,  Dryfoos.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Dart-  Mr.  Akerson  succeeds  John 

dent  of  this  Company.  That  bright  and  colorful  in  those  mouth  College  and  the  Rocke-  W.  Sweeterman,  publisher  of  the 
move  was  not  a  mistake  and  it  departments  where  that  is  pos-  feller  Foundation  and  a  lay  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  & 
is  my  wish  to  put  further  sible.  Because  of  my  difficulty  in  trustee  of  Fordham  University.  Times-Herald,  who  has  been 
responsibility  upon  his  able  walking,  I  am  not  as  well  known  He  is  also  president  and  director  elected  chairman  of  the  execu- 
shoulders  and  on  those  of  our  around  the  shop  as  I  used  to  be.  of  the  Interstate  Broadcasting  tive  committee, 
younger  group,  and  I  wish  to  do  j  no  longer  wend  my  way  Company,  which  operates  radio  Harold  H.  Jaeger  was  re- 
so  while  I  am  still  around  and  through  the  various  departments  station  WQXR,  and  a  director  of  elected  president  and  general 
can  see  what  is  going  on.”  saying  hello  and  doing  a  little  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  manager. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  he  would  light  housekeeping  on  the  side.  Company,  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  John  W.  Moffett,  vicepresident 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  Rut  I  know  the  results  and  I  tising  of  the  American  News-  and  advertising  director  of  the 
Board.  He  requested  relief  from  think  I  know  the  atmosphere  in  paper  Publishers  Association,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
more  arduous  duties  because  of  which  they  are  produced.  I  pay  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  Tribune,  was  elected  vicepresi- 
the  effects  of  two  strokes  he  has  tribute  to  the  oiler  as  well  as  to  and  the  New  York  City  Con-  dent.  Rufus  J.  Doig,  president  of 
suffered.  our  Business  Office  which  lubri-  vention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news- 

Ref erring  to  the  agreement  cates  our  operations.  paper  representatives,  was  re- 

of  Mr.  Merz  to  step  aside  and  Nephew  of  Ochs  electe<l  vicepresident,  and  Fred 

make  greater  use  of  his  new  Blue  Menu»s  Oakes  was  bom  in  Elkins  Stapleford,  business  man- 

home  on  Cape  Cod,  Mr.  Sulz-  “To  those  in  top  management  Park,  Pa.,  on  April  23,  1913.  His  ager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

berger  declared:  “It  is  import-  and  to  all  who  are  responsible  father,  the  late  George  Washing-  Inquirer,  was  elected  secretary- 
ant,  ay,  imperative  that  the  for  the  content  of  our  product,  ton  Ochs-Oakes,  a  brother  of  treasurer. 

active  Editorial  Page  Editor  and  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  Adolph  Ochs,  was  editor  of  the  Newly  elected  to  the  board: 
the  Publisher  be  of  the  same  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  John  D.  Thees,  advertising 
age  bracket  and  that  they  have  \  give  a  special  greeting  but  subsequently  of  Current  History  director  of  the  Xew  i  ork  Her- 
contact  of  thought  which  ex-  assure  them  that  this  is  not  magazine.  Mr.  Oakes  was  gradu-  Tribune ;  Melvin  E.  Tharp, 
tends  beyond  a  mere  business  farewell.  I  hope  they  will  con-  ated  magna  cum  laude  from  advertising  director  of  the  Co-  ' 
association,  close  as  that  may  be.  tinue  to  see  blue  memos  signed  Princeton  in  1934,  and  from  Inmbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  M.  J. 
^  i  4  ‘A.H.S.’  for  many  years  to  come  1934  to  1936  studied  at  the  Butler,  business  manager  of  the 

.^ever  .argument  —or  at  least  leam  what  it  was  Queens  College,  Oxford,  on  a  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle;  anA 

“Mr.  Merz  and  I  have  worked  such  a  memo  to  the  new  Pub-  Rhodes  scholarship.  Merger,  vicepresident  and 

closely  together  and  I  can  truth-  lisher  that  started  it  all.  After  working  as  a  reporter  advertising  director  of  the  Cin- 

fully  say  that  we  have  never  “To  Lester  Markel  and  Turner  on  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  nnnati  (Ohio)  E7iquirer. 

had  an  argument.  This  is  un-  Catledge,  the  talented  Sunday  and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Reelwted  to  NCA  s  J»ard 

doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  and  Managing  Editors,  as  well  Post,  he  entered  the  Army  in  '  Charles  Thierot,  publisher 

our  wives,  no  less  than  we,  have  as  to  Charles  Merz  of  whom  I  1941,  rising  from  private  to  *^00  San  t  rancisco  (Calif.) 

been  compatible  and  that  he  and  have  already  spoken _ my  Three  major  by  the  end  of  World  War  Chronicle;  Harry  Cahill,  gen- 

1,  at  least,  drank  the  same  liquor.  Musketeers  _  it’s  just,  ‘I’ll  be  IL  In  1946  he  became  editor  of  manager  of  the  Seattle 

played  the  same  games,  vaca-  seeing  you.’  the  News  of  the  Week  in  Revdevr  (Wash.)  Times;  and  Daniel 

tioned  together,  and  acted  and  „t  Uavo  innw  ttio  section  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Ridder,  co-publisher  of  the  Long 

thought  alike  in  all  matters  of  aclaim  which  the^^fn^auTiJS  appointed  to  Bcocl.  (Calif.)  hul<-,,endent  4 

importance.  mtTnlwfmS  ha.fbliuSl™^  the  editorial  board  of  the  Times.  Pre.,-TeU,ra,n. 

“No  one  man  can  operate  a  this  institution.”  “  trustee  of  the  Brearley  • 

business  of  this  size.  He  can  and  in  the  interview,  Mr.  Sulz-  School,  the  W(^row  Wilson  Kennellv  tO  Head 

must  rely  upon  his  associates,  berger  appended  the  comment  .  State  Crmnties  w  i^-  ^ 

and  in  this  respect  I  have  been  that  he  had  tried  to  make  the  Association  and  Temple  wasningion  IJmce 

particularly  fortunate.  It  is  diffi-  Times  a  Quasi-public  institution  Emanu-El,^  and  is  a  member  of  Washington 

cult  for  me  to  single  out  any  and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  Council  on  Foreign  Rela-  The  Publishers’  Association  of 

number  of  individuals  without  to  be  that.  tions.  He  is  author  of  a  recently  Washington,  has  announced  the 

doing  injustice  to  others.  We  As  for  its  physical  expansion,  appointment  of  Lawrence  W. 

now  are  a  body  over  5  000  he  admitted  he  was  a  little  an-  nf  Kennelly  to  the  post  of  executive 

strong.  I  do  not  know  which  noved  at  the  vouneer  men  whose  -  appointment  of  Mr.  director,  effective  May  15.  Mr. 

driver  it  was  who  overcame  par-  ludement  held  un  construction  ^  ®  matter  of  nepo-  Kennelly  will  leave  his  position 

ticular  difficulties  on  the  night  Jf  ^  ^L^Wes?  Side  SSni  Sulzberger  com-  labor  relations  direc^r  for 

of  any  one  of  our  great  snow-  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  mented.  “His  record  proves  he  the  New  York  Mirror. 

_ _  l„„f.  _ plant  lor  a  year  too  long.  ^  fhe  i-io-hf  fn  eHif  tVie  4 _ _ 4-4 _ 


As  a  principal  negotiator  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New’  York  City,  Mr. 
Kennelly  has  been  instrumental 
in  labor-management  negotia- 


storms  last  winter,  or  which  jt’o  oneratine-  taking  earned  the  right  to  edit  the  As  a  principal  negotiator  rep- 

compositor  or  proofreader  saved  u-  ,  j  -  midtown  nlant  editorial  page.”  resenting  the  Publishers’  Asso- 

“mJ  tte  new  m^rgemeni  •  cJ.tion  of  New  York  City,  M, 

or  which  fl^y  caught  out  the  Welcomed  Ike  Kennelly  has  been  instrumental 

badly  printed  copy  that  might  ultimate  „  „  labor-management  negotia- 

otherwise  have  gone  into  the  ^  ^  planned  20-story  Harrisbi'RG,  Pa.  tions,  arbitrations  and  settle- 

White  House — or  even  worse,  to  Kundinc  at  the  West  Side  loca-  Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher  of  ments  for  several  years.  He  was 
me.  I  bow  to  the  bookkeepers,  Sulzberger  said.  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News-  personnel  officer  for  the  War 

the  telephone  ‘girls’  with  their  « «  f  V,  f  f K  pupers,  was  master  of  cere-  Assets  Administration  and  Of- 

ever-cheerful  voices;  to  the  *  ^  ^  ^  monies  at  a  “welcome  home”  fice  of  Price  Administration  for 

butcher,  the  baker,  and  I  don’t  uioment,  he  added,  is  to  see  the  program  for  former  President  New  Jersey.  During  World  War  i 

think  we  make  our  own  candles,  completion  of  Lincoln  Center  for  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  when  they  II,  he  was  an  officer  with  naval 

but  I  can  assure  you  that  our  the  Arts.  I  don’t  think  I’ll  be  returned  to  their  Gettysburg  intelligence  and  the  supply 

able  Mechanical  Department  has  around  to  see  the  Times  estab-  farm  recently.  corps. 
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TnUUCI  JET  AGE:  STAGE  n 


Now  offered  in  regular  transcontinental  passenger  service, 
American  Airlines’  new  707  Astrojet  brings  you  a  new 
standard  of  jet  performance  by  the  airline  that’s  first 
choice  of  experienced  travelers. 

Powered  by  revolutionary  new  Jet-Fan  engines,  the  707 
Astrojet  greatly  outperforms  all  other  airliners.  It  takes 
off  more  quickly,  uses  far  less  runway  than  the  best  of 
standard  jets.  Aboard  it,  you  experience  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  confidence  as  the  Astrojet  climbs  swiftly  to 

*Servicc  mark  of  American  Airlines,  Inc. 


cruise  easily,  smoothly,  within  the  transonic  range — 
faster  than  any  other  jetliner  in  the  world. 

In  keeping  with  its  25-year  tradition  of  leadership, 
American  is  proud  to  be  first  in  bringing  you  this  new 
dimension  in  jets — this  historic  new  era  in  air  travel. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


America's  Leading  Airline 


ASNE  Report 

(Continued  from  -page  20) 


paper  has  a  very  valid  investiga¬ 
tive  role,”  he  said. 

The  Attorney  General,  by  the 
way,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
as  tough  as  they  come,  but  he 
told  the  convention  that  his  most 
difficult  job  came  when  he  was  a 
newspaperman. 

He  recalled  a  trip  that  he 
made  through  Soviet  Asia  in 
1955  with  Justic  William  0. 
Douglas.  At  a  dinner  party,  they 
were  served  an  Asian  delicacy — 
lamb’s  eyes. 

Said  Douglas  when  Kennedy 
began  to  look  squeamish,  “Bob, 
make  like  they’re  on  oyster.” 
Concluded  the  Attorney  General, 
“After  that  episode  everything’s 
been  downhill  since.” 

On  Whose  Payroll? 


the  press  in  their  appreciation  of 
good  music,  and  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  1,212  serious  or¬ 
chestras  in  the  U.S. 

The  press,  when  it  reports 
music,  “is  indulging  in  freedom 
of  ignorance,  not  expression,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Schuman  said  he  hoped 
the  day  would  come  “when  the 
average  music  critic  is  as  well 
qualified  as  the  average  sports 
writer.” 

Mr,  Walker  carried  the  indict¬ 
ment  to  the  world  of  fine  arts. 
He  said  he  realized  that  art 
critics  “don’t  fall  like  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven  upon  manag¬ 
ing  editors  beneath,”  but  added 
that  “you  can  make  a  bright 
young  sports  writer  into  an  art 
critic  easier  than  a  graduate 
student  who  never  learned  the 
use  of  ordinary  English.” 

Dore  Schary,  motion  picture 
producer,  told  the  ASNE  that 
the  arts  and  the  press  had  a 
common  function  to  “influence 


A  CHECK  FOR  A  THOUSAND  it  handed  by  Robert  E.  Thomptot 
left,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  to  James  Marlow,  ri9ht,  of  thi 
Associated  Press  as  the  winner  of  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorit 
Award  for  distinguished  Washington  reporting.  Secretary  of  Stah 
Dean  Rusk,  center,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  ASNE  dinner  whan 
the  presentation  was  made. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Lu¬ 
ther  H.  Hodges,  a  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Carolina,  declar¬ 
ed  he  would  pursue  an  “open 
door”  policy  for  the  press  even 
if  it  meant  putting  his  foot  in 
his  mouth. 

“As  a  public  official,”  he  said, 
“I  can’t  duck  behind  a  no-com¬ 
ment  curtain.” 

But  he  wondered,  he  said,  if 
government  information  officers 
were  on  the  right  payroll — “they 
are  such  allies  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.” 

The  Secretary  took  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  the  editors  for 
what  free  advice  some  editorial 
writers  had  given  him,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  modifying  the 
Commerce  Department’s  contro¬ 
versial  Business  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  couldn’t  always  follow 
the  advice,  he  explained,  because 
at  times  it  was  contradictory. 

Compliments  for  the  press  al¬ 
so  came  from  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  head  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  who 
said  one  of  the  great  journalis¬ 
tic  accomplishments  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  diligent  and 
perceptive  reporting  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  urban  growth. 

Arts  Reporting  Not  Fine 

The  editors  were  told  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts  that  their  reporting  in 
these  areas  was  second-rate. 

John  Walker,  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  said, 
“your  record  in  reporting  on  the 
fine  arts  is  spotty.”  And  Wil¬ 
liam  Schuman,  president  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York,  told  the  editors  that  “su¬ 
perb  music  critics  can  be  count¬ 
ed  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands, 
perhaps  even  one  hand.” 

Mr.  Schuman  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were  way  ahead  of 
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society  by  suggesting  more  posi¬ 
tive  values.” 

“Let’s  not  be  afraid  to  be 
damned  for  sentimentality,”  Mr. 
Schary  said.  “We  need  to  ex¬ 
press  in  emotional  terms  the 
dream  of  freedom.” 

Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Mr.  Schary’s  ap¬ 
proach.  “We  should  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,”  he  said. 
“Let’s  not  mush  things  up,  or 
reduce  them  to  the  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominator.” 

• 

Daily  Acquires 
Area  Weeklies 

Whittier,  Calif. 

The  purchase  of  the  Review 
group  of  newspapers  by  the 
Whittier  Daily  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Leo  E.  Owens, 
publisher  and  the  president  of 
the  Owens  Whittier  Publishing 
Co. 

The  transaction  was  effecte<l 
by  the  purchase  of  all  stock  in 
the  Review  Publishing  Co.  which 
publishes  the  East  Whittier 
Review  and  the  Whittier  Star 
Review,  semi-weeklies,  and  the 
La  Habra  Review,  published 
Thursdays. 

The  purchase  was  from  John 
G.  Lauritzen,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Review,  and  associ¬ 
ates.  Mr.  Lauritzen  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Review  since  1953,  the 
year  before  the  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Owens  and  associ¬ 
ates.  He  previously  was  with  the 
News. 

Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  News, 
will  supervise  the  operations  of 
the  properties. 


Marlow  of  AP 
Wins  Prize  for 
His  Column 

Washington 

The  $1,000  Raymond  Clapper 
Memorial  Award  for  consistently 
good  reporting  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene  was  presented  to  James 
Marlow  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  April  22. 

Mr.  Marlow  writes  a  daily 
news  analysis  column  for  AP. 

Honorable  mention  was  made 
of  two  reporting  teams :  Fletcher 
Knebel  and  Charles  Bailey  of 
the  Cowles  bureau,  for  a  series 
on  the  Potsdam  papers ;  and  Don 
Oberdorfer  and  Walter  Pincus 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  for 
a  series  on  Congressional  ex¬ 
pense  accounts. 

• 

Plans  Guided  Daily 

So.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Monday-Friday  publication  of 
the  V irginia^Carolina  News,  now 
a  weekly,  is  planned  to  begin  in 
the  Fall,  according  to  Paul  F. 
Rule,  president  of  South  Norfolk 
Publishing  Co.  He  said  editorial 
advisory  boards,  one  for  South 
Norfolk  and  one  for  Norfolk 
County  and  Currituck  County, 
would  be  appointed  from  among 
community  residents. 

• 

Adler  Made  M.E. 

Selig  Adler,  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  veteran  of  the  staff, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
succeeding  Hinson  Stiles,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  paper’s 
youth  program. 
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Boy  Answers 
Parental  Queries 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Journal  has  a  nev 
columnist  —  an  11-year-old  boy. 

Henry  Makow  will  advise  par¬ 
ents  on  problems  connected  with 
the  upbringing  of  children. 

Henry  decided  to  be  a  column¬ 
ist  following  a  visit  to  the  Carle- 
ton  University  School  of  Jour 
nalism. 

The  boy  simply  w’rote  in  and 
the  Journal  went  for  the  idea. 

In  case  you  think  he’s  a  little 
wrong,  said  the  Journal,  con¬ 
sider  Henry’s  argument. 

He  says: 

“Lots  of  people  write  colunub 
for  newspapers  advising  par¬ 
ents  on  child  care.  But  all  of 
them  are  grown  up  people.  Hov 
can  they  understand  a  child’s 
problems?  I  am  a  child  and  1 
can  understand  children’s  prob 
lems.  Why  shouldn’t  I  write  » 
column  advising  parents?” 

One  of  the  first  letters  t« 
Henry  asked: 

Dear  Henry:  My  five  and  a 
half  year  old  child  said  “shut 
up”  to  me.  How  should  I  react! 

Reaching  For  Strap 

His  reply:  Dear  Reaching  for 
Strap:  Reach  for  your  strap  is 
what  you  should  do.  Stop  the 
swearing  when  the  child  is 
young  and  your  child  will  only 
swear  again  when  he  loses  his 
temper.  I 

• 

Gal  oil  the  Rim 

Louisville,  Ky. 

First  woman  copy  reader  at 
the  Louisville  Courier-Joumd 
in  several  years  is  Allene 
Magann,  who  transferred  frtffl 
the  woman’s  department. 

UBLISHER  for  April  29,  1961 


It  just  isn  t  cncket,  my 
66|||g  deah,  to  refer  to ‘Jeep’ 

/  jrjr  vehicles  as  “jeep -like,” 

/  1  calif  “jeepy,”  “jeep- type,”  etc.  In  our  \ 

set,  you  know,  one  never  “jeeps  \ 

.  lu  Vii  around”  or  “goes  jeeping.”  The  \ 
*  word  ‘Jeep’  should  never  stand  alone 
a  verb  or  noun.  And  the  plural  is  never  “Jeeps”  but  instead, 
“‘Jeep’  vehicles.”  Properly  speaking,. chaps,  one  should 
link  ‘Jeep’  with  the  model  name  to  designate  a  specific  , 
vehicle  as  in  ‘Jeep’  Universal.  The  word  ‘Jeep’  / 
should  always  be  capitalized— because  / 
‘Jeep’  is  a  registered  trademark  / 
for  vehicles  made  only  by 
Willys  Motors! 


Willys  Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  one  of  the  growing  Kaiser  Industries 
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Don  Sturkey 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

of  a  Japanese  political  leader 
was  distributed  by  UPI. 

The  unusual  assassination  pic¬ 
ture  has  won  the  30  year  old 
Japanese  no  less  than  four 
awards  to  date,  with  two  more 
possibilities  looming  in  the  near 
future.  The  photographer  al¬ 
ready  has  received  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Award  for  Best 
Photographic  Still  Reporting 
From  Abroad;  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity’s  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award;  the  Headliners  Club 
Award  and  the  above-mentioned 
category. 

Recently  we  interviewed  Mr. 
Nagao  in  New  York  and  he  had 
an  exciting  story  to  tell  about 
how  this  picture  was  taken.  The 
photographer  was  attending  a 
political  rally  in  Tokyo  where 
one  of  the  key  speakers  was 
Socialist  leader  Inejiro  Asan- 
uma.  Nagao  had  a  12-pack  film- 
holder  in  a  Speed  Graphic  and 
had  shot  11  pictures  when  Asa- 
numa  began  to  speak. 

Student  Mob 

Nagao  was  standing  only  15 
feet  away  from  the  speaker 
when  a  disturbance  broke  out  to 
the  left  of  him,  about  30  feet 
away.  Some  college  students 
were  agitating  and  a  bevy  of 
photographers  raced  over  to  the 
scene.  Nagao  remained  where 
he  was  because  he  didn’t  think 
the  disturbance  was  g;reat 
enough  to  rate  a  picture. 

While  several  photographers 
shot  the  disturbance,  a  young 
student  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  quietly  mounted  the 
right  side  of  the  stage  and  then 
suddenly  broke  into  a  swift  run 
at  the  speaker. 

Nagao  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  student  was  carrying 
a  brown  stick.  He  did  not  rec- 
og;nize  the  Sumari  sword  because 
the  weapon  was  sheathed.  The 
startled  speaker  turned  to  meet 
the  student  and  the  assassin 
plunged  the  sword  into  his  chest. 

Even  at  that  moment,  Nagao, 
and  another  photographer  from 
the  Kyodo  News  Agency,  did 
not  know  that  the  weapon  was  a 
sword  because  the  action  had 
occurred  behind  the  speaker’s 
stand.  The  Kyodo  photographer, 
however,  reasoned  that  the 
speaker  had  somehow  been  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  began  shooting.  Nagao, 
who  had  only  one  frame  left  in 
his  camera,  waited. 

Fast  Action 

By  the  time  the  Kyodo  photog¬ 
rapher  had  exposed  all  his 
frames,  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 
Asanuma  staggered  out  from 


NEWSPAPER  COLOR  PROMOTION 


New  Firm  WUl  SeU 
Preprinted  Inserts 


A  WINNER  of  numerous  photo 
prizes  for  his  shot  of  tfie  stabbing 
of  the  Socialist  leader  in  Japan — 
Yasushi  Nagao  of  Mainichi  news¬ 
papers. 

behind  the  rostrum,  followed  by 
the  student  who  had  withdrawn 
the  bloodied  weapon  and  was 
preparing  to  thrust  it  forward 
again.  At  this  point,  Nagao 
clearly  saw  what  the  true  nature 
of  the  action  was  and  he  shot 
the  scene.  The  entire  assassina¬ 
tion  action  occurred  so  quickly, 
that  photogrraphers  who  hatl 
rushed  to  cover  the  student 
demonstration  could  not  return 
in  time  to  witness  the  scene  at 
its  height.  The  Kyodo  picture 
caught  the  scene  as  it  appeared 
blocked  by  the  rostrum.  Nagao’s 
one  exposure  told  a  story  which 
was  to  be  wired  around  the 
world  and  bring  him  many 
awards. 

A  graduate  of  Chiba  Univer¬ 
sity,  near  Tokyo,  Nagao  majored 
in  photographic  chemistry.  He 
has  worked  for  the  mass  circula¬ 
tion  Mainichi  Newspapers  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

Magazine  .Awards 

George  Silk  of  Life  was  named 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  Life  and  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  shared  most 
of  the  prizes  in  magazine  cate¬ 
gories  in  a  walkoff: 

Magazine  Picture  Story — 
News  or  Documentary,  first 
place  went  to  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
of  National  Geographic. 

Magazine  Picture  Story — 
Feature  award,  went  to  Leonard 
McCombe  of  Life. 

First  places  in  Sports  and 
Sports  Picture  Story  were  won 
by  George  Silk  and  Mark  Kauff¬ 
man,  respectively,  both  of  Life. 

Tom  Nebbia  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  walked  off  with  first, 
second  and  third  prizes  in  the 
National  Magazine  Color  cate¬ 
gory. 

John  Zimmerman  of  Sportn 
Illustrated  was  awarded  a  spe¬ 
cial  prize  for  Distinguished 
Sports  Coverage. 


Three  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firms — Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc.,  The  Branham 
Company,  and  The  Katz  Agency, 
Inc., — have  joined  with  Preprint 
&  Publishing  Service,  Inc.,  to 
form  Preprint  Sales  Develop¬ 
ment,  Inc.  The  organization  will 
sell  “Color  ‘I’,”  the  new  name 
for  reprint  roll-fed  inserts  here¬ 
tofore  called  “Hi-Fi.” 

Preprint  Sales  Development 
Inc.  will  be  a  focal  point  for 
newspapers  interested  in  en¬ 
couraging  more  of  this  business. 
Only  members  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  will  receive  servicing 
arrangements  which  include: 

Servicing  .Arrangements 

•  Preparation  of  presentations 
and  information  to  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  Information  supplied 
will  include  creative  approach, 
mechanical  detail,  production 
and  space  costs. 

•  Discussion  of  preprint  adver¬ 
tising  in  terms  of  total  run,  total 
circulation,  and  total  expendi¬ 
tures  predicated  solely  on  the 
needs  of  advertisers  and  their 
marketing  needs.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  each  newspaper  and 
their  representative  or  sales  or¬ 
ganization  to  make  sure  that 
their  market  or  their  newspaper 
is  included  in  the  purchase. 

•  Submission  by  Preprint  Sales 
Development  of  one  total  price 
based  on  final  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser  plans,  and  acceptance  of 
one  order,  one  bill  to  the  agency, 
and  in  turn  remitting  the  proper 
share  to  each  member  newspa¬ 
per. 

•  Working  closely  with  member 
newspapers’  representatives  or 
sales  organizations  and  the 
AANR- Bureau  of  Advertising 
National  Sales  Force. 

The  announcement  emphasiz¬ 
ed  that  individual  newspapers 
and  their  markets  will  continue 
to  be  sold  by  their  individual 
representatives  or  sales  forces. 

The  announcement  also  noted 
that  prices  that  have  been 
charged  by  newspapers  for  pre¬ 
prints  have  been  basically  black 
and  white  line  rate,  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  furnishing  the  news¬ 
print  printed  on  one  side,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reverse  available  for  the 
newspaper’s  own  use  for  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  content. 

.Newsprint  .Allowance 

“Recently,”  the  announcement 
said,  “due  to  the  desirability  and 
profitability  of  these  pages,  we 


have  found  some  newspajierd 
offering  rates  lower  than  ROPj 
black  and  white  rates. 

“Since  newsprint  is  furnisheij 
a  logical  allowance  to  make  to 
advertisers  is  a  newsprint  al¬ 
lowance.  Our  studies  reveal  thg 
newsprint  costs  a  newspaper  b^ 
tween  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  pagt 
per  thousand.  It  is  our  thinkinf 
that  these  pages  can  be  sold  ii 
a  mass-circulation  concept  at 
your  ROP  black  and  white  pagt 
rate  less  a  newsprint  credit  o( 
$1.00  per  thousand  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  Our  charges  to  suppor 
this  organization  will  be  35c  per 
page  per  thousand  for  the  roll- 
fed  inserts  with  a  maximuit 
charge  for  any  one-page  inser¬ 
tion  of  $150  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  charge  of  $25. 

“Further  reductions  in  the 
total  cost  to  advertisers  of  these 
pages  will  come  from  the  print¬ 
ers  as  greater  volume  on  these 
pages  increases.  From  your 
standpoint  (the  newspaper’s), 
therefore,  you  will  receive  youn 
normal  space  charges  less  news¬ 
print  cr^it  permitting  you  toi 
maintain  the  same  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  or  better,  you  receive  on 
all  general  ROP  advertising." 

The  new’  organization,  it  was 
pointed  out,  intends  to  include 
preprint  custom  sections  in  its 
selling  sphere. 

Preprint  Sales  Development 
Inc.  is  located  at  305  East  46t): 
Street,  New  York  17. 


Jenkins  Buys  Weekly 

Brookings,  Ore 
John  M.  Jenkins,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Grants  Pan 
(Ore.)  Courier,  has  purchased 
the  Brookings-Harhor  Pilot  fromj 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Shorn  ) 
shak  in  a  transaction  handled  bjl 
Harris  Ellsworth  of  Roseburg,j 
Ore.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  with  As-j 
sociated  Desert  Newspapers  oil 
California’s  Imperial  Valley  bel 
fore  joining  the  Courier  in  19591 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shomshak  have  I 
owned  and  operated  the  Pilot! 
since  1958. 


ihing  the  news-  Cargo  Kale  Kef  used 
m  one  side,  leav-  The  ANPA  St.  Lawrence  Sea-i 
available  for  the  ^y^y  Committee,  headed  by  F.  J- 
wn  use  for  edi-  Byington  Jr.,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
•tising  content.  Tribune,  reported  failure  of  id 

i  Allowance  efforts  to  get  the  St.  Lawrence 

Seaway  Authority  to  reclassify 
he  announcement  newsprint  as  bulk  cargo.  It  is 
,e  desirability  and  presently  classified  as  general 
these  pages,  we  cargo. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL  REPORTS  on  1960  and  the  Future 


In  1960,  National  Steel’s  operating  and  finaneial  results 
ranked  among  the  liest  in  the  industry.  This  was  due  partly 
to  a  stronger  demand  for  the  products  in  which  we  special¬ 
ize  than  for  most  other  steel  products.  But  this  record  also 
reflects  the  improved  efficiency  in  organization,  operations 
and  continuous  modernization  of  plants  and  facilities. 

We  produced  5,751,000  ingot  tons  and  shipped  4,342,000 
tons  of  finished  steel  with  sales  amounting  to  $697,063,036. 
■•Mthough  there  were  two  advances  in  employment  exists, 
there  were  no  increases  in  prices  of  National  Steel  produc-ts. 

Extxdlent  progress  was  made  on  our  major  cxmstruction  pro¬ 
gram  launched  in  1959,  and  all  plants  and  facilities  will  be 
completed  this  year.  An  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
program  in  1960— a  two-furnace  basic  oxygen  furnace  shop 
at  (Jreat  Lakes  Steel  C’orporation. 

At  our  new  Midwest  Steel  plant  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  first 
major  facility,  the  continuous  galvanizing  line,  has  been 
placx“d  in  operation.  Facilities  for  the  production  of  tin  plate 
and  hot  and  txild  rolled  sheets  will  be  placed  in  operation 
in  the  near  future. 

At  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  in  Detroit,  work  on  the 
cximputer-txmtrolled  80- inch  Mill  of  the  Future  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  and  trial  operations  are  scheduled  for  ne.xt  August. 

.At  Weirton  Steel  Company  in  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  a 
seexmd  continuous  annealing  line  was  installed,  oxygen  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  doubled,  and  other  improvements  in  facili¬ 
ties  were  made. 

M  Stmn-Stecl  Corporation’s  plant  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
a  6()()-foot  cxjlor  exjating  and  finishing  line  for  steel  building 
panels  was  among  the  new  facilities  installed. 

FINANCIAL.  Since  the  start  of  the  cxjnstruction  program  in 
1959,  cx)nstruction  costs  amounted  to  S193,0(K),000  up  to 
the  close  of  1960.  The  balance  of  the  program,  amounting  to 
$152,000,(M)0,  will  lie  completed  in  1961  and  1962.  Financ¬ 
ing  in  the  amount  of  $160,000,(K)0  in  lionds  and  term  bank 
IcKins  was  arranged  at  the  outset  of  the  program  and  this 
amount,  plus  funds  which  have  lieen  and  will  lie  generated 
within  the  business  this  year  and  next,  appears  adequate 
to  complete  the  program. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  developed  during  the  year  included 
Weirlite^—ouT  new  lightweight  tin  plate  which  affords  new 
production  economies  and  is  meeting  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptanc-e  by  customers. 

RESEARCH  scored  important  new  advances  particularly  in 
the  improvement  of  efficiency  in  blast  furnacx?  production. 

1960  —  AND  THE  FUTURE.  In  reviewing  1960,  National 
Steel’s  top  management  team  says:  “Our  relatively  good 
showing  during  the  year  just  past  and  the  excellent  progress 
of  our  cxinstniction  program  are  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
effective  high  skills  and  capabilities  of  our  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  justify  our  assuranc'e  of  their  cxintinued  ac- 
cximplishments  in  the  future.” 


Major  executive  chanf’es.  .Although  these  were  made  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  close  of  1960,  they  are  cited  here  liecause  of 
their  great  importanc-e  to  the  future  of  National  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Thomas  E.  .Millsop  has  moved  to  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  George  M.  Humphrey  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  but  continues  as  a  member  and  Chairman  of 
the  E.\ecutive  Committee.  Paul  H.  Carnahan,  who  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  elected  President  of  National  Steel  Corporation. 


I960:  A  SUMMARY 


Net  sales 

Net  earnings 

Net  earnings  per  share 

Depreciation,  depletion 
and  amortization 

Total  dividends  paid 


1960 

$697,063,036 
$  41,937,2^5 
$5.53 

$  41,149,055 
$  22,680.299 


1959 

$736,978,6.50 
$  S4.897.360 
$7.28 

$  36,487,856 
$  22,522.643 


We  will  l)e  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  1960  .Annual 
Report  on  rerjuest. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  ,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

'  SUBSIMAIIIES  AND  DIVISIONS;  ■ 

GHEAT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STEEL  •  MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMELSTRIP  •  HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Newsprint  Supply 
Adequate  to  1966 


Publishers  can  count  on  having 
an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
print  to  meet  all  of  their  needs, 
at  least  through  1965,  the  ANPA 
Newsprint  Committee  (same  as 
Board  of  Directors)  stated. 

However,  a  tightening  of  sup¬ 
ply  could  develop  before  1970 
if  additional  mill  capacity  is 
not  provided,  according  to  long- 
range  forecasts  by  Dr.  Louis  T. 
Stevenson,  former  paper  and 
pulp  economist  who  is  ANPA’s 
special  advisor. 

Potential  capacity  lies  in 
seven-day  operation  of  Canadian 
mills  and  in  increased  shipments 
from  Scandinavia. 

The  report  gave  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  conditions: 

Follows  Business  Cycle 

North  American  newsprint 
consumption  and  production  in 
1960  reached  new  historical 
peaks  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  following  the  decline  in 
1958. 

United  States  consumption  of 
newsprint  seasonally  jidjusted 
reached  a  peak  at  mid-year  1960, 
and  has  since  been  declining.  Its 
behavior  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  business  cycle  and,  in  line 
with  current  expectations  of 
economists  regarding  it,  the 
cycle  should  reach  a  low  this 
spring  and,  with  the  recovery 
expected  later  this  year,  the  net 
newsprint  tonnage  consumed 
could  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1960. 

North  American  consumption 
increased  to  7,863,307  tons  in 
1960  for  an  increase  of  3.8% 
over  the  previous  high  in  1959  of 
7,576,364  tons.  U.S.  consumed 
7,376,205  tons  in  1960,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.8%  over  previous 
high  in  1959;  and  Canada  used 
487,102  tons  in  1960  an  increase 
of  3.1%  over  1959  consumption. 

North  American  mills  pro¬ 
duced  8,777,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  1960,  operating  at  aver¬ 
age  of  87.7%  of  rated  capacity, 
and  shipped  8,783,400  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  8,358,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  1959  an  average  of 
84.3%  of  rated  capacity,  and 
shipments  of  8,387,800  tons. 

Accurate  Prediction 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce, 
who  prepared  the  first  three 
newsprint  studies  for  ANPA, 
predicted  possible  demand  on  the 
North  American  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  by  1960  would  be  8,700,- 
000  tons,  in  the  first  ANPA 
study,  ‘“Newsprint  Now  and  in 


the  Next  Decade,”  released  Oct. 
3,  1951. 

In  1951,  the  year  the  forecast 
was  made.  North  American  mills 
produced  6,641,000  tons,  oper¬ 
ating  at  average  of  103.6%  of 
rated  capacity,  and  shipped  6,- 
629,000  tons.  The  accuracy  of 
the  forecast  can  therefore  be 
termed  unusual. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  in  “Newsprint 
for  1970,”  forecast  the  newsprint 
demand  upon  North  American 
newsprint  industry  by  1965  to 
be  10,180,000  tons;  and  11,620,- 
000  tons  by  1970.  Of  this  demand 
1,100,000  tons  are  for  export  in 
1965  and  1,240,000  tons  for  ex¬ 
port  in  1970. 

North  American  newsprint 
mill  capacity  for  1961  is  10,110,- 
000  tons;  Canadian  capacity  7,- 
734,000  tons;  and  U.S.  2,376,000 
tons. 

Therefore,  more  than  2  million 
tons  of  additional  newsprint 
capacity  will  be  required  to  meet 
demand  upon  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  by  1970. 

Expansion  Plans 

Firm  expansion  plans  that 
have  been  announc^  indicate 
capacity  increases  of  120,000 
tons  annually  in  the  United 
States  by  1962,  and  140,000  tons 
in  British  Columbia  by  1963. 
These  are  listed  as  follows: 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  45,- 
000  tons. 

Southwest  Forest  Industries, 
Inc.,  75,000  tons. 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  &  Powell 
River,  Ltd.,  140,000  tons. 

Total,  260,000  tons. 

With  this  firm  capacity 
counted  in.  North  American 
newsprint  capacity  of  10,370,- 
000  tons  is  in  sight  by  1963.  In 
addition,  annual  increases  from 
presently  installed  equipment 
are  expected  to  bring  the  total  at 
least  to  the  10.7  million  tons 
required  for  the  95%  operating 
rate  outlined  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
for  1965. 

Other  potential  capacity  re¬ 
sides  in  the  possibility  of  an 
850,000  ton  increase  in  Canadian 
capacity,  which  would  develop  if 
all  Canadian  mills  were  to  be 
allowed  to  operate  on  a  seven 
day  week,  and  bringrs  the  total 
1965  North  American  capacity 
to  11.55  million  tons,  which  is 
considered  an  adequate  1965 
supply  potential. 

The  many  other  projects  under 
discussion  as  well  as  the  future 
possibility  of  increased  Scandin¬ 
avian  imports  to  the  United 


States,  we  believe,  indicate  that 
an  adequate  newsprint  supply 
for  newspaper  publishers  will  be 
available  as  far  as  can  be  now 
anticipated,  although  the  above 
North  American  tonnag;e  capac¬ 
ity  for  1965  would  be  about  1,- 
450,000  tons  short  of  the  1970 
capacity  estimated  by  Dr. 
Stevenson. 

Projects  on  the  Boards 

Following  is  a  list  of  some 
projects  on  which  construction 
has  not  started,  according  to 
latest  information  received  by 
ANPA: 

United  States 

Anglo-Southern  Paper  Corp., 
Texarkana,  Texas,  tonnage  not 
stated. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp., 
Kremmling,  Colo.,  90,000  tons. 

Noralyn  Paper  Mills,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  140,000  tons. 

Southern  Land  Timber  &  Pulp 
Corp.,  Cedar  Springs,  Ga.,  100,- 
000  tons. 

Canada 

Albertawest  Forest  Products 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
90,000  tons. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Ltd.,  Crofton,  B.  C.,  100,000 
tons. 

Gaspesia  Sulphite  Co.,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Que.,  tonnage  not  stated. 

Rothesay  Paper  Corp.,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  tonnage  not  stated. 

*  *  « 

Just  Below  Record 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in 
March,  1961  was  slightly  under 
the  record  high  in  March,  1960. 

Newspapers  reporting  to 
ANPA  consiuned  469,087  tons 
of  newsprint  in  March,  1961,  or 
0.2%  less  than  the  469,860  tons 
used  in  March,  1960  and  2.5% 
more  than  the  457,697  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  March,  1959.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
March  1961  and  1960  and  five 
Sundays  in  March,  1959. 

In  first  three  months  of  1961 
ANPA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  1,283,893  tons  or  2.6% 
under  the  1,317,914  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  1960  period  and  3.8% 
over  the  1,237,066  tons  used  in 
1959  period. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end  of 
March,  1961  were  35  days  supply 
on  hand  and  5  days  supply  in 
transit.  There  were  39  days 
supply  on  hand  and  7  days  sup¬ 
ply  in  transit  at  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1961;  37  days  supply  on 
hand  and  6  days  supply  in  tran¬ 
sit  at  end  of  March,  1960;  and 
34  days  supply  on  hand  and  5 
days  supply  in  transit  at  end  of 
March,  1959. 

Production  High 

Production  of  newsprint  in 


North  America  during  March, 
1961  amounted  to  757,703  tons — 
a  record  high  for  this  month — 
and  was  1.4%  above  that  in 
March,  1960.  Shipments  totaled 
705,636  tons  in  March,  1961  and 
were  3.2%  greater  than  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  same  month  of 
1960. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau,  output  in  the 
United  States  exceeded  that  in 
any  previous  month  and 
amounted  to  186,045  tons  while 
shipments  totaled  177,528  tons, 
and  comparison  with  March, 
1960  showed  gains  of  8.0%  and 
7.0%  respectively.  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  of  571,658  tons  was  0.6% 
below  the  March,  1960  level 
while  shipments  of  528,108  tons 
showed  a  gain  of  2.0%. 

Production  of  newsprint  paper 
in  North  America  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1961  amounted 
to  an  all-time  peak  for  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  2,162,589  tons,  which 
was  17,635  tons  or  0.8%  above 
the  level  attained  in  1960.  Out¬ 
put  of  United  States  mills 
through  the  end  of  March,  1961 
totaled  a  record  533,576  tons 
and  was  24,691  tons  or  4.9% 
more  than  the  volume  produced 
in  1960.  Canadian  production 
amounted  to  1,629,013  tons  and 
was  7,056  tons  or  0.4%  below 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 

• 

Legislators  Seek 
Equal  Reply  Space 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  “equal  space”  bill  applic¬ 
able  to  newspapers  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives.  It 
would  require  that  persons  at¬ 
tacked  in  editorials  be  given 
equal  space  to  reply.  A  news¬ 
paper  refusing  this  demand 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$500. 

Two  Democratic  legislators, 
Reps.  Jules  File,  Allegheny 
County,  and  Herbert  Fineman, 
Philadelphia,  cosponsored  the 
bill. 

Cunningham  Given 
New  AP  Assignment 

Tom  Cunningham,  Associated 
Press  regional  membership  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut,  has  been  named 
special  membership  executive  for 
multiple  ownership  properties  in 
newspaper,  radio  and  television. 

He  is  being  succeeded  a« 
RME  for  New  York  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  by  Robert  W.  Wells  and 
John  R.  Shipley  is  taking  over 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Roy  Steinfort,  a  former  AP 
staffer  in  New  Orleans,  has  been 
named  RME  for  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  a  post  held  by 
the  late  Paul  Breining. 
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84%  Unduplicated  Coverage 


RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


73%  Unduplicated  Coverage 


A  Dynamic  ^4  Billion  Market  Solidly  Sold 
Every  Day  By— 

The  Louisville  Times 


One  Daily  Newspaper  Combination  Gives  You 

INTENSIWE  Coverage  Of  Metropolitan  Louisville 
E  JCTEMSiWE  Coverage  Of  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 


POPULATION  AND  BUYING  INCOME 


POPULATION 

Metropolitan  Louisville _  733,000 

Retail  Trading  Zone _ 1,133,900 

108  Additional  Kentucky  & 

Southern  Indiana  Counties _ 2,208.800 

Sales  Management  Survey  Of  Buying  Power  — 1961 


FAMILIES  BUYING  INCOME  RETAIL  SALES 
($000)  ($000) 

221,000  $1,374,876  $862,121 

323.500  $1,910,922  $1,180,819 

586.500  $2,731,726  $1,909,211 


Reaching  More  Than  I 

A  Million  People,  EVERY  DAY  ...  |  rpjjg  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

391,305  Combined  Daily  •  317,597  Sunday 

ABC  Audit  Raporl  for  12  Months  Ending  Soptombor  30,  1960 


108  ADDITIONAL  COUNTIES 
with  up  to  50%  Covej;^^ 


*Ranked  Sth  Nationally  by  Edward  L.  Bernays 
1961  Poll  of  1755  Daily  Newspapers 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


PROMOTION 


Trial  in  Israel  Adds  Ads  and  Street  Sales 


bid  for  readers  with  house  ads, 
plus  morning  radio  time  on 
wake-up  shows.  27  different 
minute  spots  were  used,  and 
media  included  the  four  sub¬ 
urban  stations  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  radio  network,  all  of 
which  have  call  letters  that 
sound  like  government  agencies 
— WGHQ,  WVOX,  WFYI  and 
WVIP. 

Promotion  director  Ed  Free¬ 
man  pointed  out  that  the  excit¬ 
ing  news  of  the  week,  with  the 
Russian  man-in-space  news  on 
top  of  the  Eichmann  trial  cover¬ 
age,  kept  newsstand  sales  break¬ 
ing  records  day  after  day. 

This  was  a  week  to  sell  news¬ 
papers.  And  it  most  certainly 
was  a  week  to  promote,  too. 
Lots  of  lights  burned  long  and 
late  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  Looks  like  it  paid  off  at 
thumbnail  cuts  of  the  judges  and  day,  Mirror  on  Thursday,  and  the  new.sstands,  too. 
attorneys,  promotion  manager  in  the  News  on  a  split-run  basis  *  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Merahn  presented  his  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Radio  pnnMtvriON  M.vil  BAr 
pitch  about  Starnes.  Subsequent  spots  and  newsstand  posters 

ads  in  the  morning  papers  backed  the  space  campaign.  HOW  TO  ADD  INTEREST— 

A  series  of  21  promotion  ads 
published  by  the  Milwaukee 


The  dramatic  news  stories, 
courtroom  reports  and  in-depth 
background  features  on  the  Eich¬ 
mann  trial  afforded  the  drum- 
beaters  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  New  York  newspapers 
with  an  all-stops-out  opportun¬ 
ity  to  vie  for  extra  newsstand 
sales  with  stepped-up  promotion. 

Newspapers  seemed  to  take 
top  honors  as  the  number  one 
medium  for  most  of  the  promo¬ 
tions,  with  just  about  everybody 
running  ads  in  their  own  pages, 
and  most  papers  using  space 


Launches  with  .Spread 


cated  in  kind  by  buying  space  in  new  followers  for  the  columnist’s 
most  papers  to  announce  their  style  of  reprinting  massive  ex- 
special  programming  designed  to  cerpts  from  his  column  in  the 
capitalize  on  the  heightened  previous  afternoon’s  World- 
interest  in  the  judgment  of  Adolf  Telly.  The  space  ads  were  backed 
Eichmann.  up  with  radio  campaign  using 

prime  morning  time  on  six  sta- 
Copy  Lauds  Columnist  tions,  plus  truck  posters  and 

Text  for  the  afternoon  W arid-  newsstand  cards. 

Telegram  &  Sun's  ads  centered  Promotes  Irwin  Shaw 

on  columnist  Richard  Starnes 

and  his  eye-witness  reports  from  F red  Lowe’s  copy  on  the 
the  Jerusalem  courtroom.  Initial  Journal- American' s  coverage  of 
five-column  by  250-line  adver-  the  trial  featured  the  eye-wit- 
tisements,  headlined,  “How  will  ness  reporting  for  the  Hearst 
they  defend  the  man  who  broke  paper  by  Irwin  Shaw,  author 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  “The  Young  Lions,’’  “Bury 
6,231,400  times?”  appeared  in  The  Dead,”  and  other  best- 
the  morning  Times,  News  and  selling  fiction. 

Mirror.  Under  an  eight-by-ten  Journal- American  ads  ap- 
blowup  of  the  defendant  and  peared  in  the  Times  on  Wednes- 
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To:  BREAK-THRU,  77  North  Washington  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

SEND  US  SAMPLES  of  your  monthly  ad-space  promotion  news¬ 
letter  —  and  tell  us  how  we  can  use  it  as  our  exclusive  mailing 
piece  to  advertisers  in  our  trade  area.  Include  complete  price 
data  —  without  obligation. 

Name _ 

Paper _ _ _ 

Add  ress _ — — - 


A  double-truck  was  published  (Wis.)  Journal  is  desigpied  to 
the  Sunday  before  the  court-  acquaint  readers  with  some  of 
room  proceedings  began,  in  the  the  Journal’s  features  they 
Sunday  News.  Prepared  in  col-  might  have  ov’erlooked,  and  to 
laboration  with  its  ad  agency,  encourage  more  thorough  read- 
the  J.  M.  Hickerson  Company,  '"K  the  newspaper,  and  ex- 
the  News’  ad  read,  “An  urgent  Plain  to  the  public  some  of  the 
message  about  the  Eichmann  paper’s  practices  and  policies 
trial  to  every  responsible  person  that  are  frequently  misunder- 
in  the  United  States:”  Follow-  stood.  Subjects  discussed  in- 
ing  a  dissertation  on  the  trial  eluded  “Get  to  know  your  way 
and  its  significance,  the  News  around  the  Journal,”  “Scan  the 
copy  told  of  its  coverage  plans.  Headlines,”  “Tear  out  interest¬ 
listing  writers  Peter  Wallen-  items  you  want  to  discuss 

berg,  chief  of  the  News  United  further,”  “Do  you  like  pictures,” 
Nations  staff;  Relmin  Morin,  “Get  acquainted  with  the  edi- 
AP;  Harry^  Ferguson,  UPI  and  torial  page,”  and  “Like  people, 
Gwen  Morgan  of  the  Chicago  no  two  newspapers  are  alike.” 
Tribune  Press  Ser\'ice.  The  same  The  ads  tie  in  closely  with  cur- 
copy  published  in  the  spread  nent  industry-wide  efforts  to 
also  appeared  in  page  units  in  improve  public  understanding  of 
the  News,  Times,  Herald-Trib-  the  newspaper,  its  goals  and  the 
une,  Journal-American,  News-  important  place  it  holds  in  the 
day,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and  community.  Due  to  public  re- 
Long  Island  Press.  A  campaign  sponse,  a  32-page  booklet  has 
of  400-lihe  insertions  was  sched-  been  published  reprinting  most 
uled  in  an  every  other  day  basis  of  the  series, 
in  most  of  the  same  papers,  fea-  ♦  *  » 

taring  display  type  with  the  l.a.  MARKET  FACTS— Es- 
message,  “Read  it  and  discuss  it  sential  facts  on  the  Los  Angeles 
in  your  classroom,”  “Eichmann  metropolitan  area  and  its  news- 
vs.  Humanity,  direct  courtroom  papers  are  now  offered  in  a  new 
reports  from  Israel  every  day  in  lOO-page  study,  “The  Market:  1 
the  Daily  News.”  Again,  truck  its  Newspapers.”  Included  is ' 
and  newsstand  posters  back-  careful  research  data  on  popu- 
stopped  the  campaign.  lation,  industry,  employment. 

Columnist  Harry  Golden’s  re-  economic  areas,  retail  trade, 
ports  were  featured  in  promotion  transportation,  construction, 
ads  and  commercials  of  the  New  housing,  income,  agriculture,  and 
York  Post,  according  to  promo-  complete  circulation  and  adver- , 
tion  manager  Alex  Gross.  tising  statistics  on  major  news- 1 

The  Herald-Tribune  made  its  papers.  1 
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Buying  Mood 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

lishers  at  this  convention  who 
were  in  the  process  of  modern¬ 
izing  their  plants. 

Lron  A.  Link,  production 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer  is  installing  19  Hoe  press 
units  and  nine  new  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  It  will  increase  the  Plain- 
Dealer’s  press  units  from  45 
to  59  and  will  enable  this  daily 
to  publish  bigger  papers.  Some 
new  automatic  Wood  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  is  also  going  into 
this  plant,  and  Mr.  Link  said 
the  whole  expansion  job  repre¬ 
sented  an  investment  of  about 
$3,000,000.  Work  on  it  should 
be  finished  early  in  1962. 

Raymond  H.  Rhodes,  general 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  &  News,  is  expanding 
his  line  of  Goss  Headliners  from 
10  to  14.  When  this  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  paper  will  be  able  to 
print  112-page  editions.  During 
the  past  six  months,  according 
to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Mercury- 
News  has  published  at  least  a 
half  dozen  editions  that  large. 

Approximately  $1,500,000  is 
being  invested  by  the  Houston 
Post  for  14  Goss  Headliners  and 
two  folders.  The  work  of  in¬ 
stallation  should  be  completed 
within  60  days. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  Newspaper  Publishing 
Corp.,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  which 
publishes  the  Journal  &  Times, 
will  have  a  new  plant  really 
designed  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Previously  they  have 
used  converted  buildings. 

Studies  Offset  Abroad 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  is  g^oing  abroad 
in  May  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  studying  offset  printing  de¬ 
velopments  as  it  pertains  to 
newspapers  in  England,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany  and  France. 

A  similar  study  was  made 
last  year  by  Roy  Prince  of  the 
research  laboratory.  He  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Institute’s  direc¬ 
tors  only. 

This  year,  the  offset  story  will 
be  widely  told.  It  is  scheduled 
to  be  given  a  major  place  on  the 
June  mechanical  conference  in 
Chicago. 

James  S.  Copley,  of  the  Copley 
Press  who  has  headed  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  the  past  year, 
said,  “You  must  realize  that 
some  240  newspapers,  most  of 
them  weeklies,  are  now  publish¬ 
ing  by  offset.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  the  process  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  be  useful  to  larger 
papers,  particularly  because  of 
the  length  of  time  required  to 
prepare  copy.  Once  feasibility 


is  established,  the  remaining 
problems  can  usually  be  worked 
out  by  engineers.” 

“I  have  personally  made  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  its 
use  by  larger  dailies,”  he  said, 
“Now  the  Institute  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  complete  survey  that 
should  be  ready  for  the  June 
conference.” 

Money-Saving  Methods 

Many  publishers  have  in¬ 
stalled  money-saving  equipment 
and  are  making  it  pay,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  He  said  that  he  and 
his  production  manager  had 
questioned  more  than  a  score 
of  publishers  to  get  what  he 
called  “dramatic  proof  of  the 
great  potential  savings  which 
publishers  can  and  have 
achieved.” 

“One  paper  questioned  would 
have  needed  $4,000,000  more 
revenue  to  show  the  same  profit 
achieved  five  years  ago  if  it  had 
not  made  the  savings  it  did  in 
its  mechanical  departments,” 
Mr.  Schurz  reported.  “This  pa¬ 
per  credits  its  success  to  better 
supervision,  better  use  of  con¬ 
ventional  methods,  plus  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  methods  and 
equipment.” 

“There  are  great  potential 
savings  ahead  of  us,  and  we 
shall  achieve  them  sooner  if 
more  papers  will  try  out  new 
methods  and  new  machines,  and 
help  find  ways  to  operate  our 
plants  more  efficiently,”  Mr. 
Schurz  said. 

Mr.  Schurz  cautioned  against 
“drift”  —  waiting  for  new  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  perfected.  He 
noted  fallacies  in  the  reasoning 
behind  letting  the  other  fellow 
work  out  the  bugs. 

“Once  your  employees  are 
used  to  the  idea  of  experiment¬ 
ing  with  new  methods  and  new 
equipment,  you  will  find  it  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  of  a  problem 
to  introduce  and  accomplish 
changes  successfully,”  he  said. 

At  the  Tribune,  according  to 
Mr.  Schurz,  efforts  are  made  to 
keep  at  least  one  new  mechani¬ 
cal  department  project  under¬ 
way  constantly.  Thus  employees 
not  only  expect  change,  are  used 
to  it,  but  also  are  proud  of  re¬ 
sults,  he  said. 

Specifically  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  labor  relations  session 
Monday  on  his  survey,  Mr. 
Schurz  revealed: 

Photocomposition  in  one  pa¬ 
per  had  reduced  composition 
time  per  page  45%,  and,  after 
adding  engraving  costs,  had 
brought  net  savings  of  10%. 
Another  paper  reported  7.6% 
savings,  or  a  22%  return  on  the 
cost  of  the  new  equipment.  A 
third  cut  $232,000  in  composing 
room  costs  in  five  years,  despite 


an  increased  number  of  pages. 
After  just  a  few  months  of 
photocomposition  a  fourth  pa¬ 
per  had  cut  composition  time 
per  page  from  more  than  13% 
hour  to  9%  hours.  A  fifth  paper 
in  about  a  year  had  achieved 
a  25%  reduction  in  composition 
time  (from  19  to  14  hours)  and 
was  aiming  for  10. 

In  regard  to  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Schurz  called  attention  to  a  re¬ 
cent  study  made  by  ANPA’s 
standing  committee  of  233  ITU 
contracts  received  in  the  last  15 
months.  A  breakdown  showed 
the  following  exceptions: 

52  contracts  in  which  adver¬ 
tisers  may  do  some  paste-up 
work; 

17  allowing  ad  agencies  to  do 
some  paste-up; 

74  permitting  other  employees 
to  do  this  job; 

and  15,  in  which  persons  not 
covered  by  the  contract  could 
do  some  paste-up. 

Sa\'ing8  in  Slereotyp** 

Moving  into  the  stereotype 
department,  Mr.  Schurz  noted 
savings  through  use  of  packless 
mats  and  tandem  routers.  At 
one  newspaper  packless  mats 
and  improved  supervision  re¬ 
sulted  in  annual  savings  of  $76,- 
000,  he  said. 

Such  new  equipment  as  the 
Wood  Supermatic  and  the 
M.A.N.  platecaster  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Schurz  as  the 
“latest  and  brightest  prospect 
for  savings  in  stereotype,”  plus 
central  melting  pots  and  auto¬ 
matic  conveyors. 

One  man  can  run  platecasting 
equipment  and  the  union  has 
just  accepted  one-man  opera¬ 
tion  in  Oklahoma  City.  Kansas 
City  has  reached  agreement 
with  its  local  permitting  two 
men,  according  to  Mr.  Schurz. 

“Counter-stackers,  the  use  of 
IBM  equipment,  bottom  and  top 
wrapper,  plus  fuller  use  of 
pushers  and  other  existing 
equipment  are  bringing  us 
closer  and  closer  to  what  has 
been  termed  the  fully  automatic 
mailroom,”  he  said. 

Less  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  press  room  than  in  other 
departments,  Mr.  Schurz  said. 
A  survey  of  20  largest  cities 
showed  one  paper  had  decreased 
manning  since  1958,  three  re¬ 
quire  more,  and  the  remaining 
16  have  the  same  manning  as 
two  years  ago. 

In  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
Goss  is  experimenting  with  a 
console  which  permits  the  set¬ 
ting  of  color  on  any  unit  of  a 
press  from  a  single  location. 

“Why,”  Mr.  Schurz  asked,  “is 
it  that  seven  out  of  164  newspa¬ 
pers  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  find  it  necessary  to  provide 
in  their  contracts  for  higher 
manning  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 


creased  press  speed  or  produc¬ 
tion?  Only  three  out  of  754  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  under  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  classification  have  simi¬ 
lar  contract  provisions. 

“Another  possibility  which 
has  been  pursued  successfully 
by  .some  papers  is  the  concept 
of  a  fixed  crew  with  guaran¬ 
teed  jobs  rather  than  guaran¬ 
teed  situations.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  permits  the  foreman  to 
decide  when  and  if  he  needi 
extra  help,  but  at  the  same  time 
all  regular  employees  are  guar¬ 
anteed  regular  work  at  a  regu- 
lar  income.” 


d  agencies  to  do  ‘Cartoonist  I 
other  employees  Of  the  Year’ 

lich  persons  not  British  cartoonist  Ronald 
contract  could  Searle,  who  won  the  National 
jp.  Cartoonists  Society’s  silver 

plaque  last  year  for  advertis- 
J»lereotyp«*  illustration,  was  named 

the  stereotype  “cartoonist  of  the  year”  and 
r.  Schurz  noted  was  awarded  its  Reuben  statu- 
i  use  of  packless  ®tte  at  the  annual  awards  dirt 
lem  routers.  At  April  25  at  the  Lambs  Club. 

packless  mats  ^  Plaques 

supervision  re- 

l  savings  of  $76,-  Dik  Browne,  whose  humor 
strip,  “Hi  and  Lois,”  is  distrib- 
[uipment  as  the  uted  by  King  Features,  won  the 
latic  and  the  silver  plaque  in  his  category 
ister  were  de-  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

,  Schurz  as  the  Sports  cartoonist  Willard 
ightest  prospect  Mullin,  New  York  World-Tele- 
stereotype,”  plus  gram  &  Son,  established  a  rec- 
■  pots  and  auto-  ord  by  winning  his  third  silver 
3.  plaque  for  sports  in  addition  to 

run  platecasting  having  won  the  Reuben  in  1954. 

the  union  has  Mr.  Mullin  previously  won  sil- 
one-man  opera-  ver  plaques  for  spoid;s  cartoons 
na  City.  Kansas  in  1957  and  1958.  No  sports 
ched  agreement  plaque  was  awarded  last  year 
permitting  two  for  1959. 

to  Mr,  Schurz.  Herblock,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
:kers,  the  use  of  Post  and  Times  Herald  (Hall 
;,  bottom  and  top  Syndicate)  who  won  the  Reubei 
fuller  use  of  in  1956  and  was  tied  with  Bill  < 
other  existing  Crawford  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
e  bringing  us  News  for  editorial  cartoons  ia ' 
;er  to  what  has  1957,  was  awarded  the  silver 
i  fully  automatic  plaque  for  editorial  cartoons, 
said-  Jimmy  Hatlo,  creator  of 

s  has  been  made  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time," 
am  than  in  other  (King)  won  his  second  silver 
4r.  Schurz  said,  plaque  for  panels. 

20  largest  cities  por  the  first  time  in  the  so- 
»er  had  decreased  ciety’s  history,  cartoonists  who 
1958,  three  re-  work  in  television,  were  honored 
d  the  remaining  when  Hanna  and  Barbera, 
ime  manning  as  creators  of  “The  Flintstones,” 
received  a  plaque  for  anima- 
ti  Bend  Tribune,  tions. 

menting  with  a  First  time  winners  were:  ' 

permits  the  set-  Story  strips — Leonard  Starr, 
in  any  unit  of  a  whose  “Onstage”  is  distributed 
single  location.  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
Schurz  asked,  “is  York  News  Syndicate, 
it  of  164  newspa-  Advertising  and  illustration— 

'  100,000  circula-  Noel  Sickles, 
essary  to  provide  Comic  books  —  Bob  Oksner. 
•acts  for  higher  Magazine  gags  —  Vaugha 
fie  basis  of  in-  Shirvanian. 
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Victor  Sifton, 
Publisher, 
Dies  at  64 


Winnipeg,  Man. 

Victor  Sifton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Pri  se,  died  April  21  at  the  age 
of  fi4. 

The  son  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 
law>’er,  publisher  and  statesman, 
Mr.  Sifton’s  newspaper  career 
began  in  1928  when  he  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  family- 
owned  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post  and  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix.  In  1935  he  became 
Iteneral  manager  of  the  Free 
Press,  and  in  1944  its  president 
and  publisher. 

In  April,  1959,  Mr.  Sifton  and 
Max  Bell,  A  Calgary  oil  man 
bought  control  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal.  Mr.  Sifton  be- 
I  came  .sole  owner  of  the  Free 
I  Press  in  1953  in  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  family  interests.  His 
brother,  Clifford,  became  owner 
of  the  Leader-Post  and  Star- 
Phoenix. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Sifton  disposed  of 
his  radio  interests,  which  in¬ 
cluded  stations  in  Regina  and 
Winnipeg. 

He  ser\'ed  as  president  of  the 
I  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1938.  ^ 
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From  1948 
to  1950  he  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  the  country’s 
largest  news-gathering  network. 

Among  the  survivors  is  a  son, 
John  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  Free  Press. 


Sylvia  Bremer  Killed, 
Husband  Hurt  in  Crash 

Davenport,  Iowa 
Sylvia  Strum  Bremer,  39,  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  columnist  for  the 
Davenport  Daily  Times  since 
1946,  was  killed  April  14  in  a 
two-car  crash  near  Hastings, 
Minn. 

Her  husband,  Adolph  Bremer, 
42,  city  editor  of  the  Winona 
News,  was  seriously  injured. 

Mrs.  Bremer’s  column  “Syl-0- 
Ettes”  appeared  daily  on  the 
Times’  editorial  page, 
oredj  A  sister,  Jan  Strum,  is  a 
oera,|  member  of  the  Times  editorial 
les."  I  staff. 
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Diamond  Mine 

Minnbapous 

The  arrival  of  major  league  i 
baseball  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  j 
Paul  saw  the  Minneapolis  Sun-  ! 
day  Tribune  of  April  16  publish  i 
the  largest  specif  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  (112  pages)  in  its  history.  ! 

Some  250  Upper  Midwest  firms 
advertised  in  the  section. 
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LAUGHING 


SYNDICATES 


WITH  THE 
GAWKWARD 
AGE! 


"You'd  love  our  first-aid  class, 
Taffy.  They've  got  this  boy  and 
you  have  to  tie  him  up!" 


Nobody  captures  the  sub¬ 
limely  ridiculous  moments 
of  teen-age  existence  with 
such  delightfully  percep¬ 
tive  humor  and  such  under¬ 
standing  warmth  as  car¬ 
toonist  Marty  Links,  crea¬ 
tor  of: 

EMMY  LOU 

Send  for  somp/es  of  the  daily  panel 
and  Sunday  color  page. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

310  BAST  AWSTIHT,  NIW  YOIK  W.KX 


‘Money’  Writer  Helps 
Sell  Circulation,  Ads 


Max  Christensen,  former 
newsman  who  turned  to  the 
ministry,  is  now  syndicating  a 
weekly  feature  for  religious  sec- 
tions  of  newspapers. 

The  series  is  based  on  weekly 
reixirts  he  has  presented  i-egn- 
larly  in  the  San  Franciaet 
(Calif.)  Examiner  since  195!. 
These,  in  turn,  were  precede! 
by  a  pilot  study  in  the  Ei- 
aminer. 

“Turning  Point”  is  the  nan* 
given  the  features  offerecl  ii 
self-syndication  through  Chris 
tensen  Syndicate  (4620  Cat 
fomia  St.,  San  Francisco). 

Each  article  describes  a  per- 
.sonality  who  by  precept  offers  i 
message  of  Christian  livinj 
Rev.  Mr.  Christensen  describa 
his  product  as  simple  reportirif 
on  personalities,  treated  syis 
pathetically. 

Initial  growth  of  the  featun 
has  been  slow.  The  pastor  attri¬ 
butes  this  to  the  fact  that  edi¬ 
tors  in  general,  are  afraid  of 
religion. 

News  Experience 

The  abbreviated  list  of  tak 
ers  includes  the  Grass  ValUf 
(Calif.)  Union,  which  he  served 
for  two  years  as  a  reporter  anc 
as  a  news  editor. 

His  coverage  of  news  included 
re-  the  spectacular  Santos  murde! 


Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  nationally  syndicated 
column  “Everybody’s  Money,” 
has  announced  a  new  plan  as  a 
bonus  to  client  newspapers 
whereby  the  economist  will  give 
consulting  advice  as  to  how  to 
use  the  column  to  promote  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  the  column  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate,  but  under  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  beginning  May  1,  the  col¬ 
umn  will  be  sent  directly  from 
Mr.  Rukeyser’s  New  R^helle, 

N.  Y.,  headquarters. 

Mr.  Rukeyser’s  byline  has 
been  before  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  for  more  than  a  generation. 

At  the  age  of  23,  he  became 
financial  and  business  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Tribune. 

Later  he  pioneered  in  popular 
financial  journalism  when  he  be¬ 
came  financial  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  in  New  York.  For  Cornell  Capa, 
many  years  Mr.  Rukeyser  wrote  Capa,  formerly  a  Life 

a  syndicated  column  for  the  staff  photographer  and  now  a 
Hearst  group  and  International  niember  of  Magnum,  the  inter- 
News  Service  and  at  the  same  national  cooperative  picture 
time  served  as  senior  editorial  ngency,  ^  has  produced  an  un¬ 
writer  for  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  In  connection  with  his 
newspaper  work,  Mr.  Rukeyser 
taught  financial  journalism  at 
Ck)lumbia  University  for  17 
years. 

He  is  author  of  seven  widely 
circulated  books  on  investments 
and  insurance,  and  his  counsel 
on  financial  and  business  mat¬ 
ters  has  been  widely  sought.  He 
has  been  a  topflight  lecturer  on 
economic  subjects  and  he  has 
spoken  in  48  of  the  50  states. 

Recently  Mr.  Rukeyser  has 
been  much  in  the  news  in  his 
role  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  New  Rochelle. 


Merryle  Stanley  Rukseyser 


EASTER  PHOTOS 

“Signs  of  His  Suffering,”  a 
photo-feature  by  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  staff  pho- 
togrrapher  Ck)rt  Best  was  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  C-J  to  74  newspa¬ 
pers  this  Easter. 

The  newspapers  represented 


,  a  combined  total  circulation  of 
'  more  than  6,600,000.  The  fea- 
j  ture  ran  in  30  states,  eight  cities 
I  in  Canada,  and  in  three  South 
I  African  newspapers.  Mr.  Best’s 
I  series  was  introduced  last  year 
I  in  the  C-J.  It  includes  eight  pho- 
I  tographs  symbolizing  Christ’s 
last  days  on  earth  with  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Bible  as  text. 


ROY  CRANE  (left),  who  does 
the  adventure  strip  "Buz  Sawyer" 
(or  King  Features  Syndicate,  is 
welcomed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Atsugi,  Japan,  by  Capt. 
James  A.  Masterson,  its  command¬ 
ing  officer.  The  cartoonist  is  tour¬ 
ing  the  Navy's  installations  in  the 
Pacific  in  search  of  material  and 
background  for  his  strip,  noted 
for  its  authentic  Navy  flavor. 


tist  and  other  faiths.  j 

Rev.  Max  Christensen,  40,  i-j 
rector  of  St.  James’  Episcoptj 
Church  in  San  Francisco.  H  | 
has  divided  his  time  betwcc-i 
news  work  and  service  as  recU..; 
to  various  churches  for  13  yeai-: 
His  divinity  degree  is  from  tl 
Church  Divinity  School  of  ti-i 
Pacific  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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ge”. .  .with  Mary  Perkins ! 

Mary  Perkins  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  girls  in 
show  business. 

Like  thousands  of  other  small  town  girls,  she 
came  to  New  York,  and  after  weary  rounds  of 
})roducers’  olhces,  got  a  bit  and  a  start. 

She  has  since  had  exciting  adventures  in 
Hollywood,  Europe  and  television  —  acquired  a 
handsome  husband  —  and  built  up  a  big  national 
newspaper  audience  of  loyal  fans  and  following! 

“On  Stage”  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
adventure  strips  —  always  good  for  a  heart  throb 
with  romance  and  excitement  aplenty.  It’s  the  kind 
of  a  feature  that  sells  newspapers  this  week  —  and 
the  continuity  makes  a  resale  to  readers  next  week! 

Available  in  4  and  5  columns  .  .  .  with  Sunday 
color  in  half,  third,  and  tabloid  pages. 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  — 
today ! 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


J-Career  Promotion 
Effort  Is  Detailed 


Broad  promotion  of  careers  in  “Steve  Canyon”  for  the  Chicago 
the  newspaper  business  will  be  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  and  Mel 
carried  through  display  adver-  Lazarus,  creator  of  “Miss 
tisements  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  Peach”  for  the  New  York  Her- 
newspapers,  cartoon  layouts,  aid  Tribune  Syndicate,  are  aimed 
awards  to  college  and  high  school  at  public  understanding  of  the 
journalists  and  a  text  book  for  newspaper  business, 
high  school  journalism.  A  text  book,  “Press  Time:  A 

This  is  part  of  the  program  of  Course  in  High  School  Journal- 
the  Newspaper  Information  ism”  will  be  published  by  Pren- 
Service  of  the  American  News-  tice-Hall,  Inc.,  next  Winter.  It  is 
paper  Publishers  Association  as  being  written  by  Julian  Adams, 
discussed  at  a  breakfast  meeting  journalism  teacher  and  school 
Monday.  newspaper  director  at  Richmond, 

Joyce  Swan,  executive  vice-  Calif.,  and  Kenneth  Stratton, 
president  and  general  manager  journalism  and  English  teacher, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tribune  and  chairman  of  NIS,  It  was  also  announced  at  the 
presided  at  the  meeting  which  session  that  next  Fall  ICMA 
was  attended  by  24  representa-  would  launch  a  program  de- 
tives  of  cooperating  organiza-  signed  to  encourage  newspaper- 
tions:  American  Society  of  boys  to  stay  in  journalism. 
Newspaper  Editors,  Bureau  of  ,  c  .  .  » 

Advertising,  International  Cir-  Awards 

culation  Managers  Association,  This  week  NIS  awarded 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  plaques  to  outstanding  high 
Association,  Newspaper  Adver-  school  and  college  newspapers 
tising  Executives  Association,  and  four  to  outstanding  high 
Newspaper  Association  Man-  school  journalists, 
agers.  The  Newspaper  Fund,  The  ANPA  “Pacemaker” 
American  Council  on  Education  award  plaques  will  go  to  five  top 
for  Journalism,  Association  for  college  newspapers  —  selected 
Education  in  Journalism,  and  from  this  year’s  winners  in  the 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  annual  Associated  Collegiate 

Press  competition.  Receiving 
Free  mats  of  a  display  ad  in  these  awards  at  the  fall  collegi- 
full  page  or  1,000-line  size  de-  ate  press  convention  November 
picting  a  high  school  student  29  in  Chicago  will  be:  Foghorn, 
talking  to  his  father  about  being  University  of  San  Francisco, 
a  newspaperman  are  being  of-  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  The 
fered  upon  request  to  all  news-  Minnesota  Daily,  University  of 
papers  whether  meml^rs  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
ANPA  or  not.  The  ad  is  titled  The  Miami  Hurricane,  Univer- 


At  breakfast  meeting  of  the  ANPA  Neswpaper  Information  Servi«lject  to 
Committee:  Clarence  Harding  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  I^ihuns,  [[g  ^ad 
Otto  Silha  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  and  Eugene 

fessors 
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John  E.  Stempel,  left,  Indiana  University,  secretary  of  the  Americj 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism,  and  Don  Carter  of  the  Newspapi 
Fund  (Wall  Street  Journal)  talk  about  journalism  recruitment  at  New 
paper  Information  Service  meeting. 


Tarrytown  News 
Names  Editor 
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[NPA  Re-Elects 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


!aade  the  American  newspaper 
list  as  much  a  part  of  homelife 
n  potatoes  and  bread. 

"Wo  delve  into  the  foggy 
italn''  of  objective  and  inter¬ 
pretive  writing;  we  put  our- 
^elvt  '  on  the  couch  and  probe 
pwply  into  the  innermost  news¬ 
paper  mind  to  find  out  what  is 
vron;^  with  us.  We  invite  critics 
*c  know  are  prejudiced  to  make 
clever  si)eeches  that  dissect  us 
and  leave  us  wide  open  and  sub- 
Servicilject  to  gangrene.  We  even  chor- 
■ibum,[tie  and  applaud  these  park  com- 
missioners  and  university  pro¬ 
fessors  who  step  outside  their 
nelds  to  tell  us  just  how  stupid 
\  s-e  are  because  we  don’t  edit 
newspapers  to  fit  their  own 
peculiar  philosophies. 

“I  am  tired  of  this  constant 
I  earping  —  and  I  challenge  edi¬ 
tors  to  get  off  their  seats  and 
Jo  something  about  it.  It  will 
take  initiative,  imagination, 
deep  perception  and  just  plain, 
Hhard  work  to  run  these  fellows 
back  to  their  own  fields  and  out 
f  the  critic  business. 

“So  how  do  we  do  it? 
“Intelligent,  balanced  editing 
leems  a  good  place  to  start.  No 
tonger  must  any  newspaper, 
etropolitan  or  small,  cling  to 
the  belief  that  its  primary  func¬ 
tion  is  to  emphasize  the  local 
.pap«npws.  Balance  is  imperative  in 
these  moments  of  history. 

“The  Congo,  Laos,  South 

- Africa  and  Berlin  are  very  real 

things  in  Muleshoe,  Texas,  these 
V8  [Jays.  The  meaning  of  these 
stories  must  be  relayed  to  cow- 
iwys,  filling  station  attendants, 
bank  clerks,  attorneys  and 
jj,  Y  every  lKxly  else  in  that  commu- 

S  hecritiity.” 

rytotr  Tendency  to  Consolidate 

ouncft 

epresi  The  number  of  daily  newspa- 
jr.  pers  is  only  2%  less  than  10 
of  tfe  years  ago,  despite  continuing 
'  spin  mergers,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
edititMark  Ferree,  ANPA  president, 
mtini- vicepresident  and  general  busi- 
ent  o  ncss  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
lishen  Howard  Newspapers,  in  an  ad- 
Macj liters  Wednesday. 

“The  tendency  to  consolidate 
editrfs  by  no  means  unique  with 
3  lx!«pe\vs])apers,”  observed  Mr.  Fer- 
e  newee.  “During  this  same  period, 
papersjbanks  have  merged,  steel  mak- 
ith  ofjers,  clothing  manufacturers,  and 
automobile  builders  have  con- 
ty  ei^ilidated. 

:en  f(^  “This  is  part  of  the  ever- 
X)  th»Thanging  economic  pattern  of 
of  tilhiis  country  and,  i^rhaps,  of 
an  whe  world,”  he  continued. 

L  “The  fact  that  the  ratio  of 
S.  cities  with  one  daily  or 
ociat^i'c*  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
paper  is  96%  in  1961  compared 

ditor  sc  publisher 


to  43%  in  1910  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  decline  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fewer  newspapers  are  bet¬ 
ter  ones  and  they  are  selling 
more  copies  than  ever  before.” 

Mr.  Ferree  said  one  encour¬ 
aging  sign  is  the  willingness  of 
some  local  unions  to  recognize 
the  desirability  of  more  efficient 
production  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  automation. 

“Possibly  the  man  on  the  job, 
with  a  personal  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  employer  problems,  is 
ahead  of  his  national  union 
leadership  in  recognizing  that 
the  publisher  today  faces  condi¬ 
tions  which  require  a  new  look, 
a  fresh  re-evaluation,  more  un¬ 
derstanding  and  imagination  by 
all  who  make  their  living  from 
newspaper  publication,”  he 
said. 

Oassroom  Text 

Dr.  Claire  W.  Eckels,  a 
teacher  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Public  Schools,  talked  on  “A 
Teacher  Looks  At  Newspapers 
in  the  Classroom.” 

“Before  you  joined  us  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  education  of  youth, 
we  had  misinformation  and  mis¬ 
understanding,  prejudice  and 
antagonism  toward  the  press,” 
asserted  Dr.  Eckels.  “Teachers 
recognized  the  newspaper  as  an 
institution  in  the  community, 
but  we  had  little  idea  of  the 
function  of  the  press  in  society.” 

Newspaper  -  conducted  work¬ 
shops  convince  teachers  of  the 
feasibility  of  having  newspapers 
in  the  classrooms,  the  speaker 
said. 

“The  newspaper  used  as  an 
educational  tool  has  distinctive 
values,”  she  asserted.  “It  aids 
in  developing  a  broad  interest 
in  contemporary  affairs.  It  helps 
students  feel  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  goverenment. 
By  studying  the  paper  in  the 
classroom,  pupils  start  a  habit 
which  will  te  important  to  them 
as  adults.  It  helps  students  to 
grow  in  maturity  of  thought. 

“As  the  last  chapter  of  the 
textbook,  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  today’s  world 
with  its  rapid  advances  in 
science.  It  furnishes  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  discussion  sessions  and 
writing  practice.  It  gives  them 
vocabulary  of  a  current  tech¬ 
nical  nature.  It  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  for  the  study  of  fact, 
opinion,  and  propaganda. 

“It  provides  material  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  read  and 
think  critically.  Moreover,  the 
paper  contains  articles  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  students,  such 
as  topics  on  sports,  hobbies,  and 
teen-age  activities.  For  each 
subject  there  are  unique  values 
in  the  newspaper.” 

“Your  Newspaper  Today  and 
Tomorrow — Through  Research” 
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was  the  subject  of  reports  by 
ANPA  Research  Institute  presi¬ 
dent  James  S.  Copley  and  man¬ 
aging  director  Charles  H.  Ting- 
ley. 

Mr.  Copley,  winding  up  a  two 
year  term  as  president  of  the 
Institute  —  he  is  also  secretary 
of  ANPA  —  spoke  of  the  $600,- 
000  per  year,  plus  royalty  in¬ 
come,  which  ANPA  members 
spend  on  mechanical  research 
as  being  “very  small”  for  an 
industry  that  has  a  $5  billion 
gross  revenue. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Tingley, 
Mr.  Copley  said: 

“The  first  responsibility  of 
the  Research  Institute  is  to 
assure  that  the  industry’s 
growth  will  be  sound  and  se¬ 
cure  —  yet  dynamic. 

“When  we  look  ahead  as  an 
industry,  we  see  not  only  an 
increased  circulation  potential, 
but  increased  costs.  Those 
mounting  costs  threaten  to  cut 
down  the  growing  reader  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  fact,  we  must  be 
candid  and  admit  we  have  no 
assurances  that  newspapers  can 
survive  as  a  great  national  tra¬ 
dition  if  they  are  put  into  a  cost 
vise  which  limits  their  reader- 
ship  or  their  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“It  is  as  a  universal  medium, 
reaching  the  majority  of  all 
Americans,  that  American  news¬ 
papers  serve  best,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  Research  Institute 
must  help  newspapers  continue 
to  be  this  best  of  all  news  and 
advertising  media. 

“If  we  grive  away  a  little  of 
our  market  year-by-year,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  expensive  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  that  market,  we  may 
be  slowly  starving  a  giant.  In¬ 
evitably,  we  would  be  creating 
a  corpse  or  a  newspaper  figure 
of  such  diminished  size  as  to 
jeopardize  the  meaning  of  a 
free  press.” 

Mr.  Copley  said  this  “life  in¬ 
surance”  can  be  obtained  with 
little  cost  compared  to  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  many  industries 
of  less  size  and  importance. 


He  reported  that  Otto  Silha, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  heads  a  committee 
which  is  re-evaluating  some  of 
the  goals  of  the  Institute  in  the 
light  of  proposals  for  expansion. 

“Are  we  working  fast 
enough?”  asked  Mr.  Copley. 
“That  is  the  question  that  every 
publisher  in  this  room  might 
examine  for  himself.  He  might 
examine  it  with  the  same  in¬ 
tensity  he  would  give  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  local  advertising  or  local 
editorial  or  circulation  coverage, 
Ijecause  on  all  four  of  these  de¬ 
pend  the  future  of  his  enter¬ 
prise.  .  .  . 

“More  than  money  is  needed, 
however.  Men,  and  their  imagi¬ 
nation  and  drive,  are  needed 
too.” 

With  a  notation  that  the  name 
of  the  annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  has  been  changed  this 
year  to  the  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  Mr.  Tingley 
gave  a  slide  commentary  on  the 
projects  which  are  either  in  the 
laboratory  or  out  on  field  test¬ 
ing.  He  also  detailed  the  vari¬ 
ous  technical  training  programs 
which  are  under  way. 

The  grreatest  cost  savings  that 
publishers  can  make  now  are 
those  that  will  accrue  from  mak¬ 
ing  better  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  hand,  Mr.  Tingley  de¬ 
clared.  Looking  to  the  future, 
he  said: 

“What  does  the  future  hold? 
Must  we  settle  on  the  offset 
process  as  the  ultimate  in  news¬ 
paper  production?  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  We  at  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  are  considering  newspa¬ 
per  production  systems  that  go 
far  beyond  the  methods  now 
employed  in  any  area  of  the 
graphic  arts. 

“For  example,  the  final  print¬ 
ing  need  not  be  done  with  con¬ 
ventional  inks.  Electrostatic  and 
ferromagnetic  printing  systems 
are  possible.  Both  permit  ‘dry’ 
printing  and  in  the  ferromag¬ 
netic  system  no  plates  would  be 
required  as  a  supply  item.” 


CORRECTION 

Through  a  printer's  error,  in  some  of  the  copies  of  this 
issue,  the  oddress  was  dropped  from  the  American  Type 
Founders'  advertisement  appearing  on  pages  40  and  41. 

It  should  read  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 
Dept.  HH  2,  200  Elmora  Avenue 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Unions’  Law  Called 
Tool  in  Bargaining 


Newspaper  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  all-day  labor  relations 
session  at  the  ANPA  convention 
Monday  heard  a  warning  that 
the  unions’  socalled  Citizens  Job 
Protection  Bill,  already  passed 
in  five  states  this  year,  could  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  tool  to 
force  settlements. 

William  B.  Parry,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  distributed 
an  analysis  of  the  legislation 
and  predicted  that  four  more 
states  would  adopt  it  before 
the  year  is  out.  Eventually,  he 
saw  43  states  enacting  the  law 
which  the  printing  craft  unions 
have  sponsored  to  block  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  help  in  strike  situ¬ 
ations. 

Progress  in  the  unions’  own 
unity  move  also  was  mentioned 
in  the  newspaper  session  which 
was  closed  to  reporters.  Eight 
crafts  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  united  front.  Enactment  of 
the  state  laws  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  help  to  publish 
struck  newspapers  is  a  primary 
goal  of  the  unity  movement  at 
this  point. 

The  analysis  picked  flaws  in 
the  model  measure  to  which  the 
name  “labor  replacement  bill’’ 
was  given.  It  pointed  out  that 
most  large  companies  have  labor 
disputes,  in  some  form  or  other, 
throughout  the  year. 

“Therefore,  as  a  practical 
matter,  this  bill  would  bar  em¬ 
ployers  from  legitimate  recourse 
to  properly  established  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  union  hiring 
halls  during  a  good  part  of 
each  year,’’  the  report  stated. 

“It  would  make  felons  of  per¬ 
sons  who  offer  themselves  to  ac¬ 
cept  work  from  employers  in¬ 
volved  in  a  labor  dispute  if  in 
the  past  (without  knowledge  or 
intent)  they  had  actually,  cus¬ 
tomarily  or  otherwise,  taken  the 
place  of  a  person  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute.’’ 

Union  officials  operating  hir¬ 
ing  halls  and  supplying  replace¬ 
ments  for  people  leaving  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  an  employer  or  if  they 
supplied  replacements  to  honor 
their  contract  in  the  event  of 
a  wildcat  strike  or  walkout 
would  also  be  felons. 

The  report  further  claimed 
the  bill  violated  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution;  that  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  has  pre-empted  the  field; 
that  it  is  in  conflict  with  many 
other  state  statutes;  and  it  is 
“unfair,  discriminatory,  and 
tends  to  intensify  industrial 
strife.’’ 


“Because  the  bill  seeks  to 
regulate  and  thus  prevent  the 
securing  of  labor  replacements 
by  employers,  it  could  be  used 
as  a  new  bargaining  tool  by 
unions  to  force  settlements,’’  it 
stated. 

Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  coun¬ 
sel,  deplored  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  the  ITU  “escape 
clause’’  in  its  contracts  makes 
them  lawful  even  though  they 
impose  closed  shop  conditions. 
He  saw  some  redeeming  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  fact  that  the  court 
also  found  the  union’s  strike 
illegal  in  Worce.ster  to  obtain 
the  clause  giving  hiring  authori¬ 
ty  to  a  foreman  who  must  be  a 
union  member. 

A.  H.  Raskin,  national  labor 
reporter  of  the  New  York 
Timen,  rapped  newspapers  for 
their  “complacent  stories’’  about 
how  the  recession  is  “bottoming 
out.’’ 

“I  don’t  quarrel  with  the 
progniosis,’’  Mr.  Raskin  said.  “I 
do  quarrel  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  current 
status  of  our  economy  to  justify 
our  feeling  that  we  are  proud 
of  the  way  we  manage  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  affairs.  .  .  . 

“No  one  in  a  position  of  au¬ 
thority  in  Washington  believes 
that  our  unemployment  rate  will 
decline  significantly  in  the  next 
year  and  very  few  think  it  will 
get  much  better  in  two  years. 
And  yet  I  have  every  expecta¬ 
tion  that,  in  a  week  or  two, 
when  the  April  statistics  on  the 
volume  of  joblessness  are  re¬ 
leased  I  will  read  dozens  of 
cheerful  editorials  heralding  the 
normal  seasonal  downturn  in 
the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  as  a  sign  that  the  hu¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  industrial, 
aspects  of  the  recession  are  well 
on  their  way  to  recovery.’’ 


ASNE  Opposes 
Info  Convention 


Washington 


jungle 
Joseph 

Jerry  Fischer,  president  of  Publications  Corporation  (This  Weeli|,  nj^psidei 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Mrs.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Grumhaus,  who  is  pnmnai 
business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


School  List  Requests 
Double  Over  Year  Ago 


Re(iuests  for  copies  of  the  list  were:  Less  vigorous  training  o( '  ! 
of  accredited  schools  of  journal-  high  school  students  in  use  of  .  ^ 
ism  doubled  during  the  1960-61  the  English  language;  decline 
season  over  1959-60,  John  of  enthusiasm  for  work  o#  ^  ’  , 
Stempel,  executive  secretary,  re-  school  papers;  competition  froa  ' 
ported  to  the  meeting  of  the  many  professions  for  the  bright 
American  Council  on  Education  high  school  student;  lack  of  in-  l  j  * 
for  Journalism  on  Sunday.  ..r  *1.-  f  ^ 


formation  in  the  hands  of  the 


Prof.  Stempel,  of  Indiana  Uni-  high  school  guidance  counsellor. 


versity,  concluded  that  the  num-  Some  very  constructive  stepsl 
lier  of  requests  which  reached  have  been  taken  to  meet  these]  He  s 
12,500  this  year  indicated  a  problems.  During  1960  Prof,  the  pr 
growing  interest  in  journalism  David  E.  Botter  of  Northwest- “alarm 
education,  possibly  stimulated  by  ern  University,  chairman  of  the  dfic  si 
recruiting  activities.  ACEJ  Committee  on  Recruiting  nation: 

Problems,  in  cooperation  witii  agenci: 

3  New  Ones  Robert  L.  Stuhr,  prepared  a  “i  a 

The  ACEJ  approved  a  new  comprehensive  report  on  “Car^ 
accredited  list  of  47  schools.  Salaries  and  Turnover.’’  Copies  agains 
which  represents  three  new  this  report  may  be  obtained  jncreas 
schools  added  to  the  list  with  by  writing  ANP A  General  Man-  fensibl 
some  dropped.  The  list  will  be  Stanford  Smith.  *<In 

made  public  within  a  few  weeks.  plan  recently  worked  out  bj  presen 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Dean  I.  W.  Cole  of  Northwest  bases 
(Conn.)  Cotirant,  editor,  was  re-  em  University  and  ACEJ  Pres)  ^ 
elected  president  for  a  second  dent  Herbert  Brucker  has  tre  more 
term.  Holt  McPherson,  High  mendous  possibilities.  Thanks  t«  paper 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  is  first  the  National  Merit  Scholarshif  more 
vicepresident,  and  Robert  K.  Corporation,  ACEJ  w'as  able  tolfej.  ai 
Richards,  National  Association  obtain  a  list  of  outstanding  higJ(both  1 
of  Broadcasters,  second  vice-  school  seniors  who  had  expre.s.sep^  “Foi 
president.  Prof.  Stempel  was  interest  in  journalism,  iiHbelievi 
reelected  executive  secretary.  eluding  the  name,  high  sihoc  equita 
A  report  by  Lynn  N.  Bitner,  and  home  address  of  student 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  who  had  received  commendatioMf  jjgber 
and  Robert  Letts  Jones,  The  »n  the  National  Merit  Scholar  i^bich 
Copley  Press,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  ship  competition.  ACEJ  island  t! 
stated  in  part:  making  the  list  available  to  anjldigcou 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  accr^ited  school  of  jounialisr  f  and  L 
accomplishment  since  the  1960  desiring  it.  The  commended  stu 
Convention  lies  in  the  adoption  dents  and  semi-finalists  ^  ' 

of  minimum  standards  for  ac-  tute  the  top  35,000  scorers  “■idiscou 
crediting  schools  of  journalism,  the  National  Merit  Scholarship! 

This  represents  the  first  at-  Qualifying  Test. 

tempt  by  ACEJ  to  establish  for-  Some  newspapers  have  show^abie  t 


recruiting  activities. 


3  New  Ones 


made  public  within  a  few  weeks.  ^  P 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Dean 
(Conn.)  Courant,  editor,  was  re-  U 


Opposition  to  the  draft  Con¬ 
vention  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  United  Nations  as 
being  a  “convention  for  restric¬ 
tion  of  information’’  was  reiter¬ 
ated  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  The  board  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  resolution  of  condem¬ 
nation  of  November,  1960,  and 
urged  the  nation’s  press  to  make 
the  facts  public  and  to  support 
the  American  delegation  in  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  draft. 


tempt  by  ACEJ  to  establish  for¬ 


mal  standards  for  accrediting  sufficient  interest  in  this  pr®’|he 


schools. 

When  these  standards  were 


gram  to  contact  the  school  d  stronf 
journalism  nearest  them  to  get  that 


being  discussed  in  September  it  the  names  of  such  students  frvt^lshouk 
was  emphasized  that  recruitment  their  own  area  in  an  effort 
of  competent  personnel  is  one  of  interest  these  exceptionallljcaugg 
the  most  important  problems  gifted  young  students  in  oollegti 
facing  journalism  today.  Some  journalism  courses  with  the  ulti-j  „ 
of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  mate  aim  of  embarking  on 
declining  interest  in  journalism  newspaper  career.  ' 
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Agency  Chief  Decries 
Discount  Rate  ‘Jungle’ 


'ho  ii 


The  multiplicity  of  advertisinR 
ate  discounts  offered  by  news¬ 
papers  for  national  linage  was 
4escril>e<l  as  the  “great  rate 
jungle  of  newspaperdom”  by 
Joseph  J.  Hartigan,  senior  vice- 


tunity  and  flexibility  to  add  im¬ 
pact  when  and  where,  and  in 
the  amounts  needed,  Mr.  Harti¬ 
gan  said,  “Let’s  not  destroy  this 
great  strength.” 


ferent  papers  in  a  major  city. 
Each  announced  new  rate  struc¬ 
tures,  offering  the  advertiser  a 
choice  of  volume  or  continuity 
discounts  designed  to  “permit 
the  advertiser  to  act  in  the  man¬ 
ner  best  calculated  to  accomo¬ 
date  his  needs.” 

“But,  is  this  so?”  Mr.  Harti¬ 
gan  queried. 

“Upon  examination,  if  we 
were  to  place  100,000  lines  or 
more  in  paper  ‘A’,  we  would 
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“In  the  final  analysis,  the  earn  a  discount  of  269o,  or  a 


Hits  Group  DiM-ounlinK 
Mr.  Hartigan  turned  to  more 
examples  of  the  “jungle’s 
jungle,”  and  termed  group  dis¬ 
counting  “a  new  kind  of  horror.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
to  perpetuate  this  atrocity,  a 
number  of  independent  publish¬ 
ers  in  v’arious  parts  of  various 
states  have  gotten  together  with 
their  representatives  to  form 
fictitious  ‘common  markets’  and, 
thereupon,  to  foist  on  unsuspect¬ 
ing  advertisers  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  new  combination  group 


nre^ident  of  Campbell-Ewald  amount  in  the  cash  register  is  discount  of  20%  in  the  paper  comninaiion  groui 

Company.  determined  by  the  amount  of  ‘B’.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  frequency  and/or  volume  dis 

He  spoke  at  the  Waldorf, 

Monday,  April  24,  to  a  select 


audience  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  advertising  executives  and 
representatives  at  the  invitation 
of  Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  W  tvs. 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  he  feared 
the  Continuity-Impact-Discount 
rate  systems,  and  others  based 
on  frequency,  if  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pand,  “will  soon  reduce  news¬ 
paper  selling  to  the  level  of  ex¬ 
plaining  rate  cards  and  record 
keeping,  and  wdll  reduce  media 
buying  to  the  assignment  of 
data  to  IBM  machines.” 


advertising  placed,  and  not  by 
the  number  of  ads  placed,  nor 
by  their  frequency,  nor  by  their 
continuity,”  Mr.  Hartigan  said, 
adding,  “We  at  Campbell-Ewald 
have  never  recommended,  and 
I  hope  we  never  will  recommend, 
an  advertising  program  simply 
to  earn  a  discount. 

“But  we  have  recommended, 
and  w’ill  continue  to  recommend, 
larger  advertisements  and 
greater  volumes  of  advertising 
to  accomplish  the  results  the 
advertisers  want.” 


were  to  place  only  1,500  lines 
per  week  for  36  out  of  39  weeks 
in  paper  ‘A’,  we  would  earn 
27%,  or  if  we  were  to  place 
1,500  lines  per  week  for  48  out 
of  52  weeks,  we  would  earn  28% 
discount.” 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  this  would 
add  up  to  the  following:  100,000 
lines,  discount  26% ;  54,000 

lines,  discount,  27%;  and  72,000 
lines,  discount  28%. 

He  said  the  story  is  much  the 
same  in  paper  “B”:  100,000 
lines,  volume  discount  20%;  48,- 


Mr.  Hartigan  .said  that  what  qoo  lines  (1,000  lines  in  48  of 


‘Appalled'  at  Confusion 

He  said  he  was  “appalled”  at 
Prot  the  present  confusion  and 
we^ ;  “alarmed”  at  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  situations  now  confronting 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

“I  am  not  against  discounts 
per  se,”  he  said.  “I  am  not  even 
against  rate  increases  when  such 
increases  are  necessary  and  de¬ 
fensible. 

“In  fact,  I  am  hopeful  that 
present  efforts  to  establish  new 
bases  for  newspaper  rate-mak¬ 
ing  will  result  in  better  and 
more  realistic  rates  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  fairer, 
more  equitable  rate  treatment 
for  all  newspaper  advertisers, 
both  local  and  national  .  .  . 

“For  our  part,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  only  fair  and 
equitable  basis  for  newspaper 
rate-making  is  for  each  pub¬ 
lisher  to  determine  the  rate  at 
which  he  can  make  a  fair  profit, 
and  then  to  sell  on  the  same 
discount  basis  to  both  national 
and  local  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Hartigan  said  newspapers 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
discounts  for  volume,  “provided, 
of  course,  that  similar  discounts, 
if  established,  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertisers.”  He  said 
he  cannot  emphasize  “too 
strongly”  his  agency’s  belief 
that  “volume  considerations 
should  be  the  foundation  stone 
of  your  discount  structures,  be¬ 
cause  this  feature  alone  will  en¬ 
courage  greater  use.” 
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Reminding  that  newspapers 
have  always  offered  the  oppor- 
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advertisers  and  agencies  need 
from  newspapers,  “more  than 
any  kind  of  continuity  rate 
deal,”  is  more  information  that 
will  “relate  your  newspapers  to 
the  markets  you  serve,  and  to 
the  prospects  of  ours  that  you 
reach,  and  how  well  you  reach 
them,  and  how  w’ell  they  read 
our  advertisements. 

“If  you’ll  cut  out  the  brush 
of  rate  confusion,  let  the  sun¬ 
light  in  on  your  true  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,  we  can  all  step 
out  of  the  jungle  and  into  the 
clearing  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  mutual  profit,”  he  .said. 

Mr.  Hartigan  spiced  his  talk 
with  examples  of  “tangled  and 
twisted  attempts  at  rate- mak¬ 
ing”  that  had  come  to  his  at¬ 
tention  recently. 

He  cited  one  small  publisher 
in  Texas  who  wrote  him  offering 
an  “attractive  offer”  for  three 
months  which  consisted  of  a 
volume  rate.  “Upon  a  guarantee 
of  52  weeks,  consecutive,  of  not 
less  than  500  lines  per  week, 
for  any  one  product,  our  rate 
will  be  4c  per  line,”  this  pub¬ 
lisher  wrote. 

“Even  if  we  could  squeeze  52 
weeks  into  the  next  three 
months,  which  would  be  a  neat 
trick,  what  then?”  Mr.  Hartigan 
asked.  “How  much  higher  will 
the  rate  be  to  make  up  for  the 
bargain  now?  Also,  he  (the  pub¬ 
lisher)  wants  at  least  500  lines 
per  week  per  product.  Our  ads 
for  our  clients  vary  by  product, 
in  size,  and  from  market  to 
market,  and  from  week  to  week. 
So  what  happens  to  our  bar¬ 
gain?” 

Mr.  Hartigan  next  produced 
two  bulletins  received  from  dif- 


52  weeks),  discount  21%;  and 
72,000  lines  (1,500  lines  in  48 
of  52  weeks),  discount  22%. 

(alls  It  ‘Madness' 

What  madness  is  this?  Mr. 
Hartigan  asked.  “It  looks  as  if 
these  publishers  mean  to  imply 
that  smaller  amounts  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  worth  more  than  the 
larger  amounts. 

“It  just  so  happens  that  our 
client  used  between  300,000  and 
400,000  lines  in  newspapers  such 
as  these,  and  in  markets  of  this 
size,  during  1960. 

“Would  we  have  earned  the 
maximum  discounts?  No!  Why? 
Because  the  client  did  not  run 
in  36  of  39  specified  weeks,  or 
in  48  of  52  weeks.  Because  some 
of  our  ads  were  not  1,000  lines 
or  1,500  lines.  But  some  were 
much  larger  —  double  trucks,” 
Mr.  Hartigan  said. 

He  continued:  “Perhaps  these 
publishers  wish  to  suggest  that 
we  should  reduce  our  linage  in 
their  papers.  It  looks  as  though 
they  believe  a  continuity  of  ads 
is  more  efficient.  Okay.  Suppose 
we  do  reduce  our  linage  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  most  effici¬ 
ent  use  of  their  papers.  Who 
wins?  The  publishers?  The 
agency?  'The  advertiser? 

“Perhaps  we  should  do  what 
the  publishers  seem  to  want. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  if  we 
were  to  reduce  our  newspaper 
linage  as  a  result  of  such  think¬ 
ing,  then  there  would  be  two  al- 


count  rate  propositions.” 

Mr.  Hartigan  pre.sented  nine 
“fantastic  conditions”  of  group 
discounts  and  said  that  these 
“are  only  a  few  of  the  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  conditions  that 
must  be  met  if  an  advertiser  is 
to  qualify  for  the  discounts 
offered.” 

“In  regard  to  group  discounts, 

I  must  point  out  that  not  only 
are  numerous  groups  being  or¬ 
ganized  for  rate-making  pur¬ 
poses,  but  some  groups,  which 
have  been  long  established  by 
virtue  of  ownership  or  sales 
representation,  are  now  formu¬ 
lating  new  rate  plans  of  their 
own,”  he  said. 

(Certain  Gonditions 

He  cited  one  new  proposition 
which  he  called  “extreme,”  and 
which  proposes  to  grant  a  maxi¬ 
mum  discount  of  b%,  but  only 
if  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

1)  Discount  will  be  granted 
only  if  every  paper  in  the  group 
is  used;  2)  Discount  will  be 
granted  if  the  advertiser  agrees 
to  use,  in  the  current  year,  a 
volume  of  linage  not  less  than 
the  linage  used  in  each  paper 
during  the  average  of  five  pre¬ 
ceding  years;  and  3)  Discount 
rate  earned  in  all  papers  will  be 
determined  by  the  lowest 
amount  of  linage  used  in  any 
individual  paper. 

Mr.  Hartigan  emphasized  that 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  “will  only  buy  what  he 
wants  and  needs,  where  he 
wants  it  and  needs  it,  and  when 
he  wants  it  and  needs  it.” 

“I  am  hoping,”  he  said,  “there 
will  be  strong  men  among  you, 
now,  who  will  serve  to  bring 
order  out  of  disorder,  and  by 
doing  so  will  achieve  the  reason¬ 
able  and  realistic  goals  you 
seek.” 

• 

March  Linage  Even 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
in  March  came  close  to  last 
year’s  figure,  according  to  the 


tematives:  The  client  might  de-  media  records  measurement  for 


cide  not  to  spend  that  money 
for  advertising  at  all,  or  it 
might  be  spent  in  the  same  mar¬ 
kets  all  right  —  but  in  other 
media.” 


52  cities.  The  March  total  was 
96.9  percent  as  compared  with 
March,  1959.  For  two  months 
this  year  total  linage  was  off 
by  5.7  percent. 
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Ad  Program  Waits 
On  Attitude  Survey 


Greater  Defense  Necessary, 
McNamara  Tells  AP  Members 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Following  last  week’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
public  relations  program  to  im¬ 
prove  advertising’s  image, 
(E&P,  April  22,  page  136),  the 
4-A  board  and  region  and  coun¬ 
cil  governors  unanimously 
agreed  that: 

•  First  priority  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  execute  the  definitive 
depth  attitude  survey,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  to  explore  further  the 
premise  that  the  principal  prob¬ 
lem  of  advertising  is  not  with 
the  general  public  but  with  the 
criticisms  of  it  that  stem  from 
thought  leader  groups.  Primary 
purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  specific  causes  and 
reasons  for  the  criticisms  ex¬ 
pressed. 

•  Precise  content  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  about  advertising  to 
those  who  need  to  know  it,  will 
depend  on  the  results  of  such 
extended  research. 

•  Immediately,  4-A  is  to  in¬ 
crease  its  efforts  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  from  agency  opera¬ 
tions  the  things  which  lead  to 
such  criticisms.  Toward  that 
end,  4-A  is  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
tensive  internal  educational  pro¬ 
gram  aiming  to  lead  all  agency 
people  to  understand  more  fully 
their  individual  responsibilities 
for  helping  to  eliminate  causes 
for  criticism. 


‘Substantial  Agreement’ 


fact,”  he  said,  “it’s  more  of  an 
information  program  than  a  PR 
program.” 

Mr.  Cox  stressed  that  once 
the  4-A  can  convince  its  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  harm  not  only  to 
their  business  but  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives  in  creating  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  misleading  or  in 
poor  taste,  “then  we’ll  be  able 
to  inform  the  thought  leaders 
of  our  action.” 


Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  beyond  the  defense  estublish-ijn  cover 
S.  McNamara,  making  his  first  ment,  to  help  the  Ameri<aaj(vcnt.s  f 
public  address  since  he  assumed  economy  absorb  the  impact  (a^ays  ai 
the  office  at  the  annual  luncheon  these  changes  without  bre  akina^juplcd 
of  members  of  the  Associated  stride,”  said  Mr.  McNamara.  |tr.eiidin: 
Press  on  Monday,  made  these  “Any  decision  that  comes  ouj^rally. 
three  points  clear:  of  Washington  and  falls  on  d  “Purcl 

“First,  the  capacity  of  the  particular  community  a  long  , 

United  States  to  deter  and  de-  off,  is  likely  to  be  frighieninr^g  jg  g 
fend  itself  against  the  risk  of  until  it  is  explained  and  nnder-l^j  , 
future  wars,  big  and  little,  must  stood,”  he  continued.  “We  pro-  j^j^ 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  to-  pose  to  take  enough  time  to  try  ’^  j  4 
day.  to  explain  it.  With  your  help,  I 


‘A  Little  Premature’ 


The  new  4-A  chairman  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  association  may 
have  been  a  “little  premature” 
in  announcing  “some  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  instruments”  to  be  used  in 
the  program,  but  stressed  that 
there  has  not  been  a  reversal 
of  the  original  recommendation. 
He  added,  however,  that  as  with 
any  long-range  program,  “fur¬ 
ther  study  may  change  our 
focus.” 

Mr.  Cox’s  reported  “substan¬ 
tial  agreement”  was  somewhat 
offset  by  the  reactions  of  some 
individual  4-A  members  queried 
by  E&P  for  their  views  on  the 
public  relations  program.  To 
say  the  least,  reaction  was  any¬ 
thing  but  enthusiastic,  although 
most  members  contacted  were 
willing  to  give  the  Hill  & 
Knowlton  program  a  whirl. 
Many  wondered  if  the  plan  had 
any  single  outstanding  virtue. 

One  agency  executive,  noting 
that  he  found  nothing  stimulat¬ 
ing  in  the  program,  admitted 
that  “something”  had  to  be  done 
and  that  the  4-A  program  is 
“at  least”  a  start. 


At  a  press  conference,  Edwin 
Cox,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  and  new  4-A  chair¬ 
man,  said  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding  concerning 
the  PR  program  but  it  had  been 
cleared  up  and  there  is  now 
“substantial  agreement”  on  the 
program. 

He  told  of  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  “there  were  some 
contributions  to  our  thinking” 
with  the  result  that  there  will 
be  an  intensification  of  the  re¬ 
search  aimed  at  determining  the 
basis  of  criticism  of  advertising 
among  “thought  leaders.” 

Mr.  Cox  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  4-A  is  “more  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  our  own  house¬ 
cleaning  than  in  changing  the 
minds  of  these  thought  leaders. 
This  is  almost  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  a  white-washing  kind  of 
public  relations  program.  In 


“Second,  we  can  increase  this  think  we  can  only  not  only  ex¬ 


capacity  with  a  minimum  in-  plain  the  move  but  develop  ao  ^  j 
crease  in  the  cost  of  national  orderly  adjustment  to  it.  Hj^broad.” 
defense,  if  we  plan  Intelligently,  change  is  the  law  of  the  uni- 
and  are  willing  to  take  hard  verse,  it  is  a  law  enforced  with]  N 

decisions  without  temporizing.  particular  stringency  in  military  ^ 


“Third,  we  must  find  ways  and  planning.” 


means  to  reduce  the  impact  of  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 


these  decisions  on  the  civilian  tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  c.) ‘^borato 


economy  of  this  country.”  Star  and  president  of  AP,  intro- 

Mr.  McNamara  gave  an  ac-  duced  Mr.  McNamara.  The  science  a 
count  of  proposals  the  Kennedy  vocation  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.j^  .1' 
Administration  has  made  to  Con-  Henry  Kuizenga,  pastor  of  the^‘“'^  ■' 

gress  in  the  area  of  national  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
defense.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  of  which  * 

The  Secretary  predicted  con-  McNamara  is  an  elder.  Mis**® 
tinned  major  shifts  in  the  de-  Nancy  Dussault,  star  of  the*^ 
fense  program  from  year  to  Broadway  musical,  “Do  Re 
year.  sang  the  “Star  Spangled^®”®”"* 

“Given  the  inevitability  of  fre-  Banner.’  The  traditional  toast  ‘ ' 
quent  and  major  changes,  our  was  offered  to  the  President  ol 

rlofoncr,  rilnnninnr  mnef  OYfoTlH  tVlP  TTnitpd  States.  QUalltJ. 


“Given  the  inevitability  of  fre-  Banner.’  The  traditional  toasi 
quent  and  major  changes,  our  vras  offered  to  the  President  ol 


defense  planning  must  extend  the  United  States. 


The  ‘Old’  Herald  Tribune 


liergoinj 
The  i 
relopme: 
imanufac 
vices  wl 


Brings  Back  the  Ayer  Cup 


pemlH^r 
Ireport,  i 
imatic  tj 


During  the  closed  session  at 
which  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  by  John 
G.  Mapes,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  a  4-A  member  re¬ 
portedly  asked  if  the  PR  busi¬ 
ness  didn’t  have  a  problem  with 
its  own  public  image,  and  if  it 
did,  why  didn’t  it  do  something 
about  it? 


Philadelphia 
Judges  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer  Ty¬ 
pography  Competition  thought 
so  highly  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  front  page  before 
it  was  changed  recently  that 
they  voted  it  the  Ayer  cup  this 
week. 


troduced  a  display  employing! 
techniques  seen  usually 
magazine  page  format.  ”®’'  ®^ 

The  Ayer  judges  were: 

Earl  F.  English  of  the  UniverJ^®  ®®^’ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Joupf™^®  P' 

n  alien,  UanKanf  Pairer-  a  reln.®y  the 


A  total  of  842  English-lan¬ 
guage  dailies  was  judged  on 
the  basis  of  March  15  issues. 
The  issue  date  was  chosen  by 
lot  after  all  the  issues  of  that 
week  had  been  published. 


Mr.  Mapes’  reported  reply: 
Tlie  PR  business  did  indeed 
have  a  problem.  But  it  was  a 
younger  business  than  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  PR  woes  were 
not,  as  yet,  as  acute  or  as  vital. 

Asked  why  the  H&K  plan 
made  no  provision  for  the  use 
of  media  to  reach  the  so-called 
“thought  leaders,”  Mr.  Mapes 
told  E&P  that  media  may  yet  be 
included,  depending  upon  what 
his  firm’s  definitive  depth  atti¬ 
tude  survey  of  eggheads  turns 
up. 


This  is  the  10th  time  the 
trophy  has  been  won  by  the 
Herald  Tribune.  The  last  time 
the  New  York  paper  got  it  was 
in  1955.  For  years  the  sym¬ 
metrical  design  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  front  page,  using 
flush  upper-to-lower  case  heads, 
held  the  admiration  of  the  Ayer 
juries.  This  year’s  winning 
exhibit  was  characterized  by  the 
same  head  tj^ie  as  in  the  past 
but  the  makeup  followed  the 
off-balance  design  of  recent 
years. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  paper’s 
new  editor,  John  Denson,  in- 


nalism,  Herbert  Bayer,  a  Colo-®^  V*® 
rado  artist,  and  Allen  Hurlburtf‘®|®!^*‘ 
art  director  of  Look  Magazine.  ^ 

Honorable  mentions  weR^*^'®® 
given  in  four  circulation 
gories: 

1.  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  ®y^® 

b^lne,  Orlando  (Fla.)  ScaffTwir 

and  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
quirer. 

2.  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)J  For  n 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  Ruf(a*ipntatioi 
(Vt.)  Herald,  Worthingt 
(Minn.)  Daily  Globe. 

3.  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazett 

which  won  the  trophy  last  year,  f^ress,  I 
Lebanon  (N.  H.)  Valley  Nfw*'®^hed 
and  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)^Be  in  t 
Sun-Sentinel,  in  its  first  year  of 
publication.  Nquest 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  S 


won  the  tabloid  class,  in  ™ 


there  were  24  entries. 

None  of  the  major  winne 
used  color  on  their  front  pa 
the  judges  noted. 
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*!n  covering  a  large  variety  of 
levents  from  remote  points,  al¬ 
ways  an  expensive  operation, 
foupled  with  the  seemingly  nev- 
tr-emUng  inflation  of  costs  gen- 
o'ljirally. 

1  “Purchase  of  capital  assets 
'^^during  the  year  totalled  $306,- 
^,'*^(223.19,  all  paid  from  cash  funds 
‘  the  corporation.  The  entire 
l”^'3um  was  spent  for  equipment 
^’^needeil  for  delivery  of  services. 
P’  ^  The  .Associated  Press  owns  all 
its  equipment  used  domestically 
*  ^ >nd  virtually  all  utilized 

.  [abroad. ” 
uni-' 

with!  New  Developments 

The  Board  of  Directors  re- 
pjj,  ported  that  the  AP  electronics 
P  \  laboratory,  established  nearly 
^trJ^JO  years  ago,  has  refined  the 
,  science  and  techniques  of  textual 
'  iihotographic  communica- 

tljg'tion  in  many  new  developments. 
^  Among  the  latest  develop- 
jjy  ments  is  a  magnetic  tape  re- 
^[..corder  for  the  reception,  stor- 
’  t|,^age  and  re-transmission  of  pho- 
T^jf'tographs,  described  as  the  first 
'igWonomically  practical  instru- 
^j-jJment  devised  to  achieve  this 
’  without  loss  of  photographic 
quality.  The  machine  is  now  un¬ 
dergoing  final  testing. 

The  AP  also  has  under  de- 
[velopment  with  commercial 
manufacturers  a  number  of  de- 
Ivices  which  hold  promise  of  im- 
prov.  nu  nt  in  transmission  and 
pieinlK'r  reception  of  the  news 
F  [report,  in  both  printer  and  auto- 
|matic  typesetting  form. 

)virig|  rapidly-enlarging  world 

‘  jjfflews  .scene  has  required  expan¬ 
sion  of  staff  assignments  to 
Degjjoeet  the  needs  of  the  service,” 
j^.gy.*.he  Board’s  report  stated.  “Cov- 
jjjyj.!srage  problems  were  magnified 
Colo-^y  the  steady  increase  in  the 
1,  ,^umli(  r  of  new  countries,  nota- 
.■„^ly  in  Africa.  .  .  .  AP  World 
'^^.gjjjSen  ice  is  serving  more  news- 
^jjjjbapers,  broadcasters  and  other 
gullets  with  news  and  photos 
jT^ithan  ever  previously  reached  by 
single  organization.” 


for  25  of  those  years  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  and  for 
the  last  18  years  secretary  of 
the  corporation,  Lloyd  Stratton 
has  served  this  organization 
with  distinction  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  record  its  wishes  for 
his  health  and  happiness  in  re¬ 
tirement.” 

President  McKelway  praised 
Mr.  Stratton  at  the  meeting  and 
the  members  warmly  applauded 
him.  As  an  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  World  War  II  and  help¬ 
ing  expand  AP  services  over¬ 
seas,  Mr.  Stratton  spent  1,500 
hours  in  airplanes  and  covered 
more  than  362,000  miles  since 
1942. 

Washington  Panel 

A  panel  discussion  of  “The 
Washington  Scene”  by  four  cor¬ 
respondents  highlighted  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  session  of  the  AP  meet- 


it  0 


C.)  For  nearly  20  years  the  pre- 
/;,7^()Kntation  of  the  annual  report 
tgtoM  tbe  Board  of  Directors  has 
pen  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
T^//iWretary  of  the  Associated 
yparPress,  Lloyd  Stratton.  Having 
^,.jo#pachtd  the  normal  retirement 
ge  in  the  summer  of  1960,  Mr. 
tratton  agreed  to  the  Board’s 
utst  that  he  continue  on  ac- 
ive  service  until  the  1961  an- 
ual  meeting. 

The  Board  stated: 

“A  highly  capable  and  loyal 
Employee  of  the  Associated 
ess  for  more  than  40  years. 


Stratton  Retires 


Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  said  eco¬ 
nomics  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
Kennedy  long-range  goals,  with 
many  obstacles  in  the  way. 

“There  have  been  no  90-day 
wonders  and  there  can’t  be,” 
he  remarked.  “What  looked  easy 
in  the  campaign  has  become 
complex.” 

Trohan’s  Jibes 

Walter  Trohan,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  kept  the  AP  members 
laughing  as  he  regaled  them 
with  jibes  at  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Congress  has  done  nothing 
since  the  election,  which  I  refer 
to  as  the  Children’s  Hour,”  he 
asserted.  “For  the  14  years 
Kennedy  was  in  Congress  about 
all  he  did  was  to  try  to  ignite 
a  Presidential  boom.  I  don’t 
know  where  the  New  Frontier 
is  —  it’s  no  longer  in  Harvard 
Yard.  I  know  what  it  is  —  it’s 
the  same  old  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  term. 

“I  want  you  publishers  to 
create  an  honest  reporting 
award  and  nominate  Caroline 
Kennedy  for  it,”  he  continued. 
“While  your  reporters  were 
singpng  hosannas  —  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  rite,  of  course  —  Caroline 
reported  the  truth:  Her  daddy 
was  sitting  with  his  shoes  off 
doing  nothing.  .  .  .  The  most 
momentous  thing  he  has  done 
was  to  send  ‘Soapy’  Williams 
to  Africa  and  got  him  into  the 
black  for  the  first  time  in  years.” 

While  the  members  laughed 
in  glee,  moderator  Paul  Miller 
thanked  Mr.  Trohan  for  his 
“unbiased”  report. 

John  P.  Hightower,  AP,  said 
the  big  question  facing  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  what  to  do  with 
our  military  power. 

“The  President  has  down¬ 
graded  government  by  commit¬ 


tee  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
totally  good,”  declared  Mr. 
Hightower.  “He  has  asked  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  to  make 
studies.  He  is  his  own  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  more  than  any 
President  since  FDR.  He  wants 
to  get  America  moving  again.” 

Cuban  Fiasco 

Fletcher  Knebel,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications,  said  a  national  reas¬ 
sessment  of  Kennedy  is  taking 
place  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban 
fiasco. 

“Kennedy  clearly  is  a  strong 
President,  not  muffled  by  bu¬ 
reaucracy,”  he  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  meeting,  Talbot  Patrick, 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald,  asked 
AP  executives  why  his  paper 
had  to  query  the  organization 
about  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.  S.  government  was  involved 
in  the  invasion  of  Cuba  and 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a 
story. 

“We  previously  did  not  have 
the  information  and  there  is 
continuing  examination  in  the 
craft  as  to  the  extent  we  could 
obtain  the  information,”  replied 
Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  editor. 
“There  were  rumors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Miami  but  attempts 
to  pin  them  down  were  90%  un¬ 
successful.” 

“From  all  parts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  we  got  contradictory 
reports  and  the  story  was  sent 
the  minute  we  could  attribute 
it,”  remarked  Mr.  Hightower. 

“This  was  one  of  the  frustra¬ 
tions  of  trying  to  get  the  truth 
in  Washin^on,”  remarked  Pres¬ 
ident  McKelway. 

• 

World  Services 
Aides  Appointed 

Two  executive  appointments 
to  the  World  Services  operation 
of  Associated  Press  in  Latin 
America  were  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  J.  Starzel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Morris  W.  Rosenberg,  previ¬ 
ously  World  Services  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York,  is  the  new 
chief  of  bureau  in  Mexico  City, 
replacing  Charles  H.  Guptill, 
who  is  being  reassigned,  and 
James  C.  Dewey  of  the  New 
York  staff  will  be  chief  of  a  new 
AP  bureau  in  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia. 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  40,  was  bom 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  who  came 
with  the  AP  as  correspondent 
in  Caracas  in  1950  after  work¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  and  for  the 
U.  S.  government  during  World 
War  II  in  New  York,  Algiers, 
Rome  and  Belgrade. 

Mr.  Dewey,  38,  was  bom  in 
California.  He  is  a  graduate  of 


the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  and  worked  on  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  before  joining 
AP  in  Detroit  in  1953.  He  has 
been  in  New  York,  working  on 
the  foreign  desk  and  World 
Services  desk  for  the  past  year. 


Free  News  Bureau 
In  Virgin  Islands 

The  newly  installed  governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  Ralph  Paiewon- 
sky,  has  appointed  Jerome 
Dreyer  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Tourism  and  Trade  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  operate  a  news  bureau 
for  the  resort  to  cover  events  in 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix  and  St. 
John,  the  three  major  islands  in 
the  group. 

The  news  bureau  is  at  the 
service  of  all  stateside  media 
requiring  editorial  and  picture 
material  on  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dreyer  have 
been  living  at  Charlotte  Amalie, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  for  two  and 
one-half  years.  Mr.  Dreyer  was 
engaged  in  news  work  in  New 
York  for  25  years,  the  last  20  at 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

• 

Sutherland  Heads 
Canadian  Dailies 

J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Toronto  New  Glasgow 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
42nd  annual  meeting  here  this 
week. 

J.  S.  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Victoria  Daily  Times,  was  elect¬ 
ed  first  vicepresident  and  R.  L. 
Curran,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Daily 
Star,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president.  E.  B.  Richards,  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

R.  A.  Barford  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  association  granted  rec¬ 
ognition  to  85  advertising 
agencies. 


JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  consultant 
Appratsalt 
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Shop  Talk 
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in  speeches  by  Under  Secretary 
Thomas  S.  Gates  during  1956; 
and  so  on.  The  civilian  direction 
of  our  military  establishment 
requires  civilian  direction.  The 
President  has  provided  just  that; 
rather  than  attempt  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  spurious  security  classifica¬ 
tions,  the  President  has  stated 
directly  that  he  expects  the 
military  leaders  to  accept  and 
follow  civilian  policy  determina¬ 
tions.  Secretary  McNamara 
made  it  clear  at  his  first  press 
conference  that  prior  to  such 
determinations  he  welcomes  and 
encouraged  free  discussion  of 
the  alternatives.  To  get  back  to 
your  question,  the  only  change 
in  policy  is  that  we  now  have  a 
clearly-enunciated  policy  under 
which  the  President  accepts  and 
fulfills  the  responsibility  placed 
on  him  by  the  Constitution, 

(6)  The  facts  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  release  of  the  RB- 
47  pilots  are  well  known  by  now. 
The  Herald-Tribune  was  asked 
to  hold  up  the  story  until  the 
pilots  were  actually  out  of 
Russian  air  space,  and  hence 
certain  of  attaining  freedom. 
This  would  have  resulted  in  a 
morning  break  of  the  story. 
However,  a  tire  blew  on  the  air¬ 
liner  and  the  take-off  was  de¬ 
layed  five  hours.  As  a  result, 
the  pilots  were  safely  out  of  the 
USSR  only  several  hours  before 
the  President’s  news  conference. 
Since  the  Herald-Tribune  was 
not  in  a  position  to  publish  the 
story  at  that  time,  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  press  con¬ 
ference — and  to  the  American 
people.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  play  of  the  story  was 
immaterial — it  would  have  been 
played  no  matter  how  it  was 
releasetl.  What  was  material, 
of  course,  was  the  physical 
safety  of  the  two  pilots.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  rendered  a  major  public 
service  by  insuring  that  the 
pilots  got  home  safe.  You  might 
well  direct  your  question  to  that 
newspaper,  which  has  made  no 
complaint  w’hatsoever  about  the 
incident. 

(7)  As  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoners  returned  from  Korea, 
it  was  necessary  for  intense  in¬ 
telligence  de-briefing  of  the  re¬ 
turned  RB-47  pilots.  You  will 
recall  that  we  were  absolutely 
out  of  contact  with  them  the 
entire  period  of  their  confine¬ 
ment.  Much  information  had  to 
be  carefully  pieced  together  and 
analyzed.  Twin  concerns  had  to 
be  balanced:  getting  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  them  while  they 
were  “fresh,”  and  at  the  same 
time  not  pushing  them  too  far 


after  their  ordeal.  We  obtained 
the  information  deemed  essen¬ 
tial,  and  after  a  brief  recupera¬ 
tive  leave  the  pilots  met  the 
press.  In  addition,  a  lengthy 
summary  of  unclassified  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  the  pilots 
has  been  made  available  to  the 
press.  Again,  concerns  for  the 
men’s  health  and  for  obtaining 
the  information  useful  to  our 
defense  were  mixed  with  the 
paramount  necessity  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  people.  We  do  not  think 
the  people’s  right  to  know  was 
infringed. 

(8)  Your  question  about 
missile  tracking  information 
apparently  refers  to  the  NASA- 
Department  of  Defense  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  Defense  will 
pass  on  to  NASA  unclassified 
information  for  release  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
as  much,  if  not  more,  missile 
tracking  information  is  now 
being  published  by  NASA.  On 
your  further  point,  the  President 


has  stated  on  several  occasions 
that  only  information  affecting 
the  national  security  will  be 
withheld.  He  expects  that  policy 
to  be  followed  throughout  the 
Administration,  and  would  wel¬ 
come  reports  of  any  violations  of 
that  policy. 

(9)  With  regard  to  positive 
evidence  of  the  President’s  at¬ 
titude  on  information,  let  me 
call  to  your  attention  several 
recent  events.  Commerce  Secre¬ 
tary  Hodges  has  disclosed  he  is 
planning  to  reverse  a  20-year-old 
secrecy  policy  on  identity  of 
firms  granted  export  licenses. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has 
worked  out  with  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Monetary  Af¬ 
fairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  a  new  policy  designed  to 
prevent  instances  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  previous  Adminis¬ 
tration  when  committees  of 
Congress  were  denied  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  needed  for  legisla- 
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purposes.  The  Preside  j  ndh 
order^  USIA  information  po 
made  available  to  the  approp  r 
ate  Congressional  committe  IC”  Si 
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by  the  previous  Administ ratio 

I  regret  that  my  response  hj  Rpni  imi 
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‘^indley  Leaving, 

'Z  lews  week  Makes 
S ;  Staff  Changes 

®  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee  has  been 
jpointt-d  Washington  Bureau 
bef  of  Newsweek.  He  succeeds 
’  enneth  G.  Crawford  who  be- 
mes  Washington  columnist. 
Imest  K.  Lindley,  whose  Wash- 
lirton  column  has  appeared  in 
jewsweek  for  the  past  20  years, 
leaving  the  magazine  to  lec- 
rc,  write  and  travel. 

I A  New  Englander  and  Harv- 
fd  graduate,  Mr.  Bradlee’s 


career  began  as  a  dollar-a-day 
copy  boy  for  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Evening  Times.  Follow¬ 
ing  four  years  of  World  War  II 
duty  with  the  Navy  as  a  des¬ 
troyer  officer  in  the  Pacific,  he  j 
helped  found  the  New  Hamp-  ' 
shire  Sunday  News  in  Man¬ 
chester.  In  1948  the  paper  was 
sold  and  Mr.  Bradlee  moved  to 
the  Washington  Post  where  he 
specialized  in  Federal  Courts 
coverage.  From  1951  to  1954  he 
was  Press  attache  for  the  U.S. 
Flmbassy  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Crawford  joined  News¬ 
week  in  1943  as  a  roving  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  war  correspondent 
after  having  worked  for  United 
Press. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Weatcrn  wcakliaa  and  dailiaa  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  SuiU  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Loa  Angelea  27,  California. 

AMBITIOUS? — You  can  own  a  (food 
weekly  and  job  shop ;  cash  to  show 
your  good  faith,  from  competent  buyer; 
balance  can  be  from  profits.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Nat’l  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 


160,000  GROSS  County  Seat  Weekly,  i 
Mid-South  town  TM.  Well  equipped. 
Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box  42S,  Fairbury,  I 
Neb.  I 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY  WEEKLY 
priced  under  $21,000  (fross.  Unique 
HiivantaKea.  other  income  net  large 
profit.  Perfect  ownerwoperator  or  man* 
wife  setup.  Small  down,  terms.  Hotel 
building  available.  Box  1328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netcspaper  Brokers 


\Y  BROTHERS,  BinKbamton,  N.  Y. 
)uiL',shed  1914.  Newspapers  boui{ht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 

with  discretion.  Publishers 
'vice.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

IL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street, 
amaioo  8.  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922  .  .  . 
inirni'H’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
-  newspaper^ — it’s  the  personality  and 
a!i!y  of  the  buyer.  TTiis  is  why  we 
'  -t  on  (lersonai  contact  sellins. 

I.EN  ITnGHNER  AGENCY 
0  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Itir  30  years'  on  the  Pacifie  Coast  irit 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
62.')  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  we  would  he  (;lad 
to  meet  with  you  without  obli(;ation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC.. 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City,  Fla. 


FLORIDA  NB3WSPAPER  PROPER¬ 
TIES  We  have  selection  of  weekly 
newspaper  properties  in  choice  hi(rh- 
(crowth  areas  in  Southeast  Florida.  Full 
facts  will  be  (riven  bona-fide  buyers. 

I  Wire,  or  write  Box  1381  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  lisher. 

SOUTHB31N  NEW  ENGLAND  Un¬ 
opposed  Weekly.  Circulation  Kross  alone 
$16,000.  Don't  answer  unless  you  have 
ability  to  carry  on  popular  paper  with 
unusual  potential,  plus  $25,000  down 
on  $55,000.  Box  1361  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARIZONA  CHAIN  OF  3  WEEKLIES 
each  paper  exclusive  in  its  field  in 
area  where  millions  of  dollars  are 
lieinK  spent  in  new  industries.  Owner 
must  sell  due  to  ill  health.  Sellin;;  | 
price  is  under  1960  (cross.  Price  is 
$67,500,  29%  down,  balance  15  years. 
Dean  Sellers,  Arizona  Newspaper 
Properties,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ari¬ 
zona,  affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purimses.  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  Inc.. 
408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Licensed  Broker — Ore.,  Wash.,  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Rosebur(r.  Oreaon 

Consultants 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoMe  with  orderl 

Uisi«  _ 95c  per  lint  _ 

2-tiatt  — _ SOc  per  line,  per  week 

Misies _ 70c  per  line,  per  week 

Mines _ 55c  per  line,  per  week 

ICesnt  36  units  and 'or  spaces  per  line) 

(No  abbreviations!) 

If  a  sox  number  is  desired,  add  25c 
this  consideration,  and  count  as  an 
iddltenal  line  in  your  copy, 
kh  Mil  service  also  available  to  box 
urertisers  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I'tine  _ $1.45  per  line  _ 

Mines _ $1.30  per  line,  per  week 

Mines _ $1.15  per  line,  per  week 

p-tines _ $1.00  per  line,  per  week 

iSOc  box  charie  on  all  blind  ads  except 
tjicM  of  the  “Situations  Wanted"  nature. 
'Boiholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con- 
.^dtnee.  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day. 

j  DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTI$ING 
Wndnnsday,  noon 

!  Editor  &  Publisher 

I 

Co.,  Inc. 

|I47S  Broadway,  Now  York-34,  N.Y. 
Telopkono  IRyont  9-3052 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Hiich  (crowth  area.  $235,000  Kroza — 
should  double  next  3  years.  Modern 
rotary  plant.  Box  1397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

END  OF  THE  TRAIL  ...  for  the 
man  who  seeks  stronK  old  weekly  and 
job  shop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Grossinic  $77,000,  (rrowin(c.  Unopposed. 
Excellent  plant.  Fine  town  and  area. 
combinin(c  industry  and  agriculture 
with  all  the  attractions  of  the  P-NW's 
vacationland.  Sensible  price  and 
$20,000  down  handles.  Write  fully, 
please,  to  .  ,  . 

DIAL 

418  So.  Burdick  St.. 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich. 

FLORIDA  West  Coast  weekly  and  job 
shop.  2  Linotypes,  3  presses,  and  i>re- 
pnring  to  add  offset.  Will  sell  majority 
stock  or  all  to  capable  ad  man  or  able 
!  partners.  Potential  unlimited.  Owner. 
Box  1412,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  Weekly. 
Located  in  rapidly-growing  rural  area. 
Present  rate  of  growth  indicates  daily 
!  in  five  years  or  less.  Very  fine  plant. 

I  Cash  flow  $.‘-0,000.  Give  references  of 
!  ability  to  make  $50.0C0  down  payment. 
I  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
.\  nominal  fee  for  results  |>roduced. 

WWW  CONSULTANTS  -k-k-k  . 

Lock  Box  7206.  Jacksonville  10.  Florida  i 

Newspaper  Consultants 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem? 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem? 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem  ?  ! 

6.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others. 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client  I 

$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client  I 
Nationally  recognised;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure — no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  OtnsulUnt 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton.  Kansas 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earnetl  $28,796  in  1960.  $26,000  down 

includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini-  BEST  WEEKLY— that  $16,000  down 
mum  working  capitel  needed.  Joe.  A.  |  will  buy.  Prefer  Co.  Seat,  over  $40M 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  B.  gross.  Bert  C.  Carlyle.  Box  425,  Fair- 
Roinneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  '  bury.  Neb. 


TWO  IDAHO  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCL. 
weeklies;  $62M  and  $63M;  both  clean 
and  good  earners.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspapers  Wanted 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT  ' 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Appraiser 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WEEKLY  | 
Elzeeptional  plant,  perfect  climato— 
rural  area,  profitable.  This  is  the  finest 
weekly  we  have  ever  offered.  $10,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Or.,  Anaheim,  ^lif. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  .MAN  will  pur¬ 
chase,  take  share  of  sick-weak  Weekly, 
Daily — anywhere!  Give  all  details.  Box 
1334,  Eidilur  4:  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED^ 
le  Town  Preferreid 


College 


Chart  Area  1  or  2  or  thereabouts. 
Must  stand  rigid  audit  and  survey. 
Please  write  fully,  send  copies,  in  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Box  1312.  flditor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  —  6.000-60,000 
circulation  wanted  by  publisher  of  top- 
rated  midwestern  daily.  Will  purchase 
for  cash,  terms,  or  consider  merger. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  1272  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


$500,000  CASH  AVAILABLE  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper  proi>erty.  Send 
complete  details  which  will  lie  held 
in  strict  confidence.  We  are  not 
brokers.  Box  1288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  YOU  SELL  DAILY  15-35,000 
circulation?  You  remain  advisor,  stock¬ 
holder,  etc.  if  you  desire.  Substantial 
down  payment.  I  am  37  with  experi¬ 
ence,  eneriry  and  ideas.  Let's  talk.  Box 
1351  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


WILL  HELP  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
switch  to  offset  and  buy  partnership, 
with  option  to  own  in  due  time.  Re¬ 
sponsible.  experienced,  ex-daily  editor, 
37,  Harvard  grad,  now  publishing 
(Trowing  county  seat  offset  weekly.  Like 
Pacific  Northwest,  Great  Lakes,  Blast 
Coast.  Strictly  confidential.  Box  1262 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  OWN  a  B'lorida  shopper, 
weekly  or  monthly?  We  have  time 
available  on  new  Goss  offset  press 
and  can  help  you  get  establish^  if 
you  have  exiierience  and  some  finances. 
Many  opportunities.  Write  Robert  O. 
Lodmell.  Publisher,  Highlander,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


WILL  PURCHASE  Weekly  Washing¬ 
ton  buainess-(TOvernment  forecast  “1^ 
ter"  from  reputable  .-ource.  Box  1383 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


MR.  PUBLISHER-  considering  offset. 
We  are  a  fast-growing,  cold-type  offset 
daily  in  Midwest:  ne^  editorial  help; 
send  one  of  your  staff  for  at  least  a 
I  month — gain  extierience.  help  us.  Box 
\  1391,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Rosa  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EIxpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  B'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Boom 


I  UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Elxcellent  condition. 
Write  Box  892  Bklitor  &  Publisher 

MODEL  C-3  INTERTYPE  with  3 

magazines.  Ludlow  type  caster  with 

21  fonts  of  type,  type  case,  and  neces- 
I  sary  auxiliary  pieces.  Elrod  strip 

I  caster  with  molds.  Slug  saw.  Other 
misc.  equipment  such  as  turtles,  etc. 
■  Contact  Tom  Matthews,  The  Tracy 

Press,  P.O.  Box  419.  Tracy,  Calif. 


TURTLES  at  $40  each  F.O.B.  How 
many  can  you  use?  Printers'  Trouble 
Shooter,  New  Haven  11,  Cionn. 

,  THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  B'ORMS 
j  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  LAB  SALES 
.  COMPANY.  113  West  Market  Street, 
I  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

Ill 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Engraving  Material  For  Sale 


Press  Room 


REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  ; 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  each  | 
instead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  : 
sample.  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.O.  ' 
Box  26,  Naperville,  Illinois. 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial  : 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649  W.  Ran-  ' 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Tel:  AN  34633  i 


QUICK  SALE 


Model  "B"  Wallastar 


Serial  No.  22 


A  completely  automatic  wire  bundling 
machine  for  your  mailroom.  This  is  a 
used  machine,  capable  of  handling  up 
to  18  bundles  per  minute.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  owner  for  latest  model  Wal¬ 
lastar.  Shipment  can  lie  taken  from 
present  location  in  Northern  States. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 


Toronto  Star  Limited 

Research-Engineering  Dept., 
275  Albany  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Phone:  Lennox  2-0925 


Press  Room 


8  Rebuilt  Units  for  price  of 
One  new  Unit. 


Metropolitan  Duplex  N,  built  in 
1933,  now  running  color  daily, 
23  9/16"  cutoff,  60  inch  web, 
36,000  per  hour.  Free  removal, 
financing  and  long-term  pay¬ 
ments. 

2  Independent  control  boards,  may  be 
split  into  3,  4,  or  5  units — 2  pair 
folders,  with  upi>er  formers  and  angle 
bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension 
— 36  HP  motors.  DC  drives,  26  KW 
Selinium  rectif.srs,  2  MG  sets,  some 
stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  port¬ 
able  color  fountains. 

Make  an  offer  to — 


PRESS  ROOM 

FLAT  BED  WEB  PRESSES: 
Model  A  Duplex 
Goss  Cox-O-tVpe 
Model  E  Duplex 

HIGH  SPEED  ROTARY 
PRESSES: 

8/16  R.  Hoe  Single  Width 
22%  Cutoff 

12/24  Goss  Single  Width 
Straightline  23  9/16  Cutoff 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Rotary  Deck 
Type  22-3/4  Cutoff 
16/32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Unit 
Type  22-3/4  Cutoff 
24/48  Page  Goss  Rotary  Deck 
Type  22-3/4  Cutoff 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular 
All  presses  can  be  purchased 
complete 

Includes  Stereo  and  Mat  Rollers 
We  Deliver  —  Install  —  Guar¬ 
antee  Anywhere 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  Tubular  Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box 

Tubular  Melting  Furnace  with 
pump  and  spout 
Tubular  Curve  Router 
Tubular  Chipping  Block 
Tubular  Boring  Machine 
R.  Hoe  Vac.  Back  Box  with 
Plate 

Finisher  and  pneumatic  pump 
22-3/4  witih  7/16  plate 
Inside  Shavers,  Tail  Cutters 
Chipping  Blocks  and  Routers 
,  All  cutoffs 

Plate  Shavers,  Melting  Furnaces 
8-Col.  Casting  Boxes,  Scorchers 
I  Stereo  Chases,  All  Cutoffs 
i  Turtles 


PRESSES 


Press  Room  Press  Room  ,  -- 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  Two  G.E 

16  Page*— 8  years  old— A.C.  Steni  Ponw  a. 
The  Kitchener- Waterloo  Record  (Kit-  Available  90  days.  '  ' 

chener,  Ont.,  Canada)  is  offering  its  Router. 

48-page  Goes  Unitubular  press  for  sale  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 


chener,  Ont.,  Canada)  is  offering  its 

48-page  Goes  Unitubular  press  for  sale  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

along  with  drive*  and  all  stereo  equip-  20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  ModslsH 
ment.  It  should  bo  available  for  de-  Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Wi 
livery  approximately  May  1,  1962.  separate 


The  pres*  was  new  in  1948  and  has  «  tjNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16'  t-Stralghi 

been  in  continuous  operation  since  t«_ii  _  d _ •. _ o 

5^0.'  D?‘lli:  Svilfe  jjj  ^teel  C 

nal.  Attractive  Terms.  Two  Fol 

12  U^itubular  units  on  substructure  niTPT.lilX  METROPOLITAN  Two  G.l 


the  following: 


12  XTnitubular  units  on  substructure 
1  double  color  cylinders 

1  single  color  cylinder 

2  100-h.p.  Cutler-Hammer  drives  (in' 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/ir 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Foldm 
21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balln 


stalled  new  in  1964  at  time  of  cycle  Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders; 


change) 

1  folder ;  1  skeleton  folder 
1  metal  pot 

1  plate  finishing  machine 
1  vacuum  casting  box 
1  plate  router 
1  chipping  block 
1  newspaper  conveyor 
Supply  of  spare  parts  for  press 


Drive*  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels 
Tension*  Bind  Feed  or  on  substruets 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechani 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  I 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 


S-UNIT  HOE  22%"  I 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greas 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 


'Hiis  press  could  be  split  into  two  24- 


3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 


^;ierasktlet^^^o7d"e^,  Color  Cylinder:  End 


A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon, 


It  may  be  seen  in  operation  any  week¬ 
day  afternoon. 


Address  inquiries  to: 

W.  J.  Besserer,  Production  Manager 


GOSS  COMET 

Located  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Excellt 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 


THE 

RECORD 


Kitchener,  Ont. 
Canada 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

• 


STEREOTYPE 


scon  UNIT  223/4" 


Arch  Type — 4  Pages  Wide 
Sleeve  Bearings,  7/16"  plate 
60"  Web  Width,  Rubber  Rollers 
Cline  Reels  &  Substructure 


MOULDING  MACHINES  !  SCOTT  FOLDER  22%" 


MADISON 

NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
Ostrander  800-ton  Moulding! 

Lake  Erie  800-ton  Direct-O-Mat 
R.  Hoe  Light  Weight  Mat  Roller 
Ostrander  Medium  Mat  Roller 


3/2  Model,  Double  Folder 
64  Page  Standard  Papers 


Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  w) 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  ext 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automat 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  compk 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capaeiU 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260' 
Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  Di 
Motor, 


COMPOSING 


Telephone:  ALpine  6-3111 


SPECIAL 


6-Column  Scott  Tabloid  Press,  A  C 
drive,  4  Units,  color  cylinder.  Pony 
Autoplate.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Linotypes 

Intertypes 

Ludlows 

Elrods 

Mono-Tabular  Strip  Casters 
COLOR  DECK 


Goss  Router,  enclosed,  23  9/16" 
Tubular  Color  Fountain 
l,(X)0  Gallon  Ink  Tank  &  Pumps 
Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
Goss  45C  Mat  Roller 
Consolidated  Camera  31" 


PROOF  PRESSES 
Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Mo 
22.  28.  825 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer, 
16861  ;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  S 
A.C.  Motor. 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/84;  No.  62810; 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder; 
Motor. 


WEB  OFFSET  Vangniard  Newspaper 
Press — 16  tab  or  8  full  page.  Used 
very  little,  perfect  condition.  We  will 
train  your  crew  in  the  complete  offset 
process  (camera,  plates,  press  etc.) 
Must  move  fast  to  make  room  for 
larger  equipment.  New  price  $60,063.60 
—our  price  $36,000.  Contact — K.  John- 
sen,  200  Main  St.,  Lemont,  Illinois. 


I  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC, 

For  Double  Width  Rotary  Press  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y 

Pr'e^^^ Drive*  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

60  H.P.  A/C  2  Motor  Chain  - 

Drive  16-PAGE  duplex  tubular.  2-to-i 


8  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 


DUPLEX  TWO-WAY  FLATBED  8- 
page  press.  Well  maintained  under 
Goss  Service  Plan.  Rebuilt  when  moved 
in  1936.  Extras  included  are  spare 
rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts,  extra 
chases  and  chase  clamps.  Now  in  op¬ 
eration.  Available  late  summer  when 
replaced  by  rotary  press.  Evening 
News.  Cadillac,  Michigan. 


Drive  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2-to-l 

newspaper  press  with  tubular  stereo 
Will  sell  Plate  Cylinders,  Ink  equipment,  including  Ludwick  metal 


Drums  or  Impression  Cylin-  L"r'SSke='*‘lorg‘"‘fr^°eT 

ders  for  22-3/ 4  Cutoff.  Build  seri^  ,#219.  6OHP  with  complete  con- 
your  own  color  section.  trol  panel.  Being  replaced  with  larger 

press.  Available  September,  1961.  Can 
IHinirDCAl  DDIIITIIir  ^  moved,  erected  and  complete.  Priced 

UniVulOAL  rRinilRtl  below  market.  May  be  seen  running 

.V.r  on  daily  edition.  Schooss,  Desert  Sun. 

EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.  CaUfomia. 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


GOSS  Factory  Enclosed  curved  router 
23-9/16"  cutoff.  Also  other  routers  all 
cutoff  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BUNN  TYING  MACHINES  2%'  Ei 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDIi  I  P.  AC 
PUSHERS  I  p. 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADKB 

BELT  CONVEYORS  1164  &t 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH  Dpular 
HINGED  GATE 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40. 
60.  76  and  160  HP  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise, 
Idaho. 


HP  available  now!  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
I,  Box  903.  Boise,  OXford  7-4590 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  iN 


^CS^INERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre»»  Roittn 

_  GOSS 

_ _-Arc“  ^ype  Units 

Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 
i  One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
I  Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Pony  Autoplate,  Furnace, 
Router  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 


'  r- Straight  Pattern  Units 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
"”|  Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 

3-9/irt  Motor  Drives,  AC 

Foldn 

SCOTT 

Reeh  I 

Units 

Mt  d3  One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 

Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 

_  I  Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Green 

OHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

"pJIro  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y, 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


FOR  SALE 
GOSS  NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 


Prett  Room 

12  X  18  CAP  PRESS,  Kluge  Feeder  | 
#121868,  8660.  Preae  is  running  every 
day.  Real  bargain  I  PAWNEE  PRINT¬ 
ING  OO.,  Lamed.  Kanaaa.  ATlaa 
6-2072.  _ 

Roller  Grinding 

GEO.  a  LOVEKOCK 
^[teeializing  in 

Rubber-Roller  Grinding  j 

48  Hoffman  Blvd.  | 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR.  6-3344  MUrdock  6-3209  I 

j  fronted  to  Buy  j 

HEAVY  DUTY  Mat  Rolling  Machine. 
Write:  The  Examiner-Enterprise,  Bar¬ 
tlesville,  Oklahoma,  giving  price,  etc. 

USED  TUBULAR  PRESS  or  semi- 
cylindrie,  or  universal  model  wi^  stereo 
I  equipment  included.  Will  consider  any 
I  o^er  types.  Atee  Corp.,  1618  Walnut 
I  St.,  Philadelphia-2.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

2-  or  3-unit  newspaperpress  4 
plates  wide,  I  or  2  folders. 

■  23  9/16"  cut-off,  endfeed,  web 
width  approx.  69'/4"  AC  drives 
with  or  without  stereo-equip¬ 
ment.  Write  full  particulars  to 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  824,  Rotterdam. 


MEWSPAPCB  EQUIPMENT 
FOB  EVEBY  MEED 

Craftsmen — America’s  largest  used  printing  equipment  dealer — buys  and  sella 
complete  plants.  There  are  412  items  listed  in  this  advertisement  alone,  and  that’s 
a  mere  fraction  of  our  machinery  stock — the  nation’s  largest! 


LINOTYPES 

1 —  Ludlow,  electric  pot. 

2 —  Model  F  Elrods,  gas  i>ot,  molds 


.1 — Ldnotype  Machinist’s  Benches, 
1 — Monotype  Machinist’s  Bench. 
10 — Proof  Reader’s  Desks. 


8 — Model  F2  Intertype,  two  90-chwnel  Turtles,  all  steel  on  casters,  full 


8  Units,  Double  Folder,  4  plates  wide,  Holland, 
itomst  motor 

lists.  Will  print  24  pages  straight,  48 
Dies  collect. 


Printing  diameter  16":  sheet  cut  off 
9/16":  thickness  of  plate— 7/16": 
^  igle  of  plate  clips  46*;  cylinder  stag- 
sr  46° ;  2-40  H.P.  drive  motors.  Cutler 
16'  kmmer;  controls  220  volts  8  phase  60 
w  HI  H.P.  inching  motors:  now 

’  rinting  on  66^"  wide  paper;  all  plate 
od  blanket  cylinder  brarings  were  re- 
isced  new  in  1954;  all  inking  rollers 
ere  recovered  with  rubber  in  1966. 

.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  now! 

**<>4  The  Times  Herald 

er  M  Norristown,  Pa. 

er,’  Silobert  I.  McCracken,  Gen. Mgr. 


Q.  ]  lUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 

p;  AJ  "k.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

lUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 

'Bo  eck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

UPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 

to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
iC.  drive. 

jOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
•JES  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 

NDU  AC,  drive. 

^D®  loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

1164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
™  'Opular  6-0610  TRianglo  7-3871 


lOE  32-page  8tereotyi>e  rotary  press, 
ouWe  folder  22%"  cutoff,  deck  style 
end  roll  feed,  stereotype  metal 
iirnace,  duo  cooled  curved  casting  box, 
loo  plate  finisher.  John  Griffiths  Co. 
oc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Tork  i  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Gosa 
Imvy  Duty,  AC  motors,  Grorge  C. 
Word.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goaa  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

NEWSPAPER  ^IPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

CURVED  ROUTER  for  22%"  cut-off 
and  stereo  chases  and  bearers  wanted. 
Banner,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

FOUR  DOUBLE  WIDTH  UNITS  plus 
two  double  folders  not  more  than  10 
years  old.  End  feed  preferred  need 
22%"  cutoff. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

760  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

GENEVA  8-3744-47-49 


magazines. 

1 — Model  F2  Intertype,  Mohr  saw, 
quadder. 

4 — Model  14  Linotyiiea.  single  key¬ 
board. 

56 — Model  8  Linotypes,  fan  style,  3 
magazines. 

8 — Model  K  Linotypes. 

1 — Model  8  Linotype,  Blue  Streak  with 
quadder, 

3 —  Model  25  Linotypes,  new  style  mix¬ 
ers,  thick  screws. 

4 —  Model  25  Linotypes,  swinging  key¬ 
boards,  Serial  over  47,000. 

5 —  Model  26  Linotypes,  electric  pots, 
AC  motors. 

1— Model  26  Linotype.  Mixer,  No. 
48000. 

10 — Model  9  Linotypes,  Mixers  over 
40.000. 

6 —  Model  C3  Intertyties. 

1 — Model  C2  Intertype. 

8 — Model  A  Intertypes,  No.’s.  Over 
11.000. 

1 —  Model  32  Linotype,  Blue  Streak, 
quadder. 

2 —  Model  8  Linotype,  with  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  and  Adapter  ^yboard. 

3 —  Model  P  4  Intertypes,  Nos.  16667, 
16670,  16704,  quadder,  power  shift, 
electric  pot,  feeder,  Mohr  saw. 

1 — Model  F  2  4  Intertype  No.  12166, 
quadder,  saw,  electric  pot. 

1 — Model  ^-30m  Intertype,  Ser.  No. 
12167.  same  description  as  above. 

8 — Reid  Magazine  Racks. 

16 — Full  length  90  channel  Linotype 
Magazines. 

43 — Lower  split  72  channel  Intertype 
Magazines,  extra  wide  for  G  44. 
light  weight. 

23 — Lower  split  90  channel  Intertype 
Magazines. 

7 —  Full  length  90  channel  Intertype 
Magazines. 

4 —  Upi>er  split  90  channel  Intertype 
Magazines. 

Over  460  fonts  of  very  late  style  Lino¬ 
type  Matrices,  molds,  and  parts. 

Over  300  fonts  of  Ludlow  mats. 

I  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

1 —  Monotyim  display  caster.  No.  7170. 

2 —  Monotype  composition  casters. 

1 —  Monotype  type  caater,  elec.  pot. 

'  1 — Thompson  type  caster  elec.  pot. 

2 —  Monotype  le^  and  rule  casters.  No. 
12168,  No.  8986  with  electric  pot. 

Keybars,  keybanks.  molds,  matrices, 

etc.  are  included  with  each  machine. 

MAT  ROLLERS 

1 — Hoe  Monarch  Mat  Roller. 

1 — Goss  Giant  No.  3546  Mat  Roller. 

STEEL  &  CAST  IRON 
TOP  CABINETS 

27 — Hamilton  steel  ad  frames,  36  x  36. 

3— 4  ft.  Hamilton  steel  top  storage 
cabinets. 

3—4  ft.  Hamilton  steel  top  Monotype 
sorts  cabinets. 

1 —  6  ft.  Hamilton  steel  galley  rack. 

2 —  6  ft.  Hamilton  steel  top  and  rubber- 
tile  desks. 

1 — 6  ft.  Hamilton  cast  iron  type  cabi¬ 
net. 

1 —  6  ft.  Hamilton  Steel  galley  storage 
cabinet. 

2 —  6  ft.  Hamilton  cast  iron  galley 
cabinets, 

1 — 7  ft.  Hamilton  cast  iron  storage 
cabinet. 

5 —  8  ft.  Hamilton  steel  top  galley  cabi¬ 
nets. 

1 — 8  ft.  Hamilton  steel  storage  cabinet. 

1 — 8  ft.  Hamilton  cast  iron  galley  stor¬ 
age  rack. 

7 — 10  ft.  Hamilton  cast  iron  galley 
racks. 

1 — 10  ft.  Hamilton  steel  galley  rack. 

1 — 12  ft.  Hamilton  Steel  Top  Galley 
Rack. 

1 — 12  ft.  Hamilton  Steel  Galley  and 
Storage  Cabinet. 


PROOF  PRESSES 

1 — Hacker  17  x  26  Register  Proof 
Press. 

1 — Vandercook  Newspaper  Proof  Press, 
Model  24,  like  new.  24  x  60  full 
newspaper  page. 

1 — Model  326  Vandercook  Power  Proof 
Press,  26  x  46^,  automatic  inking, 
full-page  reproduction  proof  press. 

1 —  Model  326  Hand  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  size  26  x  46^,  gripper  side 
guide  for  register  proofs. 

2 —  Model  23  Vandercook  high  speed 
electric  power  driven  galley  Proof 
Presses,  bed  size  15  x  26. 

2 — Power  driven  Wesel  galley-type 
Proof  Presses,  self-inking. 

2 —  219  Vandercook  Hand  Proof  Presses. 

CAMERAS 

3 —  Chemco  Strip  Film  Engravers’  Cam¬ 
eras,  three  rolls,  Carl  Zeiss  lens. 
APO  Tessar  1.9  F-4.5  centimeters. 

1 — ATF  24"  Standard  Precision  Cam¬ 
era  with  adjustable  copyboard, 
Matra  Sciener  Process  Lens,  EF 
19"-F11,  complete  with  two  at¬ 
tached  Gelb  multi-balanced  lamps. 

1 — 24"  Portrait  Camera — vacuum  back, 
roll  film  box.  Zeiss  Lens,  1.9F 
with  Calibrated  Stops,  excellent 
value. 

PLATE  MAKING  AND 
FINISHING  EQUIPMENT 

1 — Wesel  Casting  Box.  19  x  26. 

1 — Goss  Casting  Box  18  x  26. 

1 — Casting  Box,  11  x  24,  five  column. 

1 — G.  E.  All-electric  remelt  furnace, 
2-ton  cap.  with  hand  pump. 

1 — Hoe  Casting  Box,  18  x  26. 

1 —  Hammond  Scorcher,  21  x  28,  Model 
T23-30. 

2 —  Sta-High  Master  Formers. 

2 — Alice  Even-Ray  Mat  Warmers. 

1 — Ostrander-Seymour  Rougher. 

1 — Curved  Plate  Trimmer. 

1— Wesel  Plate  Edger— Table  23"  x  36". 

1 — R.  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

1 — Goes  Flat  Plate  Shaver,  double 
screw,  18  x  26. 

1 —  Hammond  Trim-O-Saw  bench  model. 

2 —  C&G  Pedestal  Saws. 

1 — Rouse  Vertical  Miterer  with  Stor¬ 
age  Cabinet. 

16 — Plate  Whirlers  24"  x  24",  brand 
new. 

1 — Royle  Radial  Arm  Router  size  13x20. 

1 — Hammond  Radial  Arm  Router  Model 
R3.  Like  new. 

1 — R.  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Arm  Router. 

1 —  Nolan  Router,  late  Model,  type  RF3, 
size  16^4*. 

2 —  Ostrander  -  Seymour  Radial  Arm 
^uter.  Table  29  x  34. 

2 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers  14%  x  17. 

1 — Ostrander  -  Seymour  Radial  Arm 
Router,  20%  x  12. 

1 — Rouse  Band  Saw. 

1 — Hoe  Stereotype  Circular  Saw,  34x44. 

1 — Hoe  Combination  Jig  Saw  and  Drill, 

4 — Hoe  Combination  Full  Page  Stereo¬ 
type  Saw  and  Trimmer. 

1 — doss  Combination  Stereotype  Saw 
and  Trimmer,  36  x  36  and  24  x  28. 

1 —  Hoe  Plate  Trimmer. 

2 —  Royle  Photo  Engravers  Bevelers. 

1— ATF  Plate  Whirler  Model  3.  29x80. 

1 — ATF  La^ut  Table  Model  3A,  44* 

X  66". 

1 — Douthit  Vertical  Vacuum  Frame 
32  X  42. 

1 — Vacuum  Frame  flat  top,  35  x  48. 

1 — Vacuum  Frame,  tilt  top,  34  x  44. 

1 — Light  Table,  23  x  60. 

1 —  Tilting  Box.  24  x  60. 

2 —  Chemco  Stereotyper  Coolers,  water- 
cooled,  24  X  24. 

2—  Chemco  Photoengraver’s  Whirlers. 
Model  1300. 

3 —  R.R.R.  Porcelain  Plate  Bitching 
Tanks. 

1 — Chemical  Rocking  Developing  Tank. 

4 —  Calumet  Stainless  Steel  Sinks. 


1 — 12  ft.  Hamilton  Galley  Cabinet.  4 — Calumet  Stainless  Steel  Sinks. 

For  more  information  on  the  above  equipment  write  or  call 
Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices.  Also  surplus  or  individual  equipment 
related  to  the  graphic  arta  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  iDOsition. 

CRAFTSMAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Moss.  Tel.  Copley  7-5390 
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A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  for 
eommercial  plant  closely  related  to 
newspaper  field.  Opportunity  for  capa¬ 
ble  younfc  man  seekinK  advancement. 
Chart  area  2.  Write  Box  1320,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  weekly  (troup 
wants  first-rate  man  to  take  over  as 
publisher  in  competitive  area.  He  must 
be  GOOD  I  If  he  is,  he  can  earn  for 
himself  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
properties  in  the  Blast.  Box  1345  i^itor 
£  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman  lor  20,- 
000  daily,  chart  area  6.  Fast  growing 
community.  Chance  to  grow  with  a 
sound,  progressive  newspaper.  Only  one 
prerequisite  —  You  Must  Be  Able  To  ; 
Sell.  Prefer  experienced  daily  or  weekly  i 
man.  Elxcellent  salary  plu.s  generous  ' 
commission.  Write  full  details  first  , 
letter.  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  urgently  | 
neede<l  cm  Pennsylvania  papers.  Write  I 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  ^ 
Penna. 


PUBLISHER’S  POSITION  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  in  one  of  the  largest  foreign 
language  dailies.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  a  man  whose  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  sales  record 
qualifies  for  this  oi>ening.  Our  daily 
is  in  the  black  with  a  tremendous 
potential  for  man  of  proper  experience. 
Present  publisher  will  cooperate  as 
Board  Chairman.  Write  Box  1390,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

With  Metropolitan 
Daily  Experience 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  on  this  upper  midwest  52,000 
circulation  daily.  Prefer  man  with  , 
small  daily  experience.  Handle  own  j 
territory  in  wonderful  city,  work  out 
of  new,  air-conditioned  plant.  Five-  ^ 
ilay  week,  fringe  lienefits.  Direct  in¬ 
quiries  to  Tom  Miller,  Adv.  Dir.,  The  ' 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR  for  Ui>8tate  N« 
York  college,  draft-free,  26-35,  wt 
college  A.B.  and  some  news  expw 
ence.  Excellent  opening  for  man  intt 
ested  in  beginning  opportunity  in  c 
pending  college  field.  Salary  to  jin 
plus  very  liberal  fringes,  vncatioH 
Send  full  resume,  a  few  clips  to  Be 
1310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


ARTIST — experienced,  creative,  origi¬ 
nal.  Progressive,  medium-sized  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1382  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CTRCULA'nON  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  in  Midwest  on  100,000 
circulation  paper.  Should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  ‘little  merchant  plan.’  Poaiibill- 
ties  will  be  limited  only  by  your  abili- 
tiea.  Replies  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1260,  Editor  £  Pub- 
liMier. 


Hard-hitting,  imaginative  leader,  whoae 
background,  exiierience  and  personality 
will  earn  and  deserve  resiiect  of  sales¬ 
men  and  retail  accounts.  Department 
has  full  facilities  for  maximum  selling 
help:  market  research,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  service,  speciai  salesmen  and  a 
qualified  assistant. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man,  on  an  imixirtant  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
places  in  the  United  States  in  which 
to  live,  (Chart  Area  4)  Write,  giving 
full  details  about  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  background  and  status  to  Box 
1265,  Editor  and  Pubiisher.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 


PROMO'nON  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to 
create  direct  mail  and  carrier  boy  sales 
activities.  Box  1387  Biditor  £  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  evening 
newspaiier  in  Chart  Area  6  wants  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  strong  on  administration  and 
carrier  boy  promotion.  Commensurate 
salary  and  bonus.  Submit  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  exiiectations  first  letter. 
Box  1411,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


ILL.  PRIZE-WINNING  DAILY  needs 
alert,  personable  display  salesman  who 
loves  to  work,  knows  how  to  create, 
develop  and  sell  advertising  ideas.  Lay¬ 
out  ability  essential.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  b^  working  conditions,  con¬ 
genial  professional  staff.  Write  Box 
1280,  Biditor  £  Publisher,  giving  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences. 


STYMIED? 


NO  CHANCE  FOR 
ADVANCEMENT? 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD 
"SALESMAN" 

4  to  5  YEARS  EXP. 


Who  wants 
To  grow 

To  "M  anagement" 


Excellent  opportunity  for  a  young  ag-  i 
gressive  advertising  man  (36  to  40)  | 
with  solid  newspaiier  experience  (on  ' 
weekly  or  daily)  in  an  expanding  mar-  | 
ket  near  metropolitan  New  York, 
Strong  on  leadership,  know  layout  and 
copy,  understand  how  to  develop  and 
increase  local  and  suburban  advertis¬ 
ing.  Assist  Advertising  Manager,  Sal¬ 
ary  37,500  to  start,  plus  bonus,  full 
company  benefits.  Box  1264  Biditor  £ 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


'The  position  open  is  that  of  Assistant 
Classified  Manager  on  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Must  be  aggressive  and 
have  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  the  top. 
Should  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
selling  classified  (Real  Bistate,  Auto 
etc.).  Write  in  detail  giving  complete 
background,  salary  expected.  Etox  1355 
Biditor  £  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN-aggressive.  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  small  daily  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Challenging  opportunity  for  any¬ 
one  who  can  effectively  sell  and  service 
all  types  of  accounts.  Send  complete 
biographical  sketch  and  salary  needs  in 
first  letter  to  M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Good,  aggressive,  self-starter,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  helping  saleewoman  to  sell 
classified.  Needs  to  be  ambitious  and 
willing  to  grow  with  us.  Give  all 
particulars,  references,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Six  thousand 
circulation  newspaper.  Box  1300.  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


TOP  LAYOUT  MAN  who  excels  on 
department  store  c<H>y  and  can  sell; 
17,000  ABC  Western  Colorado  daily. 
Finest  climate,  outdoor  recreation.  F^ill 
description  your  qualifications  in  first 
letter.  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


Display  Advertising 


;  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  experi- 
I  enced,  aggressive,  strong  on  layouts 
I  and  copy,  capable  of  later  assuming 
I  ad  manager’s  duties.  Excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity  with  growing  tri-weekly  in 
;  fastest-growing  county  in  B’lorida.  List 
’  complete  information,  including  start- 
,  ing  salary.  H.  H.  Hudson,  Publisher, 
,  Titusville  Star-Advocate,  Titusville, 
i  B'la. 


AD  l^NAGER  for  good  unopposed 
7,000-circ.  Ohio  county-seat  daily  to 
run  4-man  dept.,  make  it  and  com¬ 
munity  advertising-minded.  Good  salary, 
bonus  lystem  for  take-charge  salesman, 
leader.  Box  1275,  Biditor  £  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  to 
handle  top  accounts  San  B'rancisco 
suburban  paper.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  growing  chain.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Contra  Costa 
Times.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.  I 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  medium-sia 
daily  Chart  Area  2.  Good  i':>y— s 
company  lienefits.  Box  1338,  Biilitorl 
Publisher. 


OGBrniEni 
pe  (near  - 
IS  new  jo 
k:  exjieri 
bta  to  .\nt 
b.  Cltica 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
or  woman.  Needs  to  know  layout  and 
copy.  No  iiersonal  selling.  Future,  if 
you  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  State 
all  details  in  1st  letter.  We’re  ready 
now!  All-Pets  Magazine,  Fond  du  L:tc. 
Wis.  Ph.  WA  2-0080. 


SPRIGHTLY.  INTELLIGENT 
WRITING 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN 

E.xcellent  locale — good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  An  addition  to  our  staff.  Con¬ 
tact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


of  editorials,  depth  newsfeatures  t 
[lersonality  profiles  is  the  quality  ’ 
want  in  an  experienced  man  for  i 
liooming  metropolitan  weekly  groi 
Excellent  salary  for  right  writer.  H 
Williams,  Sun  Newspapers.  4808 
25th.  Omaha,  Neb. 


;  direct  tl 
rowing  So 
ir  Ft.  Lj 
Hiartmi-nt 
pwt  staff 
bn.  writin 
id  handle 
iBs  in  fin 


We  Want  A  Lot  But 


HARD  -  Hl’TTING  AD  SALESMAN, 
able  to  sell  in  comitetiiive  area  by 
California  Weekly.  Prefer  younjf  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Write  completely  about  your¬ 
self  in  first  letter,  includini;  minimum 
startint;  salary.  Box  1398,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


There's  A  Better  Slot 


In  Your  Future,  If  — 


SALESMEN — B'ast-growing  California 
newspai>ers  has  opening  for  fully  ex- 
I>erience(l  display  adv.  salesmen.  Strong 
on  layout  and  scientific  selling.  Good 
salary  and  opjKirtunity  for  good  men 
on  the  way  up.  This  is  for  Chart  Area 
12.  Full  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
1395,  Bklitor  £  Publisher. 


You  prove  to  be  a  comiwtent  ri 
rider  while  learning  the  style  of  tl 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  are: 


I.  Currently  the  boss  of  a  univi 
desk 


OMPETEl 
wded  for 
rer  25.000 
3rs  liene 
srit  raisei 
re  city, 
lucstion. 
ditor  £  I 


2.  A  discriminating  editor  and 
structive  critic 


SOMEONE  BRIGHT,  with  at  least  a 
year  selling  newspaiier  advertising. 
Salary,  car  allowance,  bonus.  Weekly 
newspaiier.  shopiier  in  e.xpan<ling  Chart 
Area  1  college  town.  Box  1413,  Eklitor 
£  Publisher. 


3.  A  part-time  psychologist  who  kno 
that  not  all  copyreaders  are  eqi 
and  matches  man  and  story 


4.  Determined  to  have  the  rte 
cleared  by  each  deadline 


YOUNG  SALESMAN  who  can  sell 
advertising  (classified  and  display  I. 
Full  commission  on  contracts.  Out-of- 
town  soiiciting  required.  B’ine  opiior- 
tunity  if  your  sales  ability  is  not  now 
earning  you  more.  Eastern  Ind.  Puli- 
Ishing  Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind. 


•Send  complete  resume  to: 

Box  1324  Editor  £  PtihlislM 


WORKING  EDITOR  to  manage  I 
member  newsroom,  make  well  estd 
lished  Ohio  daily  even  lietter.  Ga 
salary,  opiiortunity  for  man  seekk 
"hometown.”  Box  1290.  Biditor  I 
Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


ASSOCIA’TE  BIDITOR  (man  or  woma 
for  trade  journal.  Send  clippings.  B 
1384  Biditor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  DESKMAN  —  Beat  avail¬ 
able  or  can  switch  to  use  desk  man : 
photography  helpful.  Evening  daily  of 
13,000;  news  staff  of  10.  College  town 
of  20,000.  Write  fully:  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebr. 


EDITOR-MANAGING,  daily  newsps) 
Chait  .^rea  2  (New  Jersey).  Opp 
tunity  for  right  man.  Write  full  i 
tails  to  Box  1365  Editor  £  Publish 


ARE  YOU  A  CITY  EDITOR  on  a 
16-30,000  daily  and  want  a  step-up  to 
a  more  challenging,  better  paying  job? 
Why  not  inquire  about  this  eastern 
daily  city  editorship?  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1314,  Biditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  h  el 
write,  edit  employee  newspaper  u 
assist  in  press  and  public  relatM 
work  for  an  upstate  New  York  utilH 
Knowledge  of  news  and  feature  wrilil 
a  must.  Camera  experience  helpM 
Journalism  graduate  preferred.  Be^ 
ners  will  be  consider^.  Send  resu* 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1385  Edik 
£  Publisher. 


SUCCE 

GEN 


CITY  EDITOR  for  6-day  P.M.  in 
60,000  bracket.  Desk  experience,  re- 
t>orter’s  background  ne^ed.  South¬ 
erner  preferred.  Write  fully.  Box  1286, 
Biditor  £  Publisher, 


EXPANDING  DAILY  of  55.000 
culation  seeking  experienced  desk  i 
and  a  reporter  with  or  without 
perience.  Guild  conditions,  pension. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1370  Biditor  £  F 
Usher. 


DESK  MAN  —  handle  AP  wire,  heads, 
copy,  rewrite,  photos.  Accurate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  10,000  daily,  6-day  week. 
Write,  don’t  phone,  full  particulars, 
expected  salary.  Ted  Yudain,  Biditor, 
Greenwich  (Connecticut)  Time. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTl 
or  Deskman.  experienced,  for  5,k 
Daily.  Give  complete  background,  reft 
ences  and  salary  requirements  Is 
letter.  Manager,  ’The  News-HersI 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 


SALES  PUBLICATION  EDITOR  plus 
some  publicity,  promotion.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  recent  or  ’61  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  National  insurance  com¬ 
pany  with  central  Massachusetts  head¬ 
quarters.  Write  Box  1333,  Biditor  £ 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progrei 
55,000  paper  in  Chart  Area  2.  * 
resume,  salary  expected.  Box  1880 
tor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  WOMBa^’S  DB 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  some 
lierience.  Good  working  conditions.  I 
1375  Biditor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR  flc  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  IS 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


EPOKIEK  for  general  aasiirnment, 
also  deakman,  handle  wire, 
rite  heads,  read  cot>y  ;  permanent  jobs. 

Iranc* . nt  expect^  ;  6,300  circula- 

evenintr  daily  town  of  11,000, 
tert  Area  8.  Box  1372  Elditor  tt  Pub- 
*er. 


IPOKTGR  for  city  beat  on  top  Mid- 
at  daily  in  16,000  class.  Box  1386 
Itor  &  Publiaher. 

OGETrilElR.  Methodist  family  maga- 
le  (near  million  circulation),  is  open- 
i  new  job — writintr,  rewritinit,  rfit- 
s:  experience  necessary.  Send  full 
to  Anthony  J.  Tolbert,  740  North 
■ih,  t'hicago  11,  III. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

i  direct  three-member  staff  in  lively, 
rowinft  South  Florida  area  served  by 
ir  Ft.  Lauderdale  bureau.  Women’s 
jjsrtment  is  part  of  over-all  Bureau 
nra  staff  of  12.  Must  have  imairina- 
gn.  writing  flair,  and  ability  to  meet 
id  handle  people.  Give  complete  de- 
ll.s  in  first  letter  to  Personnel  Man- 
rer. 


The  Miami  Herald 
200  S.  Miami  Ave. 
Miami  30,  Fla. 


i).MPETENT  YOUNG  REPORTER 
Mde<i  for  general  news  writinK  for 
rer  25,000  Chart  Area  6  daily.  Liberal 
[tra  Iwnefits  over  trenerous  salary, 
erit  raises.  Modern  plant  in  progres- 
ve  city.  Write  details,  experience, 
iucation,  references  to  Box  1420, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  Monthly  j 
magazine.  60,000  circulation.  Must  be 
interested  in  consumer  problems,  eco-  | 
nomics,  social  problems,  generally  with  I 
a  liberal  (loint  of  view.  Contact:  Cecil  | 
Reid,  Credit  Union  National  Associa-  i 
tion.  P.O.  Box  431,  Madison,  Wis-  j 
consin.  Phone:  CHerry  4-4721. 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  small  daily. 
Photography,  car  needed.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  man  with  civic  interest.  Located 
Ohio.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  THE  MAN  WE  WANT  there  is 
a  top  news  iKgsition  in  a  Chart  Six 
city.  We  need  a  man  with  journaiism 
degree,  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
iis  a  reporter,  rewrite  man.  copyreader, 
news  room  management  and  editorial 
writing,  preferably  on  a  15,000-30,000 
newspaper.  Full  references,  present 
status  and  salary  expectations  required 
before  personal  interview.  Write:  Box 
1406  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  , 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news¬ 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  1404,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  REPflRTER  for 
Pacific  Northwest  small  afternoon 
daily.  Ideal  outdoor  recreation  area. 
Prefer  ambitious  young  man  with  jour¬ 
nalism  education  or  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  full  details,  including 
salary  required.  Box  1408,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  able  to  edit  and 
handle  make-up  for  sub-editor  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  from  Texas  or  Southwest. 
Start  around  $100  and  move  up  quickly. 
Must  have  some  experience.  Write  Box 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED.  One  a 
wire  editor-itolitical  writer  and  the 
other  a  reporter-i>hotographer.  Starting 
$90  per  week  for  right  |>erson.  Two 
liasic  requirements  are  at  least  five 
I>ersonal  references  and  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  regarding  the  place  of  the 
newspaiier  in  the  community.  If  you 
don’t  like  work,  don’t  apply.  Write 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer,  Eldwards- 
ville,  Illinois. 


WE  WANT  SOMETHING  SPECIAL  in 
the  way  of  an  experienced  newsman 
for  California  Weekly.  Must  do  top¬ 
flight  reporting,  feature  writing,  page 
make-up,  operate  camera  and  dark 
room.  Interested  in  job  i>ermanency. 
Write  all.  salary  exi>ected,  etc.  Box 
1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
For  fast  growing  daily  in  Chart  Area 
12.  Needs  to  know  some  machinist 
work  and  TTS,  handle  men.  and  teach 
them,  and  stand  pressure.  Supply  all 
particulars,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
t<ectcd  in  first  letter.  Open  Shop. 
Box  1296.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


,  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  40- 
I  man  plant,  12  Linotypes,  3  Elrods  and 
I  2  Ludlows.  New  air-conditioned  plant. 

;  50,000  i>opulation.  Six  evenings.  Need 
!  leadership.  Prefer  man  in  his  40’b. 
I  Pension  and  insurance  plan  for  family, 
I  3  weeks  vacation  after  5  years.  Salary 
$175  per  week  to  start,  more  as  soon 
as  show  proof  of  ability.  All  replies 
I  kept  confidential.  Box  1410.  Editor  St 
'■  Publisher. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATORS,  combina- 
I  tion  men,  and  pressmen  sought  by 
'  Pennsylvania  i>apers.  Write  PNPA, 
I  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


i  NEWSPAPER  SHOP  CRAFTSMEN 
I  Operators,  page  make-up,  ad  make-up, 
.  TTS  perforators.  Good  hard  workers 
need  only  apply.  Give  all  details,  ref¬ 
erences,  and  salary  exi>ected  in  first 
letter.  Open  Shop.  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
1343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  composing  room,  all  around 
printer  for  evening  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  TTS  operation. 
Printing  department.  Union.  Write  all 
particulars,  references.  Box  1394,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  large 
commercial  operation.  Experience  in 
compoaition.  stereotyping  and  news¬ 
print  color  printing  essential.  Chart 
Area  2.  Write  Box  1315,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


I  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  M  A  N  - 
<  AGER  opening  on  east/central  metro- 
j  politan  newspaper.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  production  department 
!  of  newspaper  or  large  job  shop.  Uni¬ 
versity  degree  an  advantage.  Write 
I  fully  including  present  earnings  to  Box 
1354  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


LUCRA’nVE  SIDELINE  for  you. 
Kohr  Enterprises.  Box  111.  Clearwater. 
Fla. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Inatruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


UDITOR  -  CONTROLLER,  presently 
nployed  as  such  with  larire  group, 
eks  challenge.  45.  college-trained, 
ned  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  oi>- 
ation.  Excellent  record,  hmt  refer- 
less.  Box  1222  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERAL  MANAGER — Biuiness  Man- 
btr.  Age  48  with  30  years  experience 
V  phases  small,  medium,  metropolitan 
M  coast  papers.  12  years  competitive 
nrkets.  Strong  in  ^vertising,  busi- 
Ws,  mechanic^  depts.  Seven  years  as 
weral  manager  10  to  20M  Dailies. 
^  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

•eks  top  or  backstop  job  with 
iallenge.  Experienced  ALL  depart- 
anti,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
Wa  General  Managwnent.  Served  as 
lUisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
jsnager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
hrope.  Especially  strong:  mechanical, 
•dgrt  control,  promotion.  Converted 
KO.OOO  loser.  Cut  costa,  increased  ad- 
ntising  and  circulation  49%.  Business 
drainistration  and  Journalism  B.Sc. 
•ek  Harrington. 441  Lexington  Ave., 
Inr  York-17.  N.Y.  Tel.  MUrray  Hill 
■0195. 


IAN  FILL  YOUR  VACANCY  as  clas- 
Uled  or  display  manager  or  advertising 
Irector.  Excellent  record:  17  years  ex- 
Sience.  Chart  Areas  2,  10.  12.  Write 
In  1376  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  REPLY 

•  .  will  produce  full  details  on  well- 
•nad  newspaper  executive.  Can  show 
teeilent  results  achieved  in  former 
^tion,  as  well  as  evidence  of  top 
■lity;  effectiveness.  Young,  mature 
M  productive.  Can  interview  at 
NPA  Convention.  Box  1341,  Editor 
'  Publisher. 

OR  8C  PUBLISHER 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Publisher 
small  daily  available  due  to  sale.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  cost  control,  profits, 
property  building.  ’Thorough  knowledge 
all  departments.  Reasonable  salary,  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Chart  Areas  4,  6,  9. 
Box  1356  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

25  Years  experience  on  large  dailies; 
excellent  administrator.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  during  ANPA  meeting 
in  New  York  for  interviews.  Box  1368 
Editor  A  Publisher,  or  OXford  7-4592, 
New  York  f3ty. 


BUSINESS  BUILDER! 

Creative,  productive,  inspiring  leader. 
Complete  operations  knowledge — backed 
by  solid  experience  in  National,  Retail. 
Classified,  plus  Promotion.  Circulation. 
Suitable  RAM,  AD  or  (GM-small 
daily).  Currently  AD  on  4-paper  chain. 
Minimum  $200  weekly  plus  expenses. 
WW  II  vet,  40,  family.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2  or  3.  Box  1399,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


IF  YOU  HAVE  an  administrative 
opening  that  demands  a  man  in  the 
$25,060  bracket  write  Box  1299,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


SEASONED  EXECUTIVE 
FOR  PUBLISHER 

facing  growth  problems.  Fifteen  years 
productive  supervision.  Broad  knowl¬ 
edge  all  phases  small  daily  operation, 
includes  shopi>ers  and  job  shop.  Effec¬ 
tive  public  relations  man.  Exi>erience 
heavy  in  advertising  and  promotion. 
Now  General  Manager  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  daily.  Family,  46,  top-notch  ref¬ 
erences.  $185  week  to  start.  Prefer 
West  Coast.  Write  Box  1403,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

yc  April  29,  1961 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  ex-publisher, 
age  45,  24-yr8.  experience  all  phases 
small  to  medium  dailies.  Strong  in 
advertising,  business,  mechanical,  pub¬ 
lic  &  employee  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeking  challenge,  opportunity 
&  permanency.  Can  backstop  publisher 
or  handle  complete  job.  Box  1393,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 


MR.  OFFSET  PUBLISHER  .... 
Capable  assistant  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  .  .  .  Thoroughly  exjgerienced  in 
offset  operation,  including  advertising, 
editorial,  machine  operation,  setting  up 
composing  room,  etc.  Former  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  and  pinch-hit  editor  for  offset 
weekly  and  daily.  Strong  on  sales 
management  and  training  (well  versed 
in  BOA  setup).  Prefer  daily  in  Chart 
Area  1.  but  interested  in  all  replies. 
Box  1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EXECUTIVE  from  allied 
field  seeks  major  opportunity  in  pub¬ 
lishing  or  newspaper.  Can  assist  pub¬ 
lisher  in  personnel  supervision,  com¬ 
munity  relations,  write  editorials, 
speeches  or  interpretative  material.  Good 
photographer.  42  with  mature  family 
and  personal  commitments.  Will  start 
at  $15,000.  in  high  growth  potential. 
Job  Description  appreciated,  ^x  1415, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  sports  and  feature  draw¬ 
ings.  Mature.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 
1216  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARIDONIST,  experi¬ 
enced  in  political  and  current  events. 
Winner  of  many  awards.  Interested  in 
working  with  Editor.  Good  references. 
Box  1309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTIST.  Tops-retouch,  layout,  cartoon, 
charts.  Samples  sent.  Box  1371  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


PAPER  SOLD — Art  Director  on  large 
daily  newspaper  for  15  years.  24  years 
experience  ail  tyi>es  editorial,  some  pro¬ 
motional.  Political  and  sport  cartoons 
— cover  drawings — spots — maps — court¬ 
room  and  feature  sketching — picture 
page — society — fashion  layouts — retouch¬ 
ing — complete  roto  magazine.  In  charge 
of  8  artists.  Interested  in  political  car¬ 
tooning  but  will  consider  offer  where 
ever  experience  of  use.  Box  1227  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Business  Netes 


N.  C.  BUSINESS  and  PR  coverage; 
features — news — photon.  Prompt  serv¬ 
ice.  Sigmund  Phillipson,  401  Capital 
Apts.,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

EXECUTIVE 

Available  May  I 

Prefer  highly  competitive  area  where 
constant  results  are  required.  Excellent 
background  with  organizational  and 
promotional  ability.  Exceptionally 
strong  Home  Delivery  specialist.  Age 
42,  married.  Outstanding  record  con¬ 
firmed  by  recognized  leaders  in  News¬ 
paper  Industry.  Available  for  immedi¬ 
ate  interview.  Box  1223  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOME  DEUVERY  SPECIALIST  — 
Extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  sales  and  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Married,  family,  34  years  old. 
Seeking  position  with  future.  Box  1199 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  budgret-minded  cir¬ 
culation  director?  10  yrs.  exp.  on  lOM 
to  lOOM  cire.  Level-headed  promotor, 
strong  on  administration.  Box  12S2 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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situations  wanted 

situations  wanted  1 

situations  wanted  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTi: 

Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


With  diversified  and  successful  record 
of  achievements  in  management,  pro¬ 
motion  and  labor  operation.  Practical 
experience  in  orKanisins.  developing, 
controlling  and  promoting  circulation 
department  on  a  sound,  economical  and 
productive  basis.  Thoroughly  competent 
trouble  shooter.  Able  in  administration, 
training  and  communications.  Can  ar¬ 
range  for  interview  during  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Convention,  l^x 
1263  Editor  t  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 

Virginia,  No.  or  So.  Carolina 
16  years  experience  in  large  and  small 
dailies.  Capable,  energetic,  efficient. 
Proven  record  and  lineage  builder. 
Southerner.  39  years  old.  Box  1269 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SOCIETY  EDITOR 
wants  straight  news,  features  or  wom¬ 
an’s  page;  also  consider  publishing 
house  or  periodical.  Box  1243  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  honest 
and  of  good  character,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  16  yrs.  hard  work,  would 
like  to  continue  his  efforts  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  closer  relationship  with  an 
enterprising  publisher,  wishing  to  have 
his  Circulation  department  put  on  a 
sound  productive  basis.  Kindly  reply  to 
Box  1323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  GM  SMALL  DAILY 
seeks  larger  opportunity  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  daily  25.000  circulation 
up.  Strong  leader,  excellent  trainer 
sales  personnel,  good  organizer,  hard 
worker,  who  can  sell,  write  and  layout 
with  the  best.  BoA  retail  workshop. 
Enough  gray  hair  at  46  to  impress 
biggest  accounts,  sufficient  enthusiasm 
and  creative  ideas  to  produce  extra 
linage  daily  in  promotions,  special 
editions.  Tops  in  sincerity,  teamwork, 
ability  to  get  along  with  everyone. 
Salary,  incentive?  You  name  it!  Op¬ 
portunity?  Available  personal  inter¬ 
view  your  city.  Chart  Areas  4.  6,  9. 
Box  1364.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FARM.  PHOTO,  FEATURE:  12  years 
experience ;  permanent  change;  under 
36.  Box  1267  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITING-EDITING  spot  wanted.  I 
area,  by  editor- writer,  27,  now 
analytical  articles  on  U.S..  intp- 
tional  industry,  finance,  politics,  ; 
sonalities  as  staffer  on  top 
daily.  4  years  experience.  Box  I 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


:PORTER 
^  Ls,  <  'ha. 


IDEIAL  JOB  WANTED:  Managing  edi¬ 
tor  medium  daily  seeks  challenging 
post  with  growth  potential  on  Western 
or  Southwestern  paper  in  pleasant  com¬ 
munity  suited  to  family  living.  In  re¬ 
turn,  offers  ideal  background:  A-1 
education,  experience,  references.  Box 
1249  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  versatile,  award  -  w’.l:; 
newsman,  now  on  Capitol  Hill.  & 
seas  preferred.  Knows  French 
Greek.  Box  1266  Editor  ft  Putlipbi 


A-1  ALL-AROUND  MAN.  m, 
salary.  Available  now  I  Box  j 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PORTER. 
Tv,  30.  8< 

treating 

d.  Box  1 


NEED  EDI’TOR  for  editorial  page  or 
competent  city  editor?  I’m  both  young 
and  exi>erienced  with  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  a  good  job  now  and  the  capacity 
to  improve.  Versatile  experience  from 
reporter  to  managing  editor.  Box  1203 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR- 

MANAGING  EDITOR 


SIX  YEARS  CITY  and  country  experi¬ 
ence.  Married,  two  children.  Wants 
Circulation  Manager’s  position  on  8  to 
26,000  paper — Chart  Areas  2,  6,  or  8. 
Box  1263  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


A  SPORTS  WRITER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  large 
county  semi-weekly  desires  position  as 
manager  or  ass’t.  on  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Married,  age  31.  Box 
1423,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


now  sports  editor  of  20,000  a.m.  is 
ready  to  move  up.  Experience  all 
phases;  married,  26.  Looking  for  large 
or  metro  operation  that  can  offer  a 
progressive  future.  Prefer  p.m.  in 
Chart  Areas  3,  4  and  6,  but  would 
consider  the  opportunity.  Reply  Box 
1241  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RECESSION  SALARY  concession.  Ca¬ 
pable  editor,  executive,  foreign  and 
domestic  experience.  Reliable,  consist¬ 
ent.  Single,  no  dependents.  Mildly 
mature.  Available  New  York  interview. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Box  1204 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dedicated  10-year  news  pro  (| 
phases),  metropolitan  and  small  dC!: 
seeks  top  editorial  management  n 
small,  medium  community-minded  ul 
opportunity  for  financial  interest.  K; 
employed,  will  move  family  for  fi 
after.  Box  1281,  Editor  ft  I^blidi*. 


TOP-FLIG 
kvy  exper 

fa’  ^ 

n?,  Ed 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  is 
phases  of  editorial  department 
tion,  including  supervision,  seeks 
lenging  daily  assignment.  Agt 
marri^,  three  children,  veteran,  B 
M.S.  Box  1278,  Editor  ft  FuW " 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGjsk,  15  years 
experience  daily  and  community  papers. 
Age  36,  single.  Open  for  good  offer. 
Write  Box  1276,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  60,000 
p.m.  daily;  32,  with  9  years  experience 
as  reporter/deskman,  seeks  change  for 
more  responsibility,  opportunity.  Box 
1268  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  31,  offers  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  many  phases  of  U.S. 
space  effort  as  news  editor  of  national 
aircraft  and  missile  magazine.  INS 
staffer  for  three  years.  Box  1269  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— SALESMAN 
16  years  experience;  age  46; 
married;  capable;  ambitious 
Box  1319,  EHitor  ft  Publisher.  i 


CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MGR.  desires 
new  challenge.  23  years  classified  sell¬ 
ing,  promoting  experience.  Excellent 
references,  record.  Age  43.  Box  1373, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER,  31.  single, 
seeks  financial  growth  opportunity 
Florida  or  Pennsylvania  in  similar 
capacity.  Now  doing  municipal  report¬ 
ing,  features,  heads,  re-write,  editing 
with  award-winning  14,000  daily.  Box 
1238  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SLOTMAN,  DESKMAN  —  Successful 
small-town,  big-town  editor,  under  40. 
seeks  spot  on  good-sized  morning  daily. 
Now  employed.  Chart  areas  10,  12,  6, 
4,  2.  1,  Box  1271  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT. 
Mature,  versatile,  experienced.  News¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  1229  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  strong  on  feature, 
general,  area  news  some  photography 
trying  to  escape  10-year  rut.  Prefer 
sports,  feature  or  college  publicity  but 
will  try  any  position  if  it  means  chance 
to  learn.  BA.  married,  go  anywhere. 
Box  1261  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM?  “le  ne 

I  LOVE  IT!  Inetory 

GENUINE  NEWSMAN  seeks  r:’ 
paper  writing  and/or  editing  spa  p 

instructor’s  post  at  college.  12  y  ei  ^ 

radio  and  daily,  weekly  experiens  ,£.>!<  Afr 
as  weekly  owner,  plus  3  as  ^ 
teacher,  school  newspaper  ^  ® 

Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  fr  ^  •• 
man,  36.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  f  1 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ti  »  -rvr 


Display  Advertising 


NEED  A 

LEADER  OF  MEN? 

Top  staff  man  desires  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager’s  job.  An  idea  man  with 
outstanding  lineage  and  account  build- 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 


ing  record  in  all  classifications.  10-  ' 
year,  100,000  to  260,000  2nd  and  3rd 
paper  haM,  intelligent,  and  construe-  i 
tive  selling  experience.  A.B.  Degree,  j 
Family,  age  33.  Available  for  New  | 
York  ANPA  Convention  interview.  Box 
1201  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Mature  newsman,  experienced  on  week¬ 
lies,  dailies,  house  organs;  desires  New 
York  or  Long  Island  post.  Box  1266 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Family  man,  34,  with  12 
years  experience,  now  stymied  on  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  seeks  permanent  sports 
editorship  20,000  -  80,000  circulation 
range.  Can  easily  handle  all  phases  of 
news  room  work,  features,  local  ideas 
a  specialty.  For  resume  write  Box  1252 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


JOURNALISM  STUDENT,  JR.  h 
summer  internship,  newspaper,  r  i  w.  46th 
zine,  radio.  PR.  Experienced  cc?i 
newspaper,  radio  news  program,  t  XU  0.  G' 
previous  summers  .assistant  editor  ,  .  with  ‘ 
trade  magazine.  Aggressive,  ambitir  :c  elitini 
have  car.  NYC  preferred,  but  will  ion, 
cate  anyavhere.  Box  1283,  Editor  -1.-;  publir 
Publisher.  rmpt  sen 

- !  This  ser 

I  We  do 

I  SEEK  e  SCREE 


responsibility  and  opportunity 


NEWSPAPER  SPACE  SALESMAN. 
Age  31.  Would  like  to  relocate 
California  or  San  Francisco  area.  Two 
years  selling  to  Nat’l  accounts — ^two 
years  Media  Research  and  Analysis. 
Sales  Aids,  Sales  Presentations  for 
major  newspaper  chain.  Can  help 
Nat’l  Rep  or  Local  Staff.  Box  1202 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Helped  build  small,  corny 
weekly  into  sprightly,  full-size  OFF¬ 
SET  daily  of  16,000  circulation  in  less 
than  nine  months.  Against  tough  com¬ 
petition,  tool  Now  faced  with  tum- 
clock-back  program.  At  37,  prefers 
new  career  challenge.  Politically  con¬ 
servative.  Chart  Areas  4,  10,  2,  1,  12. 
Box  1218  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITING  MY  BUSINESS. 
Seek  beat  large  or  metropolitan  daily. 
5)4  years  experience.  31,  married,  top 
references.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right 
spot.  Box  1214  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


I  OFFER 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR,  copydesk,  slot 
or  rim.  Fast,  accurate  pro,  experienced 
layout,  make-up.  College,  family  man; 
employed  medium  daily.  Box  1239  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


14  years’  experience.  Started  as  ' 
porter  on  daily.  Became  night  maMi 
of  state  capital  bureau  of  wire  str‘ 
which  moved  me  to  New  York  ! 
reporting,  rewrite,  then  siiwr.'i 
editing.  Now  6  years  on  major  Cv 
with  supervisory  duties.  Earning  t- 
000.  Married.  36.  B.A.  Box  1303,  Er 
ft  Publisher. 


OUSE  O 

“73  diver 
“0  as  ma 

ration  s 
/tra.  Box 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  desires 
job  possibility  leading  to  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Have  handled  all  types  news  cov¬ 
erage,  including  much  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Also  features,  some  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Now  employed.  Box  1237  ^itor 
ft  Publisher, 


TRADE  BOOK  managing  editor  2 
years;  dailies  5  years;  press  relations 
background;  can  use  camera.  Chart 
areas  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  12.  Box  1206  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NO  TRAMP  —  All-around  Dcskr 
writer  (Pix,  News,  Wire,  Makeup,  C 
seeks  permanency,  with  advanctiai 
Prefers  Far  West.  Box  1279.  Editar 
Publisher. 


^\GINAT 
’AD  see) 
■ion  wit) 
iil't.h  ma 
tctlcal  e: 
il  in  coll 
chard  ( 
3=d,  Grea 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


TWO  YEARS  AGO  we  began  editing 
old-fashioned  country  weekly — this  year 
it  was  named  No.  1  in  state.  Now  we’re 
-eeking  new  challenges  with  future — 
daily  or  public  relations.  Will  split 
forces  or  continue  as  husband-wife 
team.  Both  J-grads;  weekly,  daily.  PR 
experience.  Best  references.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  1261  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"V-A  li 


WOMAN  REPORTER.  24.  BSJ..  ex¬ 
perienced  woman’s  page  news,  features, 
seeks  position  on  daily  60,000-)-  circu¬ 
lation.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  1219 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  wants  nc-i: 
per  or  magazine  spot.  College.  K'’ 
experience  all  beats.  36  Milliiu: 
cameraman.  Initiated  one  paper’s  ■: 
door  coverage — handled  metro  to;/  ' 
fishing,  hunting.  Now  #2  sport!" 
plus  boating  editor  and  outiloor 
ture  writer.  Single,  24.  Go  anyw*-' 
Want  to  si)ecialize.  Box  1287,  Eldita 
Publisher. 


^,4\ 


WOMAN  WRITER  with  magazine, 
public  relations,  radio  experience  would 
work  for  nominal  fee  for  experience 
on  small  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Okla¬ 
homa  daily.  Speak  Spanish;  English 
major.  Box  1273  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  7 
in  service,  seeks  newspaper  or  i>  '' 
relations  position  in  Los  Angeles  / 
June  1st.  Six  years  experience.  7 
emphasis  on  sports,  features,  laj/ 
and  headline  writing.  Box  1329,  E-hj 
ft  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showini  LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


WRI’TER-REPORTER:  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  dailies,  public  relations.  Heavy 
news,  feature  writing.  Can  use  camera, 
edit  photographs.  Wants  challenging 
writing-reporting  job  on  progressive 
paper  as  final  permanent  connection. 
College  grad,  36.  married.  Mid-west 
or  West  preferred.  Write  E.C.A.,  160 
West  Granview,  Quincy,  Ill. 


RELIABLE.  ACCURATE  former  sd'^'-.hsr. 
daily  editor,  31,  now  40,000  rtr-^rSt^ 
seeks  day  desk,  science  or  court  I  VsisTAI 
Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher.  li-i-siK-l 


REPORTER.  26.  seeks  position  "  nri  ^ 
quality  daily.  MA  English,  vc!-"'  th  roon 
single,  car.  Experienced  in  polity  cw.  Bo 
police,  sports  and  feature  writing,  f 
rently  with  76.000  daily.  Prefer  fS  r)PY  ] 
Areas  10  and  11.  but  will  go  f  .jtrmK)’" 
where.  Box  1293,  Editor  ft  Publ's*' 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  I94dit 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PORTKR,  30,  J>major,  seeks  news 
,;s,  Chart  Area  1.  Five  years  ex- 
L,i,e.  Box  1322,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Li'ORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER—  well 
[  rienced  Westerner  seeks  job  with 
,£e  on  PM  Daily  in  Chart  Areas  9, 
j  11  or  12.  Box  1307,  Editor  & 

^i'ighor. 

^PORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  EDI- 
^ R,  30,  seeks  editorship  college  or 
■  tstine  writing  post  in  New  Eng¬ 
ird.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEAR  VETERAN,  family  man, 
-■  top  iKist  on  small  or  medium  daily 
in  growing.  Available  nowl 
1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ATTENTION  EDITORS: 

Would  you  give  your  right  arm  for  a 
good  newsman?  Instead  contact  Box 
1388,  Eklitor  &  Publisher  for  Williams 
College  B.A.  26.  Four  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Photographer.  Seeking  permanent 
position.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1-4. 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  —  Only 
daily  in  class  (under  7,500)  to  win 
two  top  State  awards.  Seeks  City  Edi¬ 
torship  up.  34.  strong  training,  in¬ 
spiring,  young  talent.  (Two  on  paper 
won  awards).  Box  1401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  COLUMNIST  to  write 
daily  column  fishing,  camping,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  publish  yearly  fishing  guide 
and  hunting  guide.  $200  week  plus 
3%  advertising  I  sell  for  paper  and 
guides.  37  years  old — many  years  ex- 
I>erience.  Box  1339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILE  WRITER  on  lookout  for 
..  2  .rriting  post  on  national  maga- 
c;  .  Sunday  supplement  or  house  or- 
dfT,  Six  years  company  writing,  edit- 
j;  and  camera  experience.  Rutgers 
0  'jate,  English.  Chart  Area  2  onlyl 
lifTx  1236.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Isle  newsman  for  medium-to- 
jfge  daily  asking  for  more  than  per- 
Incinry  performance.  Now  reporter- 
,  ,J^rite  man  producing  fast,  accurate 
Desk  job  considered.  Box  1367, 
spa  ^  Publisher, 

:r.TfsT,  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR; 
experience:  capable  wire:  wants 
slot  medium  city.  Box  1369,  Ekli- 
’2  4  Publisher, 

Je  adline  personnel 

’T  (Agency) 

.  L-f  W.  4Bth  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

im.  o.  GORDON  and  ED  FARLEY 

lit«j.  .  with  46  years’  publishing  experi- 
aJiting,  space  sales  promotion,  ' 
will  r  'j.'tion,  circulation — in  newspapers,  | 
ditorLie  publications  and  magazines  offer 
[■"iipt  service  .  ,  . 

— — I  This  service  at  no  cost  to  you. 

I  We  don’t  waste  your  time — 
le  SCREi24!  Write,  wire  or  phone 
I  Oxford  7-6728— NOW! 

pUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  witlTAl^ 
krs  diversified  writing  experience — 

)  as  managing  editor  in  one-man 
^rati.-.n  reeks  similar  position  with 
M  r  re.  Box  1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGINATIVE  YOUNG  COLLEGE 
ad  seeks  beginning  reporter’s  po- 
with  either  daily  or  weekly, 
or  ’lr;lish  major.  Journalism  minor.  Has 
ng  experience  in  make-up.  PR 

I,  't>  column  work.  Has  car.  Write: 

pehafd  Gutlerner,  94,  Hampshire 
-  — Nd.  Great  Neck,  New  York. 

ijp,  A'PORTER-DESKMAN,  36,  16  years’ 
"’'‘ce.  Allan  Wegemer,  414  Ehn- 
Sditttp  St..  Petoskey,  Michigan. 

PACikAGE  NEWSMAN  who  will 
nt  .  2'.  ,‘jvc  your  paper  and  cause  it  to 
«.  f-'  '-r.  Let  me  show  you,  please.  Eklwin 
illir^l  Gross,  66  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Buffalo 
■r’s  J,  N.  Y.  (TF  6-7473) 

- - - ^ _ _ _ _ 

— 1  _ 

--,-OKrS  AND/OR  NEnvS  SPOT: 
‘ts  Eklitor  experience,  3  dailies. 
i"Sraphical  background.  Young, 
wntaj-jfpie;],  ambitious.  A-1  references. 
{1  handle  desk;  daily  column.  Prefer 
— ift  Area  2.  will  consider  other 
TE.  Box  1363.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

T  Pgij - - 

zl'tijNG  MAN  (28),  BS  Liberal  Arts. 
J,  with  some  experience,  seeks 
assignment  and/or  siwrts  re- 
•  *■  r’'*’’  Chart  Area  12.  Will 

_ pnsider  all  offers,  but  prefer  San 

(■ancisco  area.  Box  1346,  Eklitor  & 
ler  !i,--'!isher. 


newspaper  or  magazine  field, 
ly  imaginative,  with  exceptional  back¬ 
ground:  held  in  high  esteem  by  em¬ 
ployer  and  co-workers.  Ck>uld  picture 
edit  and  supervise.  Non-drinking  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  1389,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  31,  veteran,  more  than 
six  years  experience,  all  types  of  re¬ 
torting.  Columns,  features,  police  re¬ 
torting  my  specialties.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  No  amateur.  Can  turn  in  a 
good,  professional  job  for  you.  Box 
1418,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  OR  GENERAL  REPORTING, 
(ktllege  grad  available  June  1.  Ebcperi- 
enced  sports  publicity.  Eklitor  of  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Highest  references.  Box 
1417,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMER  FILL-IN  PROFESSOR:  pre¬ 
fer  small  daily.  South;  top  man.  (Con¬ 
sider  others.  Box  1421.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEST  COAST 

BUSINESS-FINANCIAL  EDITOR-re- 
porter  widely  acquainted  with  industry 
tiersonalities  and  operations:  able  to 
interpret  graphically  significant  devel¬ 
opments. 

Box  1396,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

WIRE  EDITOR — 19  years  experience.  I 
with  17*/4  as  deskman.  Wire  Eklitor 
last  10  years  with  same  paper.  Age 
43,  single.  Wire,  heads,  layout,  make¬ 
up,  pix.  Available  nowl  Box  1419. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  SPORTSWRITER. 
30;  five  years  coverage  on  nation’s 
biggest  sports  events.  Heavy  experi¬ 
ence  editing,  deskwork.  Wants  own 
sports  page  on  sports-minded  60-100,000 
daily.  Will  consider  assistantship  larger 
paper  if  solid  chance  step  to  top. 
Write  Box  1414.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR:  Former  Food  Edi¬ 
tor,  Political  Writer,  News  Executive 
on  Metropolitan  Daily;  now  free¬ 
lancing  ;  seeks  permanent  post  Chart 
Area  2.  Award-winner.  Box  1392,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

INDUSTRIAL.  FINANCIAL,  product 
news.  Specialty;  chemicals,  textile, 
transportation,  packaging;  eight  years 
editor  top  business  papers;  located 
New  York  City.  Send  for  resume.  Box 
1173,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  . 

.  FREE  LANCE  _ 

Own  Ek]u  ipment . .  CAR . .  DARKROOM 
Box  1327,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

INDEXER — Freelance  work  invited  by 
employed  researcher-indexer.  Box  1277, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Mechanical 

PRODUfrnON  ASSISTANT,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  ITS  installation  and  typesetting. 
Union.  Box  1207  EkUtor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 16 
years  exiwrience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man ;  Union  or  non-union;  knows  all 
lineeasting  machines,  including  TTS. 
Leaving  present  position  for  personal 
reasons.  Best  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Can  come  to  New  York  for 
interview  during  ANPA  Convention 
week.  Wilfrid  ^isvert,  43  Virginia 
Ave.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey,  'Tel.: 
Oxford  1-6261. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  ,  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  spent  on  small 
and  large  dailies.  New  process  experi¬ 
ence.  Former  employers  for  references. 
Box  1208  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Fully  qualified.  Seek  challenging  op¬ 
portunity,  Good  References,  ^x  1316, 
Elditor  St  Publisher. 

PRINTER  FOR  25  YEARS 

last  8  were  spent  in  supervision,  fore¬ 
man  6.  Last  2  years  was  plant  super¬ 
intendent  of  115  employed  personnel. 
Schooled  in  all  areas  of  hot  and  cold 
processes.  Qualified  for  research,  qual¬ 
ity  control  or  expediting  production. 
Know-how  on  mechanical  equipment. 
Married — two  children,  9-13.  On  last 
job  16  years.  Wish  to  relocate  in  West 
or  Midwest.  Elxcellent  references.  Box 
1294,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  of  high  composing  costs  and 
problems?  Superintendent  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  Daily  or  Rotary 
Shop.  Box  1306,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


irt  [  h-LstANT  city  JIDITOR  for  me-  Mechai 

Jt  riicd  daily.  Experienced  large 

I  'y,  wire  service,  prize  weekly.  Mis-  PRODUCTION  ASSI 
on  Jii  grad..  36,  seeks  No.  2  news  spot  ing  in  TTS  installatic 
^  room  to  grow.  Will  travel  to  inter-  Union.  Box  1207  EkHi 

poli'-- *  .V.  Box  1406,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  - 

PRESSROOM  FOR] 
READER  —  full  experience  ployed,  desires  chan: 
j-'^cpolitan  dailies.  Box  1416,  Eklitor  daily.  Age  43.  Free 
ub‘  i  Publisher.  ences.  Box  1289,  Ec 

h  lijDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  1961 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
mechanical  production  operations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1378,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM  , 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Thirteen  years  newspaper  experience;  | 
receiving  BS  Degree  in  Management  | 
in  June.  Capable,  industrious.  Eidward  | 
A.  Skaggs,  3040  Wedgewood  Way.  I 
Louisville  20.  Kentucky,  I 

SUPERVISORY 

Man  under  40  with  20  years  experience 
in  all  phases  of  Composing  Room  wants 
challenge.  College,  top  references.  Box 
1422,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

M  hcellaneou* 

AMBITIOUS  YALE  SENIOR  (Dean’s 
honor  list)  interested  in  summer  job 
in  New  York  City  in  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  Newspaper.  Public  Relations  or 
Publisher’s  Representative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Fourth  generation  newspaper 
family,  and  have  worked  summers  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaper. 
Speak  Spanish,  and  has  travelle<l 
around  South  America.  Married.  Will 
be  in  New  York  City  during  ANPA 
meetings  for  personal  interviews.  Write 
Box  1347,  Eklitor  &  Publisher  if  this 
young  man  fits  into  your  future  plans. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  teaching  col¬ 
lege  English,  available  consecutive 
summers  halftime  work  near  graduate 
school  to  attend  summer  terms.  Desk- 
man.  makeup,  rewrite:  former  printer- 
pressman-stoneman.  ^x  124,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Photography 

Life  ambition  to  be  NEWS  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER.  Young  family  man.  pres¬ 
ently  in  Circulation,  desires  position 
with  small  newspaper.  Will  re-locate. 
Has  Rollei  and  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  photograph.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  1233  EMitor  St  Publisher. 

CLICK  WITH  PIX  —  Eye-deal  photo 
editor  for  metropolitan  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Family  man  currently  simmering 
on  the  lob^r  shift.  Only  PMs  need 
apply.  Box  1301,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  WRITER.  eight 
years  pro  experience:  U.  of  Mo.  J- 
School  grad  assist  in  photography. 
Magazine  articles,  pix  stories  Pix  idea 
in  LIFE  Nov.  ’60.  Will  accept  photo 
or  editorial  and  photo  job  any  area. 
Don  Murphy,  1722  Ruby  Street.  Sioux 
City  3,  Iowa. 


Promotion 


ADVER'nSING  PROMOTION.  Cre¬ 
ative.  forceful  writer,  managerial  cali¬ 
ber.  N.  Y.  daily,  trade  daily,  national 
magazine  experience.  Market  know¬ 
how  appliances,  apparel.  $10,000.  Box 
1267  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  GET  RESULTS 

More  linage  .  .  .  higher  circulation 
.  .  .  best  PR  with  top-quality  promo¬ 
tion.  Ten-years  experience,  top  educa¬ 
tion  and  rapacity  for  WORK.  A  real 
challenge  is  needed.  Box  1336,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN.  30,  employed  as 
copywriter  on  major  morning  and 
Sunday  Daily  seeks  responsibility  of 
own  department.  Ten  years  experience 
all  phases  print-broadcast  advertising, 
promotion.  I’amily.  References.  Write 
Box  1349,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  YOUNG  WOMAN  Re¬ 
porter.  29,  with  TV  and  Magazine 
advertising  experience,  interMted  in 
promotional  or  PR  opportunity  with 
large  conwration;  or  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  medium-sized 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1342.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact,  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 

I  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS:  knows  all 
I  phases  of  news,  projects,  promotions 
and  publications,  internal  and  external. 
Heavy  on  editing,  writing  organization 
I  and  contact  work.  Wants  to  make  per- 
I  manent  connection.  West  or  Mid-west 
I  preferred.  (k>llege.  married,  36.  relocate 
and  travel.  Box  1246  Eklitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
— public  relations,  news  background. 
Will  relocate.  Married,  now  employed. 
Box  1326.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PR  MASTER'S  CANDIDATE 

seeks  summer  opportunity  in  publicity 
department.  Year’s  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  includes  sports-report¬ 
ing.  rewrite,  etc.  Eklitor  of  college 
paper.  Resume,  top  references.  Box 
1291,  EMitor  St  Publisher. 

TOP-LEVEL  WEEKLY  newspaper 
publisher  desires  college  or  industrial 
public  relations  post.  Will  start  or 
improve  student  or  employee  paper; 
direct,  write  or  expand  news  bureau, 
etc.  20  years  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments  letterpress  and  offset  publish¬ 
ing,  editing,  writing,  (killege  graduate. 
Mason,  Rotary,  Legion,  etc.  Mature, 
family  man,  nationally  quoted  column¬ 
ist.  Accomplished  radio,  after-dinner 
speaker.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Ohio, 
^x  1296.  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  now  em-  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wishes 
ployed,  desires  change.  Chart  Area  2  to  quite  reporting,  concentrate  on  news 
daily.  Age  43.  Free  to  relocate.  Refer-  photography.  No  engraving  knowledge, 
ences.  ^x  1289,  Eklitor  St  Publisher.  Box  1359,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

"WE  DON’T  SCORCH  ’THE  EARTH’’ 
Nationwide-References 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  St  Associates 
P.  O.  Box  3362,  Austin  13,  Texas 

AVAILABLE  JULY  15  for  top  special 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Salinger  Letter 

On  Feb.  4,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion,  Editor  &  Publisher  men¬ 
tioned  seven  instances  in  the 
handling  of  information  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  which  E&P 
thought  constituted  a  “disturb¬ 
ing  trend.” 

This  editorial  was  reprinteil 
by  some  newspapers.  It  drew 
editorial  comment  pro  and  con 
from  others. 

The  major  points  were  used 
in  a  letter  written  Feb.  15  by 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolin 
News  and  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  to  Pierre  Salinger, 
President  Kennedy’s  press  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Pulliam  used  the 
major  citations  of  our  editorial, 
added  some  of  his  own,  and 
asked  Mr.  Salinger  about  nine 
different  events  which  “have 
caused  concern”  about  the 
Administration’s  information 
policies. 

Mr.  Salinger  delayed  his  reply 
until  April  18,  which  was  the 
day  Mr.  Pulliam’s  committee 
reported  to  the  ASNE  board  that 
he  had  received  no  response  to 
his  questions.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Salinger  explained  how  secrecy 
has  been  lifted  in  some  areas  and 
defended  the  government’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  other  areas. 

Because  it  all  started  with  an 
E&P  editorial  we  are  devoting 
this  space  to  the  exchange  of 
letters.  Mr.  Pulliam’s  letter 
follows. 


Dear  Mr.  Salinger: 

This  is  a  follow-up  letter  to 
your  conversation  with  Lou 
Hiner,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
there  has  been  considerable 
publicity,  speculation  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  various  aspects  of  public 
information  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  members  of  ASNE  would 
appreciate  a  statement  from  you 
answering  some  of  the  criticism 
and  specifically  spelling  out  in¬ 
formation  policies  which  are  to 
be  followed. 

Within  the  bounds  of  reason¬ 
able  length  (everyone  has  a 
space  problem  of  some  kind  these 
days) ,  we  will  attempt  to  publish 
your  answers  in  the  ASNE 
bulletin. 

The  following  events  have 
caused  concern: 

1.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk’s 


order  shutting  the  press  off  from 
information  about  preliminary’ 
“maneuvering”  on  foreign  prob¬ 
lems. 

2.  Your  announcement  that  “at 
times”  the  press  will  not  be 
informed  of  the  President’s 
whereabouts. 

3.  Are  legislative  leaders  still 
being  told  they  should  not  dis¬ 
cuss  policy  after  White  House 
sessions  with  the  President? 
(Speaker  Rayburn  did  discuss 
the  economic  situation  today). 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your 
weekly  meetings  with  principal 
government  information  chiefs? 
If  it  is  for  “coordination,” 
doesn’t  that  indicate  censorship 
of  their  activities? 

5.  The  Arleigh  Burke  affair. 
Is  this  a  change  of  policy? 

6.  Withholding  of  the  news 
about  the  release  of  the  two 
RB-47  pilots  for  a  TV  press  con¬ 
ference.  Was  this  purely  in  the 
national  interest  or  did  it  insure 
a  better  play  story? 

7.  Was  it  necessary  to  prevent 
interviews  with  the  pilots  at  the 
time  of  their  return? 

8.  The  Pentagon  has  been 
given  control  of  information 
about  tracking  of  Russian  mis¬ 
siles.  Doesn’t  this  mean  that 
less  information  will  be  given 
the  American  people?  What 
steps  have  been  taken  to  insure 
that  only  information  affecting 
the  “national  security”  will  be 
withheld? 

9.  President  Kennedy  has 
twice  assured  our  Society  that 
“Within  the  rather  narrow 
limits  of  national  security  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  fullest  possible 
information  about  their  govern¬ 
ment — and  the  President  must 
see  that  they  receive  it.”  Can 
you  cite  specific  instances  or 
plans  which  indicate  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  this  worthy  objec¬ 
tive? 

I  hope  you  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  intend  these 
questions  to  be  carping  or  unfair. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am 
now  chairman  has  been  attempt¬ 
ing  for  years  to  make  available 
more  information  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  It  has  carried  on  its 
fight  with  Democrat  and  Repub¬ 
lican  administrations  alike.  We 
honestly  feel  that  much  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  withheld,  not 
for  security  reasons,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  individual  mistakes  and  in 
a  mistaken  belief  that  “What  the 
people  don’t  know,  won’t  hurt 
them.”  We  hope  that  you  agree 


with  us.  We  hope,  and  believe, 
that  through  your  office  you  will 
aid  us  in  keeping  the  American 
public  well-informed. 

E.  S.  Pulliam,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Salinger  replied  on  April 
18: 

Dear  Gene: 

At  the  risk  of  taking  last 
things  first,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  share  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter  of  February  15 — 
that  as  much  information  as 
possible  must  be  made  available 
to  the  people.  In  that  vein,  then, 
let’s  look  at  your  specific  ques¬ 
tions. 

(1)  Secretarj’  Rusk’s  state¬ 
ment  on  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ings  was  not  a  new  policy,  nor 
a  change  in  policy.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  nation  has 
conducted  its  diplomacy  in  the 
past  and  will  conduct  it  in  the 
future.  There  are  major  world 
forums  for  public  discussion  of 
issues,  including  the  UN,  the 
respective  Committees  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  President’s 
nationally-viewed  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Never  in  the  past  have 
preliminary  discussions  among 
Ambassadors  and  other  diplo¬ 
mats  been  divulged  prior  to  the 
development  toward  which  the 
discussions  were  pointed.  The 
press  was  not  “shut  off”  from 
this  information — because  the 
press  never  had  access  to  such 
information. 

(2)  The  whereabouts  of  the 
President  are  rather  fully  dis¬ 
closed.  Certainly  the  President 
recognizes  that  as  the  Nation’s 
chief  executive  he  has  little,  if 
any,  claim  to  privacy  and  free¬ 
dom  from  public  interest  and 
concern  about  the  most  personal 
details  of  his  life.  To  answer 
your  question  by  the  perform¬ 
ance:  The  President  has  not 
been  hidden  from  the  press  or 
the  people.  Should  this  occur, 
certainly  a  complaint  should  be 
lodged.  Such  has  not  happened, 
and  I  don’t  expect  it  to  do  so. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  legis¬ 


lative  leaders,  it  is  a  matter 
record  that  they  adopted  on 
own  the  short-lived  policy  of 
discussing  in  public  the  cont 
of  their  talks  with  the  Pk 
You  can  certainly  under 
that  neither  the  President  n 
would  presume  to  suggt'st 
a  policy  to  the  leaders  of 
gress.  The  record  is  also  cl 
that  even  before  the  quick  de 
of  the  policy  most  of  the  C 
gressional  leaders  met  with 
press.  There  is  no  question  ll 
that  the  Congressional  leadd 
have  complete  freedom  to  reM 
fully  to  the  press  on  their  nie^ 
ings  with  the  President  a( 
have  exercised  that  frec-doin. 

(4)  The  question  you  rais) 
about  the  weekly  meetinj 
of  various  information  offict] 
of  the  Administration  w) 
thoroughly  aired  when  (  'i>ngre$ 
man  Moss  attended  one  su( 
meeting.  The  sessions  are  d 
signed  principally  to  keep  eu 
of  us  informed  about  what 
going  on  in  the  huge  Feder 
establishment.  In  such  a  mann^ 
we  can  better  perform  our  fnij 
tion  of  informing  the  peop 
because  we  will  have  a  betti 
understanding  of  what  wi 
talking  about.  It  is  logical 
possible  to  impute  censonn 
motives  to  such  meetings;  it  I 
also  possible  to  impute  positi 
motives  such  as  a  desire  to  j 
more  information  out  and 
better  detail.  Again,  it’s  the  p 
formance  that  counts,  not  t 
various  possibilities  that  can 
read  into  the  organization 
structure. 

(5)  The  Arleigh  Burke  qui 
tion  can  be  answered  simply. 
it  was  not  a  change  of  pcdk 
There  was  testimony  before  tl 
Moss  Subcommittee  that  on  j 
least  14  separate  occasions  I 
1956  Admiral  Burke  had  be< 
required  to  make  changes  inn 
proposed  public  statement 
There  are  many  other  example 
changes  required  in  21  speech) 
and  articles  by  Army  Secretai 
Brucker  and  General  Tayl( 
during  1956;  changes  r«iuirl 
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In  this  short  time  you  can  learn  how  the  Linofilm  System 
can  bring  new  efficiency  to  composition  and  makeup 


The  full  story  of  the  Linofilm  System  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion  in  both  newspaper  and  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tions  has  now  been  summarized  in  a  new  presentation. 
Not  only  technical  and  economic  studies,  but  experi¬ 
ence  in  full  production  now  give  a  realistic  picture  of 
Linofilm  superiority. 

You  can  arrange  today  to  have  your  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  make  this  presentation  to  you  and  your 
associates. 

WHY  THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH? 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  explain  why 
we  took  the  systems  approach  to  bring  you  the  simplest 
method  of  producing  copy  for  platemaking  ...  to  bring 
the  fullest  possible  degree  of  automation  to  typesetting, 
alterations,  and  makeup  ...  to  reduce  costs  through 
speed  and  flexibility  ...  to  provide  the  finest  quality 
and  highest  productivity  with  minimum  investment. 

WILL  LINOFILM  “FIT"  YOUR  OPERATION? 

Can  every  composing  room  use  Linofilm  profitably? 
Your  best  guide  to  the  answer  is  the  experience  of  your 


Linotype  Production  Engineer.  He  will  visit  at  your 
convenience,  present  the  full  Linofilm  story,  and  make 
a  personal  study  of  your  operations  to  find  the  answer 
for  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  It  may  be  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  action  you’ve  taken  in  years. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Please  call  me  to  arrange  the  Linofilm  presentation 
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EDITOR  FROM  OKLAHOMA  — Born  in  Okemah, 
Walker  Stone  was  graduated  from  Oklahoma  A&M, 
later  attended  George  Washington  University.  He 
joined  The  Washington  Daily  News  as  a  copy  reader, 
switched  to  reporting,  was  moved  to  city  editor,  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  as  a  correspondent.  He  was  appointed 
a.ssociate  editor  of  SHNA  in  1936,  editor  in  1943, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  19  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  in  1953. 


Walker  Stone,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way 


As  editor-in-chief,  W  alker  Stone  provides  guid¬ 
ance,  advice,  and  wisdom  to  his  fellow  editors 
of  the  19  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

His  35  years  as  a  newspaperman,  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  his  judgment  equip  him  to  con¬ 
tribute  wise  appraisals  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  developments  whenever  Scripps- 
Howard  expresses  itself  as  a  concern. 

From  his  base  in  Washington  he  is  in  touch 
with  all  branches  of  government,  and  is  able 
to  advise  the  editors  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

As  an  “editor’s  editor,”  Walker  Stone  con¬ 


cerns  himself  not  only  with  what  is  taking 
place  nationally— what  Americans  are  think¬ 
ing  and  where  they  are  going— but  interna¬ 
tionally  as  well. 

In  his  capacity  he  organizes  the  regular 
Scripps-Howard  editors’  meetings  at  which 
the  editors  come  together  to  hammer  out 
problems,  test  ideas,  and  elect  the  courses 
they  will  follow. 

Whether  it’s  a  policy  matter  or  determining 
the  course  of  news  coverage.  Walker  Stone’s 
is  a  leading  voice  in  Scripps-Howard. 
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